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jCT-TfiolORTnY  READER  :  —  On  again  taking 
(HlhWu  P"^  '"  ^*'"<'>  I  would  fain  make  a  law 
l^flcM  <jbAGrvations  at  tbe  oulaet,  by  way  of  be- 
^^^^^  Hpcaking  a  riglit  uniieratanding.  The  vol- 
umes whiuh  I  liave  already  published  bare  met  with 
B.  reception  far  beyond  uiy  most  sntigiiine  *'j<[)ecta- 
lionj.  I  vould  willingly  attribute  this  to  their  in- 
triniic  merits  ;  but,  in  Bpite  of  the  vanity  of  author^ 
ship,  I  caonot  but  be  flensible  tbat  their  euccew  haa, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  owing  to  a  le«s  flattering 
cause.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  marvel,  to  my  Euro- 
pean reoilerB,  that  a  man  from  the  wilds  ol'  America 
should  express  himself  in  tolerable  English.  I  was 
looked  upon  as  something  new  and  strange  in  litcra- 
ttire ;  a  kind  of  demi-savago,  nith  a  feather  in  his 
band  instead  of  on  his  head ;  and  there  was  a  curi- 
osity to  hear  what  such  a  being  had  la  say  about 
eivilJKed  society. 

This  novelty  is  now  at  an  end,  and  of  coune  the 
feeling  of  indiilgeoce  which  it  produced.  I  must 
now  expect  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  sterner  criticisms. 
and  to  be  measured  by  the  same  standard  as  con- 
temporary writers  ;  and  the  very  favor  shown  to  my 
previous  writings  will  cause  these  to  bo   treated  with 

I  the  greatest  rigor,  as  tlicre  is  nothing  for  which  the 
world  is  apt  to  punish  a  mc 
having  been  over-pruscd. 
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I  -nigh  to  rorestall  the  i 

&bA  I  entreat  he  will  not  think  the  i 

the  many  injudiciouB  things  that  may  have  beeii  said 

in  my  I'ominendation. 

«  thai  I  often  travel  over  beaten  ground, 
and  treat  of  «uhjec«  that  have  alreaily  been  discussed 
by  abler  pens.  Indeed,  various  authors  have  been 
mentioned  as  my  models,  to  whom  I  should  feel  flut- 
tered if  I  thought  I  bore  the  slightest  resembUnce ; 
but  in  truth  I  write  after  no  model  that  I  am  con- 

i  of,  and  I  V 

eompetiUon.  In  venturing  occasionally  on  Copies 
that  bava  already  been  almost  exhausted  by  English 
authors,  I  do  it,  not  with  the  presumption  of  chal- 
lenging a  comparison,  but  with  the  hope  that  some 
new  inCcntft  msy  be  given  to  luch  topics,  when  dig- 
cussed  by  the  pen  of  a  stranger. 

If,  therefore,  I  should  sometimes  be  found  dwell- 
ing with  fondness  on  subjecte  trite  and  commonplace 
with  the  reader,  I  beg  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  write  may  be  kept  in  rccolleetion.-f-  Having  been 
bom  and  brought  up  in  a  new  country,  yet  educated 
from  infancy  in  the  literature  of  an  old  one,  my 
mind  was  early  filled  with  historical  and  poetical 
associations,  connected  with  places,  and  manncn, 
9  of  Europe,  but  which  could  rarely  be 
applied  to  those  of  my  own  country.  To  a  mind 
thus  peculiarly  prepared,  the  most  ordinary  objects 
n  arriving  in  Europe,  are  fall  of  strange 
ing  novelty.  England  is  as  clas- 
sic groimd  to  an  American,  as  Italy  is  to  an  English- 
man \  and  old  London  teems  with  as  much  historical 
association  as  mighty  Itome. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  ta  describe  the  whimacal 
medley  of  ideas  that  throng  upon  his  mind  on  land- 
ing among  English  scenes.     He  fiir  the   first  Ume 
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sees  a  world  about  wUicli  Le  has  been  reading  and 
thinkiug  in  every  sta^  of  big  exiGtence.  The  recol- 
leet«d  ideas  of  in^cy,  youth,  and  msniiood,  of  the 
nursery,  the  bcIiooI,  and  tlie  study,  coine  swarming 
at  once  upon  him ;  and  his  nttention  ia  distrncted 
between  great  and  little  abjec:t«,  ench  of  which,  per- 
bapa,  swokeiiB  an  equitUy  debgbtful  train  of  remem- 
brances. 

But  what  more  (specially  atCratts  bis  notice,  are 
those  peculiarities  wbiuh  ilistinguisb  an  old  country 
and  an  old  state  of  socivly  from  a  new  one.  I  bare 
never  yet  grown  familiar  enough  with  the  erumbling 
monumeuu  of  past  ages,  [o-blunt  tbe  intense  inter- 
est with  which  I  at  firet  beheld  them,  Accustomeil 
alwaj's  to  scenes  where  history  was,  in  a  manner, 
anticipation  ;  wliere  everything  in  art  was  new  and 
progrvaaive,  and  pointed  to  the  future  rather  than  lo 
the  past ;  where,  in  short,  the  works  of  man  gave 
no  idea*  but  those  of  young  existence  and  prospRC- 
tive  improvement;  there  waa  lomething  inexiiressibly 
touching  in  the  riglit  of  enormous  pile*  of  architec- 
ture, gray  with  antiquity,  anil  sinliing  to  decay.  I 
cannot  describe  tbo  mute  but  deep-felt  enthusiasm 
with  which  I  have  contemplated  a  vast  monastic 
ruin,  like  Tiolem  Abbey,  buriwl  in  the  bosom  of  a 
r|uiet  valley,  and  shut  up  from  tlie  world,  as  though 
it  had  existed  merely  for  itself;  or  a  warrior  piie, 
like  Conway  Caslle.  standing  in  stem  loneliness  on 
its  rocky  height,  a  mere  hollow  yet  threatening 
phantom  of  departed  power.  They  spread  a  grand, 
sod  melanuholy,  and,  to  me,  an  unusual  charm  over 
the  Utulfcape ;  1  for  the  lint  time  belicid  signs  of 
national  old  age,  aud  empire's  decay,  and  pi-oofs  of 
the  transient  and  perishing  gloricfl  of  art,  amidat  the 
ever-Bpringing  and  reviving  fertility  of  nature. 

But,  in  fact,  to  me  everytbitig  was  full  of  inntter; 
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the  (bolstcps  of  history  were  overywiiure  to  be  traced 
and  poutry  had  brenUied  over  and  sanctified  the  land 
I  oxperienced  the  delightl'ul  freshness  of  feeling  of  a 
thild  to  whom  everything  is  new.  I  pietured  to  my- 
self a  set  of  inhabitants  and  a  mode  of  lite  tor  every 
habitation  that  I  saw,  (rom  the  aristocratical  man- 
sion, amidst  the  Iwdly  repose  of  stately  groves  and 
solitary  parks,  to  the  etraw-thatched  cottago,  with 
its  scanty  garden  and  its  cherished  woodbine.  I 
thought  1  never  could  be  sated  with  the  sweetneK 
and  JTCsbneas  of  a  country  so  completely  carpeted 
with  verdure ;  where  every  lur  breathed  of  the 
balmy  pasture,  and  the  lioneysuckled  hedge.  I  was 
eontinuaUy  coming  upon  some  little  document  of 
poetry  in  the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the 
cowtlip,  the  priinroie,  or  lome  other  simple  object 
that  has  received  a  supernatural  value  from  the  muse. 
The  first  time  that  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, 1  was  intoxicated  more  by  the  delicious  crowd 
iciations  than  by  the  melody  of 
i  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  ec- 
Eta.iy  with  which  I  first  saw  the  lark  rise,  almort 
from  beneath  my  feet,  and  wing  its  musical  flight 
up  into  the  morning  sky. 

In  this  way  I  traversed  England,  a  grown-up 
child,  delighted  by  every  object,  great  and  small ; 
and  betraying  a  wondering  ignorance,  and  simple 
ei^oyment,  that  provoked  many  a  stare  and  a  smile 
from  my  wiser  and  more  experienced  fellow-travel- 
lers. Such  too  was  the  odd  contusion  of  association! 
that  kept  breaking  upoo  me  as  1  Gnt  approached 
IiOndon.  One  of  my  earliest  wishes  had  been  to 
see  this  great  metropolis.  1  had  read  so  much  about 
it  in  the  earliest  books  put  into  my  infant  hands ; 
and  1  had  heard  so  much  about  it  from  those  around 
toe  who  hwl  come  from  the  "  old  cotmtrief,"  that  1 
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u  fiuniliar  with  tbe  names  of  itt  streets  and  squares. 
and  public  places,  before  I  knew  those-  of  my  native 
It  wM,  to  me,  the  great  centre  of  the  world, 
round  which  everything  eeomed  to  revolve.  I  rec- 
ollect contemplating  bo  wisttully.  when  a  boy.  a  pal- 
try little  print  of  tbe  Thames,  and  London  Bridge, 
.  and  St.  Paul's,  that  was  in  Iront  of  an  old  magazinu  : 
and  a  picture  of  Kensington  Gardens,  with  gentle- 
'n  three-cornered  hatj  and  broad  skirts,  and 
tadiea  in  hoops  and  lappets,  that  hung  up  in  my 
bedroom;  even  the  venerable  cut  of  Sl  John's 
Gate,  that  has  stood,  time  out  of  mind,  in  front  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  it  of  not  without  its 
chamR  to  me ;  and  I  envied  the  odd-looking  little 
1  that  appeared  to  be  loitering  about  it«  arches. 
How  then  did  my  heart  warm  when  the  towera 
of  Westmimtter  Abbey  were  pointed  out  to  me,  ris- 
ing above  the  rich  groves  of  St.  James's  Park,  with 
L  thin  blue  faaze  above  their  gray  pinnacles  !  I 
could  not  behold  this  great  mausoleum  of  what  is 
illustrious  in  om-  paternal  history,  without  feel- 
ing my  enthusiasm  in  a  glow.  With  what  eager- 
u  did  1  explore  every  part  of  the  metropolis)  I 
a  not  content  with  those  matten  which  occupy 
:  dignified  research  of  the  learned  traveller ;  I 
delighted  to  call  up  all  the  feelings  of  childliooil, 
and  to  seek  after  thoae  objects  whiub  had  been  the 
wonders  of  my  infancy.  London  Bridge,  so  famous 
in  nuraery  song ;  tbe  fai^famed  monument ;  Gog  and 
Mag<^,  and  the  Lions  in  the  Tower,  —  all  brought 
back  many  a  recollection  of  infantine  delight,  and 
of  good  old  beings,  now  no  more,  who  had  gossiped 
about  them  to  my  wondering  ear.  Nor  was  it 
withoQt  a  recurrence  of  childish  interest  that  1  first 
peeped  into  Mr.  Newberry's  shop,  in  St.  Paul's 
Chorch-yBrd,  that  fountain-head  of  literature.      Mr. 
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Newbuny  was  tlio  Gret  that  ever  filled  1117  in&nt 
iiiIdiI  widi  the  idea  of  a  great  and  good  man.  He 
published  all  the  picture-books  of  the  day ;  and,  out 
of  his  abundant  Im'e  far  children,  ho  charged  "  noth- 
ing for  either  paper  or  print,  and  onlj'  b  penny-half- 
penny for  the  binding ! " 

I  have  mentioned  thoM  circnnucances,  worthjr 
reader,  to  show  you  the  whimsical  crowd  of  BHOcia- 
tioiu  that  are  apt  to  besot  my  mind  on  mingling 
among  Kngliah  soenes.  I  hope  they  may,  id  eoma 
measure,  plead  my  apology,  sliould  I  be  found  harp- 
ing upon  stale  and  trivial  themes,  or  indulging  an 
over-fondness  for  anytliing  antique  and  obsolete.  X 
know  it  is  the  humor,  not  to  say  cant  of  the  day,  to 
rtm  riot  about  old  times,  old  books,  old  customs,  and 
old  buildings ;  with  myself,  however,  as  far  as  I  hftTB 
caught  the  contagion,  the  feeling  is  gennine.  To  « 
man  Irom  a  young  country,  all  old  things  are  in  k 
manner  new ;  and  he  may  surely  be  excused  in  being 
B  little  curious  about  antiquities,  whose  native  land, 
tmtbrtunately,  cannot  bo-ist  of  a  single  ruin. 

Having  been  brought  up,  also,  in  the  coinparative 
umpliclty  of  a  republic,  I  am  apt  to  be  slruek  with 
even  the  ordinary  circumstances  incident  to  an  aris- 
tocratical  state  of  society,  r  If,  however,  I  should  at 
any  time  amuse  myself  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
eccentricities,  and  some  of  the  poetical  characteris- 
tics of  the  latter,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  pre- 
tending to  decide  upon  its  political  merits.  My  only 
aim  is  Co  point  characters  and  manners.  I  am  no 
politician.  The  more  1  have  considered  the  study 
of  politics,  the  more  I  have  found  it  fuU  of  perplex- 
ity ;  and  I  have  contented  myself,  as  I  hnve  in  my 
religion,  with  the  faith  in  wiiich  I  was  brought  up, 
regulating  ray  own  conduct  by  its  precepts,  but 
leaving  to  abler  heads  the  task  of  making  c«nverts. 
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'T  flbal]  continue  on,  therefore,  in  the  coune  I  have  ^ 
hilherto  pursued ;  looking  at  things  pocCicall}',  rather  \ 
than  potitically ;  describing  them  as  they  are,  rathur 
than  pretending  to  point  out  liow  they  should  be  ; 
and  endeavoring  to  eee  the  world  in  as  pleasant  a 
light  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
''  I  have  always  had  an  opiolao  that  mnch  good 
might  be  done  by  keeping  mankind  in  good  humor 
with  one  another.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  philoso- 
phy, but  I  shall  continue  to  practise  it  until  con- 
vinced of  its  fallacy.  When  I  discover  the  world 
to  be  all  that  it  has  been  represented  by  aacering 
cynics  and  whining  poets,  I  will  turn  to  and  abuse 
it  also ;  in  the  meanwhile,  worthy  reader,  1  hope 
you  will  not  think  lightly  of  me,  because  I  cannot 
believe  this  to  be  so  very  bad  a  world  as  it  is  rep- 
nneatwL 

Thine  truly, 

GEOFFREY  CRAYON. 


ud  (ha  but  tOr  h 
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HE  reader,  if  he  has  perused  tlie  volumes 
of  the  "  Sketch- Book,"  will  probably  rec- 
ollect something  of  the  Brticebridge  fara- 
ith  which  I  ouce  pRsaed  a  CbrlstmaB.  I  am 
a  snolher  visit  at  the  Hall,  having  been  in- 
yit(;d  to  a  weddiog  which  is  shortlj  (o  take  pluce. 
The  Squire's  second  son,  Guy,  n  fine,  spirited 
young  captain  in  the  army,  is  about  to  bo  mar- 
ried to  his  father's  want,  the  fair  Julia  Templeloo. 
A  gathering  of  relations  and  friends  haa  already 
commenced,  to  celebr»te  tlie  Joyful  occasion  ;  for 
the  old  gentleman  is  an  enemy  to  quiet,  private 
weddings.  "  There  is  nothing,"  he  says,  ''  like 
launching  a  young  couple  gayly,  and  cheering 
(hem  from  the  shore  ;  a  good  ouUet  ia  half  the 
voyage." 

Before  proceeding  any  farther,  I  would  beg 
that  the  Squire  might  not  be  confounded  with  that 
class  of  hard-riding,  fox-hunting  genlleinen,  so 
often  described,  and,  in  fact,  so  nearly  extinct  in 
England.  I  use  this  nirat  title  partly  because  it 
is  his  lUUTersal  appellation  througliout  the  neigh- 
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'  boriwod,  and  partly  because  it  saves  me  the  fre- 
queut  repetition  of  his  name,  wbich  is  one  uf 
those  rough  old  Engliah  iiainea  at  which  French- 
nen  exdaim  in  despair. 

The  Squire  is,  in  fact,  a  lingering  specimen  of 
the  old  English  country  gentleman ;  rusticated  a 
little  hy  living  almost  entirely  on  his  estate,  and 
eomething  of  a  humorist,  as  Eugliahmeu  are  a|>t 
to  become  when  they  have  an  DpjMirtunity  of  liv> 
ing  in  their  own  way.  I  like  his  hobby  iiitsainy 
well,  however,  which  is,  a  bigoted  devotion  to  old 
English  manners  and  customs  ;  it  Jumps  a  little 
with  my  own  humor,  having  as  yet  a  lively  and 
unsated  curiosity  ub<iut  the  luicient  and  genuine 
characteristics  of  niy  "  father-land." 

There  are  some  tmita  about  the  S<iuire'8  fam- 
ily, also,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  iialiouul.  It 
is  one  of  those  old  aristocratical  lomilies  which, 
I  believe,  are  peculiar  to  England,  and  scarcely 
understood  in  other  countries  ;  that  is  to  say,  fam- 
ilies of  the  ancient  gentry,  who,  though  destitnte 
of  titled  rank,  maintain  a  high  ancestral  pride : 
who  look  down  upon  all  nohilily  of  recent  crea- 
tion, and  would  consider  it  a  sacrifice  of  dignity 
to  merge  the  venerable  name  of  their  house  in  a 
modem  title. 

This  feeling  is  very  much  fostered  by  the  im- 
portance which  they  enjoy  on  their  hereditary  do- 
mtuns.  The  family  miuision  is  an  old  manor- 
house,  standing  in  a  retired  and  beautiful  [lart  of 
Yorkshire.  Its  inhabitants  have  been  always  re- 
garded, through  the  surrounding  country,  as  "  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  "  ;  and  the  little  village 
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near  ihe  Hnl!  looks  up  lo  ihe  Squire  with  almost 
feudal  lioinage.  Au  old  mnnor-bouse,  and  an  old  , 
taniily  of  thia  kiud,  ore  rarely  to  be  met  with  at 
the  present  day ;  aud  it  is  probably  Ihe  pecu- 
liar humor  of  the  Squire  that  has  relnined  ibis 
secluiled  specimea  of  EnglLsh  bousckeeping  ia 
sometliing  like  the  genuine  old  style. 

I  am  again  quartered  iu  the  panelled  chamber, 
in  the  antique  wing  of  tlie  house.  The  prospect 
from  my  window,  however,  hos  quite  a  different 
aspect  from  that  which  it  wore  on  my  winter  risit. 
Though  early  in  the  month  of  April,  yet  a  few 
warm,  sunshiny  days  have  drawn  forth  the  bean* 
ties  of  the  spiing,  which,  I  think,  are  always  moat 
captivating  on  their  first  opening.  The  parterres 
of  the  old-fashioned  garden  are  gay  willi  flowers  ; 
atirl  the  gardener  has  brought  out  bis  exotics,  and 
placed  Iliem  along  the  stone  balustrades.  The 
trees  are  clothed  with  green  buds  and  tender 
leaves.  When  1  throw  opeti  my  jingling  case- 
ment, I  smell  the  odor  of  mignonette,  aud  hear  the 
hum  of  Ihe  bees  from  the  flowers  against  the 
sunny  wall,  with  the  varied  song  of  the  throstle, 
and  ibe  cheerful  notes  of  the  tuneful  Utile  wTen. 

While  sojourning  in  this  sirongliold  of  old 
fashions,  it  is  my  intention  to  make  occasional 
sketdies  of  the  scenes  and  characters  before  me. 
I  would  hare  it  understood,  however,  that  I  am 
not  writing  a  novel,  and  have  nothing  of  intricate 
plot  nor  marvellous  adventure  to  promise  the 
reader.  The  Hall  of  which  I  treat  lias,  for  aught 
I  know,  neither  Irap-door,  nor  sbding-piiuel,  nor 
ionjon-kcep  ;  and  indeed  appears  lo  have  uo  mys- 
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teiy  abont  it.  The  family  is  a  worthy,  well- 
meaning  fiiraily,  that,  in  all  probability,  will  eat 
and  drink,  and  go  to  betl,  and  get  up  regularly, 
from  one  end  of  my  work  to  the  other  ;  and  the 
Squire  is  so  kind-liearted,  that  I  see  no  likelihood 
of  his  throwing  any  kind  of  distress  in  the  way 
of  the  approaching  nuptials.  In  a  word,  I  cannot 
foresee  a  single  extraordinary  event  that  is  likely 
to  occur  in  the  whole  t«rm  of  my  ftojoarn  at  the 
Hall 

I  tell  this  honestly  to  the  reader,  lest,  when  he 
finds  me  dallying  along,  through  cvery-day  Eng- 
lish scenes,  he  may  hurry  ahead,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  some  marvellous  adventure  further 
on.  I  invite  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  ramble  gen- 
tly on  with  me,  oa  he  would  saunter  out  into  the 
fields,  stopping  occasionally  to  gather  a  flower,  or 
listen  to  a  bird,  or  admire  a  prospect,  withont 
any  anxiety  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  hia  career. 
Should  I,  however,  in  the  course  of  my  wauder- 
ings  about  this  old  mansion,  see  or  hear  anything 
carious,  that  might  serve  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  this  every-day  life,  I  shall  not  fiiil  to  reoort  it 
for  tlie  reader's  entertainment : 

For  freshest  wita  1  know  will  soon  be  weorie, 
Of  any  book,  bow  gnve  soo'et  it  be, 
Except  Lt  hn^e  odd  mAttfT,  etrangQ  and  merriQ, 
Well  Bsnc'd  with  liea,  und  glared  bI!  irith  glee.* 
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>  one    baa    my  return    lo    die  Hull 

I  been  more  heartily  greeted  than  by  Mr. 
.SJiiHHi  Bra^ebridge,  or  M&ster  Simon, 
aa  ibe  Squire  muet  commonly  calls  him.  I  eu' 
oonntered  him  just  as  I  entered  the  park,  where 
be  was  breaking  a  pointer,  and  he  received  me 
with  all  the  hospitable  cordiality  with  which  H 
man  welcomes  a  triend  lo  another  one's  hoaae. 
I  hnve  already  introduced  him  to  ihe  reader  as  a  1 
briak  old  bachelor-looking  little  man  ;  the  wit  and  ] 
eaperannUBted  bean  of  a  lai^  family  conneetion, 
Bud  tlie  Squire's  factotum.  I  found  bim,  as 
uraal,  full  of  bustle ;  with  a  thousand  petty  things 
to  do,  and  persons  lo  attend  to,  and  in  (.-liirpiDg 
good  -  humor ;  for  there  are  lew  happier  beings 
than  a  busy  idler,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  M'ho  is 
eternally  busy  about  nothing. 

I  viHted  him,  the  morning  afier  my  arrival,  in 
his  chamber,  which  is  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
DUUiaioD,  as  he  says  he  likes  to  be  to  himself,  and 
out  of  ihe  way.     He  has  fitted  it  up  in  his  own 
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t  epitome  of  b 


taste,  so  that  it  in  n  perfec 
bachelor'a  notions  of  conveuie 
The  furniture  is  innde  uji  of  odd  pieces  from  ull 
parts  of  the  house,  chosen  on  tmuuiit  of  their  suit- 
ing hiB  notions,  or  fitting  some  corner  of  his  apnrt- 
inent ;  and  he  is  very  eloquent  in  pmise  of  aii 
ancient  elbow-chair,  from  which  he  takes  occasion 
to  digress  into  ii  censure  on  modern  chairs,  as 
having  degenerated  from  the  dignity  and  comfort 
of  high-bneked  antiquilv. 

Adjoining  to  liis  room  is  a  small  cnbinet,  wlucli 
lie  calls  his  study.  Here  are  some  hanging 
shelves,  of  Ilia  own  construction,  on  which  are 
several  old  works  on  hawking,  hunting,  and  far- 
riery, and  a  collection  or  two  of  poems  and  songs 
of  the  reigii  of  EliEtvbeih,  which  he  studies  out 
of  compliment  to  the  Squire ;  together  with  the 
Novelist's  MagBKine,  the  Sporting  Magazine,  the 
Racing  Calendar,  a  volume  or  two  of  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  a  book  of  peerage,  nod  another  of 
heraldry. 

His  s|>orting  dresses  himg  on  pegs  in  a  small 
closet ;  and  al>out  the  walls  of  his  apartment  ni'e 
hooks  to  hold  hia  fishing-tackle,  whips,  spurs,  and 
a  fiivorite  fowling-piece,  curiously  wrought  anil 
inlaid,  which  he  inherits  from  hia  grandfather. 
He  has,  also,  a  couple  of  old  single-keyed  flutes, 
and  a  fiddle  which  he  has  repeatedly  patched  and 
mended  himself,  affirming  it  to  he  a  veritable 
Cremona ;  though  I  have  never  heard  him  ex- 
tract a  single  note  from  it  that  was  not  enough  to 
make  one's  blood  run  cold. 

From  this  little  neat  his  fiddle  will  often  be 
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heard,  in  the  stilhiess  o!"  mid-duy,  drowsily  eawing 
some  loDg-lbrgottca  tuue ;  fur  he  prides  himself 
on  having  a  choice  coUecCtoa  of  good  old  Eng- 
lish music,  ond  will  scarcely  have  anything  to  do 
wilU  modern  composers.  The  time,  however,  at 
which  his  musical  powera  are  of  moat  use,  is  now 
and  then  of  an  evening,  when  he  plays  for  the 
children  to  dance  in  the  hall ;  and  he  passes  among 
them  and  the  servants  for  a  perfect  Orphens. 

His  chamber  also  bears  evidence  of  his  vari- 
ous avocations ;  there  are  half-copied  sheets  of 
music ;  designs  for  needle-work ;  sketches  of 
landscapes,  very  indillereutly  executed  ;  a  camera 
lucidu  :  a  magic  lantern,  fur  which  he  b  endeav- 
oring to  point  glasses ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  cabi- 
[let  of  a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  who 
knows  a  little  of  everylhiug,  and  does  nothing 

Alter  I  had  spent  some  time  in  bis  apartment, 
admiring  the  ingenuity  of  his  small  inventions, 
he  took  me  about  the  establishment,  to  visit  the 
stables,  dog-kennel,  aud  other  dependendes,  in 
which  he  appeared  like  a  general  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  his  camp  ;  as  the  Squire  leaves 
the  control  of  all  these  matters  to  him,  when  be 
is  at  the  Hall.  He  inquired  into  the  state  of  tbe 
horses  ;  eKnmined  their  feet ;  prescribed  a  drench 
for  one,  mid  bleeding  for  another ;  and  then  look 
me  (o  look  at  his  own  horse,  on  the  merits  of 
which  he  dwelt  with  great  prolixity,  and  which, 
I  noticed,  had  the  best  stall  m  the  stable. 

Afler  this  I  was  taken  to  a  new  toy  of  his  and 
the  Squire's,  vrhicb  be  termed  the  falconry,  where 
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there  were  several  unhappy  birds  in  duratico,  com- 
pleting their  educHtion.  Amoug  the  number  was 
a  line  falcon,  which  Master  Simon  hod  in  espe- 
cial training,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  show 
me,  iu  a  few  days,  some  rare  spgrt  of  the  good 
old-taaJiioiied  kind  In  the  course  of  our  round, 
I  noticed  that  the  grooms,  gamekeeper,  wbippen^ 
in,  and  other  retainers,  seemed  aU  to  be  on  some- 
what of  B.  familiar  footing  with  Master  Simon, 
and  fond  of  having  a  joke  with  him,  though  it 
was  evident  they  had  great  deference  for  his 
opinion  in  tnattere  relating  to  their  functions. 

There  was  one  exception,  however,  in  a  teaty 
old  huntsman,  as  hot  as  a  pepper-coni ;  a  meagre, 
wiry  old  fellow,  in  a  threadbare  velvet  jockey- 
cap,  and  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  that,  from 
much  wear,  shone  as  though  they  had  been  ja- 
panned. He  was  very  contradictoi^  aod  pragmat- 
ical, and  apt,  as  I  thought,  to  differ  from  Master 
Simon  now  and  then,  out  of  mere  caplioiisuess. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  hawk,  which  the  old  man 
seemed  to  have  under  hb  peculiar  care,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Master  Simon,  was  in  a  lair  way  to 
rain :  the  latter  had  a  vast  deal  to  say  about 
easting,  and  imping,  and  gleaming,  and  enseaming. 
and  giving  the  hawk  the  raagle,  which  I  saw  was 
all  heathen  Greek  to  old  Christy ;  but  he  main- 
tained his  point  notwithstanding,  and  seemed  to 
hold  all  this  technical  lore  in  utter  disrespect 

I  was  surprised  at  the  good-humor  with  which 
Master  Simon  bore  his  contradictions,  till  he  ex- 
plaine<l    the    matter    to    me    afterwards.      Old 
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Christy  is  the  most  ancient  servant  in  the  place, 
having  lived  ainoog  dc^  and  horses  tlie  greater 
part  of  a  century,  and  been  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Bracebridge's  father.  lie  knows  the  pedigree 
of  every  horse  ou  the  pluce,  and  has  bestrode  the 
grwit-great-gnmdsires  of  most  of  them.  He  cait 
give  a  circumstantial  detail  of  every  fox-hunt  for 
the  last  siity  or  seventy  j-eare,  and  haf  a  history 
for  every  slag's  head  about  the  house,  and  every 
hunting-trophy  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  dog- 
kennel. 

Ail  the  present  race  have  groivn  up  under  his 
eye,  and  humor  him  in  his  old  age.  He  once 
attended  the  Squire  to  Oxford,  when  he  was 
student  there,  and  enlightened  the  whole  univer- 
sity with  Iiis  hunting-lore.  All  this  is  enough  to 
make  the  old  man  opinionated,  eince  he  find^  on 
all  these  matters  of  tirst-rate  importance,  he  knovi^ 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Indeed,  Master 
Simon  had  been  liis  pupil,  and  acknowledges  that 
he  derived  liis  first  knowledge  in  huutiug  from 
the  instructions  of  Christy  ;  and  I  much  question 
whether  the  old  man  does  not  still  look  upon  him 
as  rather  a  greenhoni. 

On  our  return  homewards,  as  we  were  crossing 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  we  heard  the  por- 
ter's bell  ring  at  the  lodge,  and  shortly  iitlcrwards 
a  kind  of  cavalcade  advanced  slowly  up  the  ave- 
nue. At  sight  of  it  my  companion  paused,  con- 
sidered it  for  a  moment,  and  then,  making  a  sud- 
den exclamaUon,  hurried  away  to  meet  it.  As 
it  approached  1  discovered  a  fair,  fresh -looking 
elderly  lady,  dressed  iu  au  old-fashioned  ridiug- 
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habit,  with  a  broad-brimmed  while  beaver  hat, 
such  aa  may  be  aeea  in  Sir  Joahua  licynolda's 
paintings.  Siie  rode  a  sicek  white  pouy,audwas 
followed  by  a  fbotmnn  in  nth  livery,  inouni«il  on 
an  over-fed  hunter.  At  a  lilllo  dislance  in  the 
rear  came  an  ancient  cumbrous  chariot  drawn  by 
two  very  corpulent  horse*,  driven  by  as  corpu- 
lent a  cooclimon,  besido  wliom  sat  a  page  dreased 
in  a  fanciful  green  livery.  Inside  of  the  chariut 
was  a  starched  prim  personage,  witli  a  look  some- 
what between  a  lady'a  companion  and  a  lady's 
mud,  and  two  pampered  cura,  that  showed  their 
ugly  faces,  and  barked  out  of  each  window. 

There  was  a  general  turning  out  of  the  garri- 
son to  receive  this  oew-uomer.  The  Squire  as-  , 
sisted  her  to  alight,  and  saluted  her  afff^ctiouutely ; 
the  fair  Julia  flew  into  her  arms,  and  they  em- 
braced with  the  romanlic  fervor  of  boarding- 
Hchool  friends  :  she  was  escorted  into  the  house 
by  Julia's  lover,  towards  whom  she  showed  dis- 
tinguished favor ;  and  a  line  of  the  old  servants. 
who  had  collected  in  the  Hall,  bowed  most  pro- 
foundly as  she  passed. 

I  observed  that  Master  Simon  was  most  assid- 
uous and  devout  in  his  attentions  upon  this  old 
Ittdy.  IIo  walked  by  the  side  of  her  pony  up 
the  avenue  ;  and,  while  she  wits  receiving  the 
salulatious  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  took  occa- 
eion  to  notice  the  fat  coachman ;  to  pat  the 
sleek  carriage-horacs,  and,  above  all,  to  say  a 
dvil  word  to  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  the  prim, 
lonr-looking  vestal  in  the  chariot 

I  had  no  more  of  his  company  for  the  rest  of 
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the  moruing.  Ue  was  swept  off  in  the  t 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  lady.  One*  ' 
indeed  he  punaed  for  a  moment,  as  he  woe  hnny- 
iog  on  some  errand  of  the  good  lady's,  to  let  mt 
know  that  this  was  Lady  Lillycraft,  a  sister  of 
the  Squire's,  of  Urge  fortune,  which  the  e^taia 
wonid  inherit,  and  thai  her  estate  lay  in  one  ol 
the  beet  sporting  countiea  in  all  England. 


JN  my  aisual  anecdotes  of  the  Hall,  I 
may  oflen  be  tempted  to  dwell  upon  cir* 
cuniatances  of  a  trite  and  ordinary  na- 
ture, Irom  their  appeariag  to  me  illustrative  of 
genuine  national  character.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  study  of  the  Squire  to  adhere,  en  much  as 
possible,  to  what  he  considers  tlie  old  landmiirks 
of  English  manners.  His  servants  all  understand 
his  ways,  and  for  the  most  part  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  them  from  infancy ;  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  hia  household  presents  one  of  the  few  tol- 
erable specimens  that  can  now  be  met  with,  of 
the  establishment  of  an  English  country  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school. 

By  the  by,  the  servants  are  not  the  least  char- 
acteristic part  of  the  household  :  the  housekeeper, 
for  instance,  has  been  bom  and  brought  up  at  the 
Hall,  and  has  never  been  twenty  miles  from  it ; 
yet  she  has  a  stalely  air  that  would  not  disgrace 
a  lady  that  bad  figured  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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I  an  half  iocUned  to  think  she  has 
from  liviug  80  much  among  the  old  family  pio- 
tiireB>  It  may,  however,  be  owing  lo  a  oaiiacJoti»> 
uess  of  her  importance  ia  the  sphere  in  which 
she  has  always  moved ;  for  she  is  greatly  re- 
spected in  the  neighboring  village,  and  among 
the  farmers'  wives,  and  has  high  authority  in  the 
household,  ruling  over  the  servants  with  cjuiet 
but  undisputed  sway. 

She  is  a  thin  old  lady,  with  blue  eyes  and 
pointed  nose  and  chin.  Uer  dress  U  always  the 
aame  tu  to  fashiou.  She  wears  a  smalt,  well- 
etarched  nifT,  a  laced  stomacher,  Adl  petticoats, 
and  a  gown  festooned  and  open  in  front,  which, 
on  particular  occasions,  is  of  ancient  silk,  the 
legacy  of  some  former  dame  of  the  famQy.  or  aa 
inheritance  from  her  mother,  who  was  house- 
keeper before  her.  I  have  a  reverence  for  these 
old  garments,  as  I  make  no  doubt  they  have 
flgurecl  about  these  apartmcuts  in  days  loug  post) 
when  they  have  set  off  the  charms  of  some  peei^ 
less  family  beauty  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  Looked 
from  the  old  housekeeper  to  the  neighboring  por- 
traits, to  see  whether  I  could  not  recognize  her 
antiquated  brocade  in  the  dress  of  fome  one  of 
those  long-waislc-d  dames  that  smile  on  me  from 
tlie  walls. 

Her  tiair,  which  is  quite  white,  is  frizzed  oat 
in  front,  and  she  wears  over  it  a  small  cap,  nicely 
plaited,  and  brought  down  under  the  chin.  Her 
manners  are  simple  and  primitive,  heightened  a 
little  by  a  proper  dignity  of  Blation. 

The  Hall  is  her  world,  and  the  history  of  the 
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fiunily  the  ooly  history  slie  knows,  excepting  that 
which  she  has  read  iu  the  lilble.  She  can  give 
a  bic^raphy  of  every  porlnut  iii  the  picture  gsl- 
lery,  and  is  a  complete  fiimily  chronicle. 

She  is  treated  with  great  coosi deration  by  the 
Squire.  Indeed,  Master  Simon  telta  tue  that 
there  is  a  tnulitioual  anecdote  current  ninung  the 
serrents,  of  the  Squire's  having  been  seen  kissing 
lier  hi  the  picture  gallery,  when  ihey  were  both 
young.  As,  however,  nothing  further  was  ever 
noticed  between  ihem,  the  circumstance  caused 
no  great  scandul ;  only  she  wiis  observed  to  take 
to  reading  Pamela  shortly  afterwards,  and  refused 
the  hand  of  the  village  innkeeper,  whom  she  had 
previously  smiled  on. 

The  old  buller,  who  wns  formerly  footmfln,  and 
a  rejected  admirer  of  hers,  used  to  tell  the  anec- 
dote DOW  and  then,  at  those  little  cabals  which 
will  occnsioimlly  take  place  among  the  most 
orderly  servants,  arising  from  the  common  pro- 
pensity of  the  governed  to  talk  against  adminis- 
tration i  bat  he  has  left  it  off,  of  late  years,  since 
he  has  risen  into  place,  and  sliukes  his  head  re- 
bukiogly  when  it  is  raenlioned. 

It  is  certain  that  ihe  old  lady  will,  to  this  day, 
dwell  upon  the  looks  of  the  Squire  when  he  was 
a  young  man  at  college  ;  and  she  maintains  ihat 
Qone  of  his  sons  can  compare  with  their  father 
when  he  was  of  their  age,  and  was  dressed  out  in 
hia  full  suit  of  scarlet,  with  his  hair  craped  and 
powdered,  and  his  three-cornered  hat. 

She  has  an  orphan  niece,  a  pretty,  sofl-hearled 
baggage,  named  Fhisbe  Wilkins,  who  has  been 
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transplanled  to  the  Hall  within  h  ye*r  or  two,  and 
been  nearly  spoiled  for  any  condition  of  life.  She 
is  a  kind  of  altendant  and  companion  of  the  &ir 
Julia's  ;  and  from  loitering  abont  the  yonng 
lady's  apartments,  reading  scraps  of  noTSls,  and 
inheriting  ftecoud-hanii  finery,  has  become  Ktme- 
Ihing  between  a  wuting-maJd  and  a  slipebod  fine 
lady. 

She  ifl  considered  a  kind  of  heiress  among  the 
servants,  as  she  will  inherit  all  her  aunt's  prOf>- 
erty ;  which,  if  report  be  true,  must  be  a  round 
sum  of  good  golden  guineas,  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  two  hotise keepers'  savings ;  not  to 
mention  the  hereditary  wardrobe,  and  the  many 
Utile  valuables  and  kaick-koaclu  treasured  up  in 
the  housekeepers'  room.  Indeed,  the  old  housO' 
keeper  bos  the  reputation  among  the  servants  and 
the  villa^rs  of  being  passing  rich :  and  there  is 
a  japanned  cheat  of  drawers  nnd  a  large  iron- 
bound  coffer  in  her  room,  which  are  supposed,  by 
the  housemaids,  to  hold  treasures  of  wealth. 

The  old  lady  is  a  great  friend  of  Master  Simon, 
who,  indeed,  fiays  a  little  court  to  her,  as  to  a 
perAon  high  in  aulhoHly ;  and  they  have  many 
discussions  on  points  of  family  history,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  his  extensive  information  and 
pride  of  knowledge,  he  commonly  admits  her 
superior  accuracy.  He  seldom  returns  to  the 
Hall,  al^er  one  of  his  visits  to  the  other  brandies 
of  the  family,  without  bringing  Mrs.  Wilkins 
some  remembrance  from  the  ladies  of  the  hottse 
where  he  has  been  staying. 

Indeed,  all  the  children  of  the  house  look  np 
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1  to  the  old  laily  with  habituftl  respect  and  attAch- 
menl,  and  she  seenis  aJmoet  to  consider  tbem  as 
jwn,  from  their  having  grown  up  under  her 
eye.  The  Oxonian,  however,  is  her  favorite, 
probahly  from  being  the  youngest,  though  he  is 
[  mischievous,  and  has  been  apt  to  play 
tricks  upon  her  from  boyhood. 

1  cBunot  help  mentioning  one  btile  ceremony, 
which,  I  believe,  is  pecuh'ar  to  the  Hall.  Ailer 
the  cloth  is  remove<l  at  dinner,  the  old  house- 
keeper Baib  into  the  room,  and  stands  behind  the 
Squire's  uhair,  when  he  filla  her  a  glass  of  wine 
vith  his  own  hands,  in  which  she  drinks  the 
health  of  the  company  in  a  truly  respectful  yet 
manner,  and  theu  retires.  The  Squire 
received  the  custom  from  his  father,  and  has 
always  continued  it. 

There  is  a  peculiar  character  about  the  servants 
of  old  English  families,  that  reside  principally  in 
oiuitry.  They  have  a  quiet,  onlerly,  re- 
speclfiil  mode  of  doing  their  duties.  They  are 
always  neat  in  their  persona,  and  appropriately, 
and,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  technically  droased; 
they  move   about    the  house  without    hurry  or 

■  noise ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  bustle  of  employ- 
ment, or  the  voice  of  command ;  nothing  of  that 
obtnisive  housewifery  which  amounts  to  a  tor- 
ment. You  are  not  persecuted  by  the  process  of 
making  you  comfortable  ;  yet  everything  is  done, 
and  is  done  well.  The  work  of  the  house  is  per- 
formed as  if  by  magic,  but  it  is  the  magic  of 
^H  Bystem.  Nothing  is  done  by  fits  and  starts,  nor 
^H  at   awkward  seasons;  the  whole    goes   on    like 
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well-oiled   clock-work,  where   there   ia  no  noise 
nor  jarring  in  lie  operations. 

Engliali  servantB,  in  general,  are  not  treated 
with  great  inilolMnce,  nor  rewanleJ  by  niHny 
oommendatioiis  ;  for  the  English  are  Inconic  Rn'l 
reserved  toward  iheir  domeBtics;  but  an  approv- 
ing nud  and  a  kind  wonl  from  master  or  mistress 
goes  na  far  here  an  an  excess  of  praise  or  indul- 
gence elsewhere.  Neither  do  servants  oflen  ex- 
hibit any  animated  marks  of  affection  to  their 
employers ;  yet,  though  quiet,  they  are  strong  in 
their  attachments ;  and  the  reciprocal  regard  of 
masters  and  servants,  though  not  ardently  ex- 
pressed, is  powerful  and  lasting  in  old  English 


The  litle  of  "  an  old  family  servant "  carries 
with  it  a  thousand  kind  associations,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world;  and  there  is  no  claim  upon  the  home- 
bred charities  of  the  heart  more  irresistible  than 
that  of  having  been  "  bom  in  tlie  house."  It  is 
common  to  see  gray-headed  domesticH  of  this 
kind  attached  to  an  English  family  of  the  "  old 
school,"  who  continue  in  it  lo  the  day  of  iheir 
death,  in  the  enjoyment  of  steady,  unnffecied 
kindness,  and  the  performance  of  faithful,  uuof- 
ficious  duly.  I  think  such  iRstances  of  attach- 
ment speak  well  for  both  master  and  servant,  and 
the  freijueocy  of  them  speaks  well  lor  national 
character. 

These  observations,  however,  hold  good  only 
with  fiunilies  of  tlie  description  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  with  such  as  are  somewhat  retired, 
mid  pass  the   greater  part  of  their  time  in  the,^ 
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country.  As  to  the  powdered  menials  that 
tbroug  the  halla  of  inahioiiable  towu  residences, 
Ihey  equally  reflect  tbe  character  of  the  estab- 
Uehmeiita  to  wliich  they  belong  j  and  I  know  no 
more  complete  epitome  of  dissolute  heiirtlcHsness, 
and  pampered  inutility. 

But  the  good  "old  family  servant,"  —  the  one 
who  ha9  always  been  linked,  in  idea,  with  the 
home  of  our  lieart ;  who  has  led  us  to  school  in 
the  days  ol'  prattling  childhood ;  who  has  been 
the  oonfidaiit  of  our  boyish  cares,  and  schemes, 
and  enterprises ;  who  has  hailed  us  as  we  came 
home  at  vacations,  and  been  the  promoter  of  all 
our  holiday  sports ;  who,  when  we,  in  wandering 
manhowl,  have  left  the  patcmnl  roof,  and  only 
return  thither  at  iulerrals,  will  welcome  us  with 
a  joy  inferior  only  to  thai  of  our  parents ;  who, 
now  grown  gray  and  inflnn  with  age,  still  totters 
about  the  house  of  our  fattiers,  in  ibnd  and  fiiith- 
fiil  servitude ;  who  claims  us,  in  a  manner,  as  his 
own  1  and  hastens  with  querulous  eagerness  to 
anticipate  his  fellow-domesticB  in  waiting  upon 
us  at  table ;  and  who,  when  we  retire  at  night  to 
the  chamber  that  still  goes  by  our  name,  will 
linger  about  the  room  to  have  one  more  bind 
look,  and  one  more  pleasant  word  about  times 
that  are  piist,  —  wlio  does  not  experience  lowarda 
such    a   being   a   feeling    of  almost  lilial  ailec- 

I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  epitaphs 
on  the  grave-stones  of  such  valuable  domestics, 
recorded  with  the  simple  truth  of  natural  feel- 
ii^.     I  have  two  before  me  at  this  moment ;  one 
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copied  from  a  tombstone  of  a  church  to  War 
shire  : 

"Here  lieth  the  body  of  Joseph  Batte,  con- 
fidential servant  to  Greorge  Birch,  Esq^  of  Hani- 
stead  Hall.  His  grateful  frictid  and  master 
caused  thia  inscription  to  be  written  in  memory 
of  hb  diacretioD,  fidelity,  diligence,  and  continence. 
He  died  (a  bachelor)  aged  84,  having  lived  44 
years  in  the  same  family." 

The  other  was  taken  from  a  tombstone  in 
Eltham  church-yard : 

"  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mr.  James  Tappy, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  8tli  of  September, 
1818.  aged  84,  after  a  faithful  service  of  60  years 
in  one  ikmily;  by  each  individual  of  whioh  he 
lived  respected,  and  died  lamented  by  the  sole 
survivor." 

Few  monuments,  even  of  the  iUnstrious,  have 
given  me  the  glow  about  the  heart  that  I  felt 
while  copying  this  honest  epitaph  in  the  church- 
yard of  Eltham.  I  sympathized  with  this  "  sole 
survivor  "  of  a  family  mourning  over  the  grave 
of  the  faithful  follower  of  his  race,  who  hod  been, 
no  doubt,  a  living  memento  of  times  and  friends 
that  had  passed  away;  and  in  considering  this 
record  of  long  and  devoted  service,  1  call  to  mind 
the  toui:hing  speech  of  Old  Adam,  in  "  As  You 
Lite  II,"  when  tottering  after  the  youthfiil  son 
of  hb  ancient  master : 

"  Master,  go  oo,  md  I  will  follow  ibee 
To  ihc  Uat  gup,  with  iove  and  lo^altj'." 
NoTB.  —  I  cannot  but  mention  a  labiet  which  1  h^i'o  seen 
MmewhetB  in  the  chapel  of  Windwr  CuUa,  put  Dp  bj  the 
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king  to  the  msiBaiy  of  a  bmilf  serrant,  who  hid  been  a 

'   bitbfiil  attendant  of  bta  iBmenteii  daugbt«T,  the  PrinceM 

ilia-     Geor^  lU.  poaseased  mucli  Ot  tlifi  fltroagf  domeatic 

ig  of  the  old  English  vauntiy  gcndsmaa ;  aud  it  ia  an 

incideot  curioos  in  moaiuneDUi  biBtury,  and  creditatile  to  ttan 

humaa  beart,  a  moaarcb  crectiDg  a  □loaumual  in  honor  of  tha 
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knghtln  ■  i»p,  Ittt  wi 


jlOTWITHSTANDING  the  whimsiea 
I  parade  nmde  by  Lady  Liliycra&  on  her 
ival,  sho  has  none  of  llie  petty  state- 
lini'sa  that  I  had  imagined ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  degree  of  natnrc,  ajid  simple-hearted tiess,  if  I 
nuiy  use  the  phrase,  that  mingles  well  with  her 
old-laahioned  manners  and  harmless  ostentation. 
She  dresses  in  ridi  silks,  with  long  waJst ;  she 
rouges  considerably,  and  ber  hair,  which  is  nearly 
white,  is  frizzed  out,  and  put  up  with  pins.  Her 
face  is  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  but  the  delicacy 
of  her  features  shows  that  she  may  once  have 
been  beanliful ;  and  she  has  a  very  fair  and  well- 
shaped  luind  and  arm,  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  good  laily  is  still  a  little  vain. 

I  have  had  the  curiosily  to  gather  a  few  par- 
ticulars concerning  her.  She  was  a  great  belle 
in  town  between  thirty  and  forty  years  since,  and 
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T&gatA  for  Iwo  aeasoM  TOith  all  the  iiuolence  of 
beauty,  refusing  several  excellent  offers ;  when, 
unfortunately,  she  was  robbed  of  her  charms  and 
her  lovers  by  au  attack  of  the  eraall-poi.  She 
retired  imraedintely  into  the  country,  wliere  she 
some  lime  oiler  inheriled  an  estate,  and  married 
a  baronet,  a  fornier  admirer,  whose  passion  had 
suddenly  revived ;  "  having,"  ae  he  said, "  always 
loved  her  mind  rather  than  her  person." 

The  baronet  did  not  enjoy  her  mind  and  for- 
tune above  six  months,  and  had  scarcely  grown 
very  tired  of  her,  when  he  broke  his  neck  in  a 
fbx-cha£c,  and  letl  her  free,  rich,  and  disconsolate. 
She  has  remained  on  her  estate  in  the  country 
ever  since,  and  has  never  shown  any  desire  to 
r«tum  to  town,  and  revisit  ihe  scene  of  her  early 
triumplis  and  fntal  malady.  All  her  favoiilo  rec- 
ollections, however,  revert  to  that  short  period  of 
her  youthful  beauty.  She  has  no  idea  of  town 
but  as  it  was  at  that  time ;  and  continually  for- 
gets that  the  place  and  people  must  have  changed 
materially  in  the  course  of  nearly  half  a  century. 
She  will  often  speak  of  the  toasts  of  those  days 
aa  if  still  reigning ;  and,  until  very  recently,  used 
to  talk  with  delight  of  the  royal  family,  and  Ihe 
beauty  of  the  young  princes  and  princesses.  She 
cannot  be  brought  to  think  of  the  present  king 
otherwise  than  as  an  elegant  young  man,  rather 
wild,  but  who  danced  a  minuet  divinely ;  and 
before  he  came  to  the  crown,  would  often  mention 
him  as  the  "sweet  young  prince." 

She  talks  also  of  the  walks  in  Kensington 
Garden,  where  the  gentlemen  appeared  in  gold- 
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laced  coatg  and  cocked  lititti,  and  tbe  ladies  in 
hoops,  and  swept  so  proudly  along  ihe  grassy 
avenues ;  ami  slie  lliinlu  Llie  ladies  let  tliemselves 
sadly  down  in  tlicir  dignity,  when  they  gave  up 
coshioned  head-dresses,  and  bigh-heeled  shoes. 
She  bas  much  to  say  too  of  the  officers  who  were 
in  the  train  of  her  odmirere ;  and  speaks  famil- 
iarly of  many  wild  young  blades,  wlio  are  now, 
perhaps,  hobhiing  about  wulering  -  places  with 
crutches  aud  gouty  shoes. 

Whether  the  taste  the  good  lady  had  of  matri- 
mony discouraged  her  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
though  her  merits  and  licr  riches  have  attracted 
many  suitors,  she  has  never  been  tempted  to 
veulure  oguu  Into  the  happy  state.  This  is 
eingular,  too,  for  slie  seems  of  a  most  floit  and 
susceptible  heart ;  is  always  talking  of  love  and 
connubial  felicity,  and  is  a  great  stickler  for  old- 
fashioned  gallantry,  devoted  attentioi^s,  and  eternal 
constancy,  on  the  port  of  the  geittlemen.  She 
lives,  however,  after  her  own  taste.  Her  house, 
I  am  told,  must  have  been  built  and  furnished 
about  the  time  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  every- 
thing about  it  is  somewhat  formal  iind  stately : 
but  has  been  soileucd  down  into  a  degree  of 
voluptuousness,  cliaracteristic  of  au  old  lady,  very 
tender-hearted  and  romantic,  and  who  lovea  her 
esse.  Tlie  cushions  of  the  great  arm-chairs,  and 
wide  sofas,  almost  bury  you  when  you  sit  down 
an  them.  Flowers  of  the  rnoat  rare  and  delicate 
kind  are  placed  about  the  rooms  and  on  little  ja- 
panned stands;  imd  sweet  bags  lie  about  the  ta- 
bles and  mantelpieces.     The  house  is  ftdl  of  pet 
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Ao^,  Angola  cats,  and  sniging-birds,  who  are  as 
carefully  waited  upon  as  shi]  \i  herself. 

She  is  dainty  in  her  liviog,  and  a  little  of  au 
epicure,  living  on  white  meats,  and  liule  ladylike 
dishes,  Uiough  her  servants  have  subslaiilittl  old 
English  fare,  as  their  looke  hear  witness.  Indeed, 
itiey  are  so  inilulged  lliat  they  are  all  spoiled  ; 
and  when  they  lose  their  j>reiient  place,  they  will 
be  fit  for  no  other.  Her  ladyship  is  one  of  those 
eaay-tempered  being,'*,  that  are  always  doomed  to 
be  much  liked,  but  iU  served  by  their  domestics. 
ukI  cheated  by  all  the  world. 

Madi  of  her  lime  is  passed  in  reading  novels, 
of  which  she  hua  a  most  exteosive  library,  and  a 
constant  supply  from  the  pubhshers  in  town. 
Her  erudition  in  this  line  of  literature  is  immense ; 
she  has  kept  pace  with  the  press  for  half  a  cen- 
tiuy.  Her  mind  is  stuffed  with  love-tales  of  all 
kinds,  frrim  the  stately  amours  of  the  old  books 
of  (ihivolry,  down  to  the  last  blue-covered  ro- 
mance, reeking  from  the  press ;  though  she  evi- 
dently ^ves  the  preference  lo  those  that  cnme  out 
in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  when  she  was  first 
in  lore.  She  maintains  that  tlicre  are  no  novels 
written  nowadays  equal  to  Pamela  and  Sir 
Charles  Graudison  ;  and  she  places  the  Castle  of 
Otnuito  at  the  head  of  all  ronuinces. 

She  does  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  her  neighbor- 
hood, and  is  imposed  upon  by  every  beggar  in  the 
county,  Siie  is  the  benefactress  of  a  village 
adjoining  her  estate,  and  takes  an  especiid  inter- 
BEt  in  all  its  love  -  atfutrs.  She  knows  of  every 
Gonrtehip  that  is  going  on  ;  every  loveloni  damsel 
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is  sure  to  iiud  a  patieut  liateuer  and  a  Boge  adviser 
in  her  ladyship.  Slie  takes  great  pains  to  recon- 
cile all  love-quorreU ;  and  should  any  faithless 
Hwain  persist  in  his  inconstancy,  he  is  sure  to 
draw  on  himself  the  good  lady's  violent  iiidigna- 

I  have  learned  these  particulars  partly  from 
Frank  Bracebridge,  and  partly  from  Master  Simon. 
I  am  now  able  to  aecount  for  (he  a^iduous  atten- 
tion of  the  Latter  to  her  ladyship.  Her  house  is 
one  of  his  favorite  resorts,  where  he  is  a  very 
important  personage.  He  makes  her  a  visit  of 
business  once  a  year,  when  he  looks  into  all  her 
affairs ;  which,  as  she  is  no  maiii^r,  are  apt  to 
get  into  confusion.  He  examines  the  books  of 
the  overseer,  and  shoots  about  the  estate,  which, 
he  says,  is  well  stocked  with  game,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  poached  by  all  the  vagabonds  in  the 
neighborhood. 

It  is  thought,  as  I  before  hinted,  that  the  cap- 
tfun  will  inherit  the  greater  part  of  her  property, 
haying  always  been  her  chief  favorite :  for,  in 
fact,  she  is  partial  to  a  red  coat.  .She  has  now 
come  to  the  Hall  to  be  present  at  his  nuptials, 
having  a  great  disposition  to  interest  herself  in 
bU  matters  of  love  and  matrimony. 
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mail  who  is  little  of  a  philoeopher, 

I  a  bachelor  to  boot ;  and  who,  b^ 
I  diiil  of  some  experience  in  the  follies  of 
life,  liejrjiis  to  louk  with  a  learned  eye  upon  ihe 
ways  of  man,  and  eke  of  woman ;  to  auch  a  man, 
I  eay,  there  is  soraetliing  very  cDteiiuinJug  in 
noticing  the  conduct  of  a  pair  of  young  lovers. 
It  may  not  be  as  grave  and  scientific  a  study  as 
the  loves  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  certainly  as  in- 
teresting. 

I  liave  therefore  derived  much  pleasure,  since 
my  arrival  at  the  Hall,  from  observing  the  tiitr 
Juliu  and  ber  lover.  She  has  all  ibe  delighlliil, 
blushing  consciousness  of  an  artless  girl,  inexpe- 
rienced in  coquetry,  who  has  made  her  first  con- 
quest; while  the  eaplab  regards  her  with  that 
mixture  of  fondness  and  exultation  with  which  a 
youtlifiil  lover  is  apt  to  contemplate  so  beauteous 
a  prize. 

I  observed  them  yesterday  in  the  garden,  ad- 
vancing   along   one  of  the  retired  walks.     The 
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Bun  was  shining  with  delicious  n-nrmth.  malting 
great  masaea  of  briglit  verdure,  aud  deep  blue 
aiiade.  The  cuckoo,  that  *•  harbinger  of  spring," 
woa  faintly  heard  from  a  dietance ;  tlie  thrush 
piped  from  the  hawthorn ;  and  the  yellow  butter- 
flies sported,  aud  toyed,  and  ooquialled  in  the 
air. 

The  (mt  Julia  was  leaning  on  her  lover's  arm, 
listening  to  his  couversation,  with  her  ejres  cast 
down,  a  soft  blush  ou  her  cheek,  and  a  quiet 
smile  on  her  lips,  while  in  the  hand  that  hung 
negligently  by  her  side  was  a  huucb  of  flow- 
era.  In  this  way  they  were  sauntering  slowly 
along ;  and  when  1  considered  them,  and  the 
scene  in  whicli  they  were  moving,  I  could  not 
but  think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  the  season 
should  ever  change,  or  that  young  people  should 
ever  grow  older,  or  that  blossoms  should  give 
way  to  truit,  or  that  lovers  should  ever  get 
married. 

From  what  I  have  gathered  of  family  anecdote, 
I  understand  that  the  &ir  Julia  is  the  daughter 
of  a  &vorite  college  friend  of  the  Squire  ;  who, 
after  leaving  Okford,  had  entered  the  army,  and 
served  for  many  years  in  India,  where  he  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmiph  with  the  natives, 
In  his  last  moments  he  had,  wilh  a  faltering  pen, 
recommended  his  wife  aiKi  daughter  to  the  kind- 
ness of  his  early  friend. 

The  widow  and  her  child  returned  to  England 
helpless  imd  almost  hopeless.  When  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge  received  accounts  of  their  situation,  he 
hastened  to  their  relief.     He  reached  them  just  in 
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time  lo  soothe  the  lait  raoiiients  of  the  mother, 
who  waa  dying  of  r  coneumption,  nnd  to  nwke 
her  happy  in  the  assurance  that  her  child  should 
never  want  a  protector. 

The  good  Squire  returned  with  hia  prattling 
dmrge  to  his  strongliold,  where  he  has  hrought 
her  up  with  a  tenderness  truly  patemat.  As  he 
has  taken  some  paina  to  saperintend  her  educii- 
tioD,  and  form  her  taste,  she  has  grown  up  with 
nuiny  of  his  notioua,  and  considers  him  the  wisest 
as  well  as  the  best  of  men.  Much  of  her  time. 
too,  has  been  passed  with  Lady  Lillycraft,  who  has 
instructed  her  in  tlie  mnnners  of  the  old  school, 
and  enrictied  her  mind  with  all  kinds  of  novels  and 
romances.  Indeed,  her  ladyship  has  had  a  great 
hand  in  promoting  the  match  betiveen  Julin  and 
the  capttdn,  having  hiid  them  together  at  her 
country  seat  the  moment  she  found  there  waa  an 
attachment  growing  np  between  them  ;  the  good 
lady  being  never  bo  liappy  as  when  she  has  a  pair 
of  turtles  cooing  about  lier. 

I  have  been  pleafsed  to  see  the  fondness  with 
which  the  fiiir  Julia  is  regarded  by  the  old  ser- 
vantfl  at  the  Hall.  She  has  been  a  pet  with  them 
from  childhood,  and  every  one  seems  to  lay  some 
olaim  to  her  education  ;  »o  that  it  is  no  wonder 
she  should  be  extremely  accomplished.  Tiie  gar- 
dener tauglit  her  to  rear  flowers,  of  which  she 
ifl  extremely  fond.  Old  Christy,  the  pn^inalical 
huntsman,  softens  when  she  approaches  ;  and  as 
she  aita  lightly  and  gracefully  in  her  saddle,  claims 
the  merit  of  having  taught  her  to  ride ;  while 
ttie  housekeeper,  who  almost  looks  upon  her  w 
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B  dftugUter,  intimates  thitt  ilie  tirat  gnve  her  ai 
insiglil  into  the  m^teriea  of  the  toilet,  buvini 
been  drcssing'in&id  id  her  young  days  lo  the  \vM 
Mrs.  Brncebridge.  I  ain  iQclitied  to  credit  thii 
last  claim,  as  I  have  noticed  that  Ilie  dre^s  of  thf 
young  lady  liad  aii  air  of  the  old  school,  thangfc 
managed  with  natife  taste,  and  that  lier  hair  wai 
put  up  very  much  in  the  style  of  Sir  Peter  Lely*! 
portraiis  in  the  picture  gallery. 

Her  very  musical  attainmeuW  partake  of  Ihif 
old-fashioned  chiiractcr,  and  most  of  her  songs  an 
such  as  are  not  at  the  present  day  lo  bo  found  oe 
the  piano  of  a  modern  performer.  I  luive,  boiv- 
ever,  seen  im>  much  of  modem  fashions,  moderr 
acoompliahments,  and  modem  fine  ladies,  that  1 
relish  this  tinge  of  antiquated  style  in  so  young 
and  lovely  a  girl ;  and  I  have  had  as  much  pleaa- 
ure  in  hearing  her  warble  one  of  the  old  songs  of 
Herrick,  or  Carcw,  or  Suckling,  ailapled  to  som< 
simple  old  melody,  as  from  lisleuing  to  a  lady 
amateur  sky-lark  it  up  and  down  through  tb( 
finest   bravura  of  RoKaini  or  Slozart 

We  have  very  pretty  music  in  the  evenings, 
occasionally,  between  her  and  the  captain,  assisted 
sometimes  by  Muster  Simon,  who  scrapts,  dubi. 
ously,  on  his  violin ;  being  very  apt  lo  get  out, 
and  to  halt  a  note  or  two  in  the  rear.  Sometime! 
he  even  thrums  a  little  on  the  piano,  and  takes  ■ 
part  in  a  trio,  in  which  his  voice  can  generally  be 
distinguished  by  a  certain  quavering  tone,  and  an 
ocCBSiooal  false  u 

I  was  praising  the  fair  Julia's  [>erformaDce  tc 
him  after  one  of  her  songs,  when  I  found  he  tool 


to  himself  tiie  whole  ci'edit  of  having  formed  her 

muncal  taet«,  assuring  me  that  she  was  very  npt ; 

.  and,  iuJeed,  auraming  up  her  whole  churacler  in 

Ltiis  knowing  way,  by  uditing,  that  "she  was  a 

KTeiy  mce  gii'I,  auJ  had  no  nonsense  about  her." 
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N  old  English  family  mfinsioD  is  k  fertile 
subject  for  study.  It  abounds  with  il- 
histratious  of  former  limes,  mid  Iracea 
of  the  tastes,  and  hiimore,  Bud  manners,  of  succee- 
sive  generations.  The  oiteratiuns  and  additions, 
in  different  styles  of  arcliilecture ;  the  furniture, 
plate,  pictures,  hangings  ;  the  warlike  and  sport- 
ing implements  of  different  uges  and  fancies  ;  all 
furnish  food  for  curious  and  amusing  speculation. 
As  the  Squire  is  vety  careful  in  collecting  and 
preserving  all  &.mtly  relics,  the  Hall  is  full  of 
retnembnuices  of  the  kind.  In  looking  about  the 
establishment,  I  can  picture  to  myself  the  charac- 
ters and  habits  that  have  prevailed  at  different 
eras  of  the  family  history,  I  have  mentioned  on 
a.  former  occasion   the  arroor   of  the  cmsaden 
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which  hangs  up  in  the  HalL  There  are  atao  sev- 
eral jackbools,  wilh  enormously  thick  soles  and 
high  heels,  which  belonged  to  a  set  of  cavaliers, 
who  filled  the  Hall  with  the  din  and  stir  ut"  unns 
during  the  time  of  the  Covenanters.  A  number 
of  enonnoue  drinking-vesaels  of  antique  fashion, 
witli  huge  Venice  glasaea,  and  green  hock-glasses, 
with  the  Apostles  in  relief  on  them,  remain  as 
monuments  of  a  generation  or  two  of  hard  livers, 
who  led  a  life  of  roaring  revelry,  and  firsl  intro- 
duced the  gout  into  the  family. 

I  shall  pass  over  several  more  such  indications 
of  temporary  laatea  of  the  S^^uire's  predeceasors ; 
but  1  cannot  forbear  to  notice  a  pair  of  antlers  in 
the  great  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  trophies  of  a 
hard-riding  squire  of  former  timeB,  wlio  waa  the 
Nimrod  of  thuse  parts.  TJiere  are  many  tradi- 
tions of  his  wonderful  feats  in  hunting  still  exist- 
ing, which  are  related  by  old  Christy,  the  hunts- 
man, who  gets  exceedingly  nettled  if  they  ore  in 
the  least  doubted.  Indeed,  there  is  a  frightful 
chasm,  a  few  miles  from  the  Hall,  which  goes  by 
die  name  of  the  Squire's  Leap,  &om  his  having 
cleared  it  in  the  ardor  of  the  chose  ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  old  Christy  shows  the 
very  dints  nf  the  horse's  hoofs  on  the  rocks  on 
eacli  side  of  the  chasm. 

Master  Simon  holds  the  memory  of  this  Squire 
in  great  veneration,  and  has  a  number  of  ex- 
traordinary stories  to  tell  concerning  him,  which 
he  repealfl  at  all  hunting-dinners ;  and  I  am  told 
that  they  wax  more  and  more  mtirvellou,4  the 
older  they  grow.     He  has  aba  a  pair  of  Rippon 
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nighly  hunter  < 
on  particular  o 


^UTB  which  belonged  to 
yore,  and  which  he  only  n 
casioue. 

The  place,  however,  which  abounds  moet  wi4j 
mementos  of  past  times,  is  the  picture  galletyil 
and  there  is  Bomething  stnuigely  pleRsing,  tboni 
melancholy,  in  considering  the  long  rows  of  p 
Iraite  which  compose  the  greater  part  o~ 
lection.     They  furnish  a  kuid  of  namti' 
lives  of  the  family  worthies  which  I  am  enabla 
ta  read  wilh  the  assistance  of  the  venerable  houi 
keeper,  who  is  the    family  chronicler,  prompt« 
ocensioiiaily   by    Master    Simon.     There    is    ;  ~ 
progress  of  n  tine  lady,  for  instance,  through  i 
variety  of  portrails.     One  represents  her  a 
Ue  girl,  with  a  long  waist  and  hoop,  holding 
kitten  in  her  arms,  and  ogling  the  spectator  oUf 
of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  as  if  she  could  not  ti 
her  head.     In  another  we  find  her  in  the  freshr 
neas  of  yonthful  beauty,  when  she  « 
braied  belle,  and  so  hnrd-hearted  as  to 
end  unfortunate  gentlemen  la  run  di^sperate  nnri 
write  bad  poetry.     In  another  she  in  depicted  a 
a  stately  dame,  in  the  maturity  of  her  chari 
next  to    the  portrait  of  her  husband,  a  gnllai 
colonel  in  full-bottomed  wig  and  gold'laced  I 
who  wn.'<  killed  abroad  ;  and,  liDiilly,  her  monumeol 
is  in  the  church,  the  spire  of  wliich  may  be  si 
from  the  window,  whore  her  elfigy  is  carved  uiB 
marble,  and  represents  her  as  a  venerable  ( 
of  seventy -sii. 

In  like  manner  I  have  followed  some  of  the  I 
family  great    men  through  a  series  of  pictureo^  I 
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from  early  boyhood  to  the  robe  of  dignity,  or 
truncheon  of  coininiuicl,  and  so  on  by  degrees,  un- 
til tliey  were  garnered  up  in  the  common  repos- 
itory, the  neighboring  church. 

There  is  one  group  that  particularly  interested 
me.  It  consisted  of  four  sisters  of  nearly  the 
•ame  age,  who  flourished  about  a  century  since. 
.and,  if  1  may  judge  from  their  portraits,  were 
extremely  beautittiL  I  can  imagine  wbat  a  scene 
of  gayety  and  romance  this  old  mansion  mutt 
have  been,  when  they  were  in  the  heyday  of  their 
charms;  when  they  passed  like  benutilul  vis- 
ions throagh  its  hatls,  or  stepped  daintily  to  mu- 
KC  in  the  reveU  and  dances  of  the  cedar  gallery  ; 
or  printed,  with  delicate  feet,  the  velvet  verdure 
of  these  lawns.  How  must  they  have  been  look- 
ed np  to  with  mingled  love,  and  pride,  and  rev- 
erence, by  the  old  family  sen-ants  ;  and  followed 
with  almoet  painful  admiration  by  the  aching  eyes 
of  rivaJ  udmireK  !  Uow  mast  melody,  and  song. 
and  tender  serenade,  have  breathed  about  these 
courts,  and  their  echoes  whispered  to  the  loitering 
tretul  of  lovei*s !  How  must  these  very  turrets 
have  made  the  hearts  of  the  young  galliards  thrill 
M  Ihey  first  discerned  them  from  afar,  rising  from 
ainong  tlie  trees,  and  pictured  to  themselves  the 
beauties  caskeled  like  gems  within  these  walls ! 
Indeed,  I  have  discovered  about  the  place  several 
foint  records  of  this  reign  of  love  aiul  romance. 
when  the  Hall  was  a  kind  of  Court  of  Beauty. 

Several  of  the  old  romaneea  in  the  library 
have  luarginal  notes  expressing  sympathy  and 
approbation,  where  there  are  long  speecliea  extol- 
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ling  ladies'  charms,  or  protesting  eternal  fidelity. 
3r  bewailing  the  cruelty  of  some  tjmDnical  fair 
one.  The  interviews,  and  ilecUrations,  and  part- 
ing scenes  of  lender  lovers,  also  bear  evidence 
of  haring  been  frequently  read,  and  are  scored 
nnd  marked  with  notes  of  admirBtiun,  and  bare 
initiiUa  written  on  the  margins ;  most  of  which 
annotations  have  the  day  of  the  month  and  year 
annexed  to  them.  Several  of  the  windon^,  too, 
Uiive  scraps  of  poetry  engraved  on  them  with  dia- 
monds, taken  from  the  writings  of  the  fair  Mrs. 
Philips,  llie  once  celebrated  Orinda.  Some  of 
these  seem  to  have  been  inscribed  by  lovers ;  and 
others,  in  a  delicate  and  unsteady  hand,  and  a 
little  itukccuiitte  in  liie  spelling,  hare  evidently 
been  written  by  the  young  ladies  themselves,  or 
by  female  fi-ionds,  who  have  been  on  visits  to  the 
HolL  Mrs.  Philips  seems  to  have  l>cen  their  ia- 
vorite  auUior.iuid  they  have  distributed  the  names 
of  her  heroes  and  heroines  among  their  circle  of 
intimacy.  Sometimes,  in  a  male  hand,  the  verse 
bewails  the  cruelty  of  beauty,  and  the  sufferings 
of  constant  love ;  while  in  a  female  hand  it  pni* 
dishly  coutineB  itself  to  lamenting  the  parting  of 
female  friends.  The  bow-window  of  my  bed- 
room, which  has,  doubtless,  been  inhabited  by  one 
of  these  beauties,  has  several  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. I  have  one  at  this  moment  Iwfore  my 
eyes,  called  "  Cainilla  parting  with  Leonora": 

"  How  pcrisbed  iB  (lie  joj-  that 's  post, 
The  preaent  bow  unsteady ! 
Wbsl  vorofort  can  \x  great  aud  lost, 
When  this  ia  gonti  alreadf  ?  " 
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And  clo»3  hj  it  is  ouoCher,  written,  perhaps,  b; 
Boine  adventurous  lover,  who  tiod  stolen  into  the 
ladya  chamber  during  her  abscoee. 


Theodosius,  ITOO." 

When  I  look  at  these  faint  records  of  gallan- 
try and  tenderness ;  when  I  contemplate  the  tod- 
ing  portriliu  of  these  beautiful  girls,  and  tliink  loo 
that  they  have  long  aince  bloomed,  reigned,  grown 
old,  died,  and  passed  aivay,  and  with  them  all 
iheir  gracea,  their  triumphs,  their  rivalries,  their 
admirers  ;  the  whole  empire  of  love  and  pleasure 
in  which  they  ruled — "all  dead,  all  buried,  all 
forgotten,"  I  find  a  cloud  of  melancholy  stealing 
over  the  present  giiyeties  around  me.  I  was  gaz- 
ing, in  a  musing  mood,  this  very  morning,  at  the 
portrait  of  the  lady  whose  husband  was  killed 
abroad,  when  the  fiur  Julia  entered  the  gallery, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  captain.  The  sun 
Bhone  through  the  row  of  windows  on  her  as  she 
passed  along,  and  she  seemed  to  beam  out  each 
time  into  brightness,  and  relapse  into  shade,  until 
the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  closed  alter 
her.  I  felt  a  sluiiieBs  of  heart  at  the  idea,  that 
this  was  an  emblem  of  her  lot ;  a  few  more  years 
of  annshiiie  and  sliude,  and  all  this  life,  and  love- 
liness, and  enjoyment  will  have  ueased,  and  noth- 
ing be  left  to  commemorate  this  beautiful  being 
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but  one  more  perishable  portnut ;  to  awakeu 
perhaps,  the  trite  epecuUtiooB  of  some  future  loi- 
terer, like  myself,  when  I  and  my  scribbliagE 
sbatl  bavB  lired  throngh  our  brief  e 
been  fi 


AN   OLD    SOLDIER. 

H  tatlMr  out  abmd ;  lit  (ml  ■  beatl 
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|HE    JltUl  WBS  thrown  into    eome    liitle 
ngiljilion,  B  few  days  since,   by  the  ar- 

,  rival  of  General  Harbottle.     He    had 

been  expected  Ibr  several  days,  and  looiied  Ibr, 
rather  impatiently,  by  several  of  the  &mily. 
Master  Simon  assured  nie  that  I  would  like  the 
general  hugely,  for  he  was  a  blade  of  the  old 
school,  and  nn  excellent  table-companion.  Lady 
Lillyeraft,  ateo,  appeared  to  be  somewhat  fluttered 
on  the  morning  of  the  general's  arrival,  for  he 
had  been  ooe  of  her  early  admirers ;  and  she  rec- 
ollected him  only  aa  a  dashing  young  ensign,  just 
come  upon  the  town.  She  actually  spent  nu 
hour  longer  nt  her  toilette,  and  made  her  appear- 
ance with  her  hair  uncommonly  frizzed  and  pow- 
dered, and  on  additional  quantity  of  rouge.  She 
was  evidently  a  lit  lie  surprised  and  shocked. 
therefore,  at  finding  the  lithe  dashing  ensign 
transformed  into  a  corpulent  old  general,  with  i\ 
double  chin ;  though  it  was  a  perlect  picture  (o 
witness  their  salutations,  the  graciousness  of  her 
profound  coartesy,  and  the  air  of  the  old  school 
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with  which  the  geneiiil  look  off  hia  hat,  swayed  it 
gently   in  his    hand,  and    bowed    hia    powdered 

All  this  bustle  and  anticipation  has  caused  me 
to  study  the  general  witli  a  liule  more  attention 
than,  perhaps,  I  should  otherwise  hnve  done  ;  and 
the  few  diiys  that  he  has  already  passed  at  tlf 
Hall  have  enabled  me,  I  think,  to  furuisb  a  toler- 
able lilieDess  of  him  to  the  reader. 

He  is,  as  Master  Simon  obsen'ed,  a  soldier  of 
the  old  school,  with  powdered  head,  side-locksi, 
and  pigtail.  His  face  is  shaped  like  the  stern  of 
a  Dut«h  man-of-war,  uhtfow  at  top,  and  wide  at 
bottom,  with  fiUl  rosy  cheeks  and  a  double  chin ; 
BO  that,  to  use  the  caut  of  the  day.  Lis  organs  of 
eating  may  be  said  to  be  powerfully  developed. 

The  general,  tlnugh  a  veteran,  lias  seen  very 
little  active  service,  except  ttie  taking  of  Sering- 
aputam,  which  tbnns  an  era  in  his  history.  He 
wears  n  large  emerald  in  hia  bosom,  lutd  a  dia- 
mond on  his  finger,  which  he  got  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  whoever  is  unlucky  enough  to  notice 
eitlier,  is  sure  to  involve  himself  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  siege.  To  judge  from  the  gen- 
eral's conversation,  the  taking  of  Seringapalam  is 
■be  most  important  affair  that  has  occurred  for  the 
lust  century. 

On  tlte  approach  of  warlike  limes  on  the  Conti- 
nent, he  was  rapidly  promoted  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way  of  younger  officers  of  merit ;  until,  hav- 
ing been  hoisted  to  the  rank  of  general,  he  was 
quietly  laid  on  the  shelf.  Siiiee  that  time  his 
campaigns  have  been  principally  confined  to  wa- 
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tering-placee ;  where  be  drinks  the  wat«re  tor  a 
slight  touch  of  the  liver  whidi  he  got  in  India ; 
and  plnys  whiat  will)  old  dowagers,  with  whom 
he  has  flirted  in  his  younger  days.  Indeed,  lie 
talks  of  all  the  fine  women  oi  the  last  holf  cen- 
tury, and,  awarding  to  hints  which  he  now  and 
then  drops,  has  L-ujuyed  the  pHrticulor  Biniles  ol' 
many  of  them. 

He  has  seen  considerable  garrison  duly,  and 
can  epeak  of  almost  every  place  famous  for  good 
quarters,  and  where  the  inhabitants  give  good  din- 
ners. He  is  ft  dinerKiut  of  firsl-rate  currency, 
when  in  lawn ;  being  invited  to  one  place  be- 
cause he  has  been  seen  at  another.  In  the  same 
way  he  is  invited  about  the  uountry-eeals,  and 
oin  describe  half  the  seata  in  tlie  kingdom,  from 
actual  observation  ;  nor  ia  any  one  better  vented 
in  DDurt  gossip,  and  the  pedigrees  and  intermar- 
riages of  the  nobility. 

As  the  general  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  an  old 
beau,  and  there  are  several  ladies  at  tlie  Hsli, 
etpecially  hts  quondam  flame  Lndy  LUlycratl,  he 
is  put  rather  upon  his  gallantry.  He  commonly 
passes  some  time,  therefore,  at  his  toilette,  and 
lakee  the  field  at  a  late  hour  every  morning,  with 
his  hair  dressed  out  and  powdered,  and  a  rose  in 
hia  button-hole.  Aller  he  has  breakfasted,  he 
walks  up  and  down  the  terrace  in  the  sunshine, 
liumining  an  air,  and  hemming  between  every 
stave,  carrying  one  hand  behind  hb  back,  and 
with  the  other  touching  his  cane  to  the  ground, 
and  then  raising  it  np  to  his  shoulder.  Should 
he,  in  these  morning  promenades,  meet  any  of  the 
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elder  ladiea  of  the  family,  as  he  frequently  does 
Lady  Lillycraft,  hb  hat  ia  iminedialely  in  bia 
liaiid,  and  it  in  enough  to  remind  one  of  Uiose 
courtly  groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  old 
prints  of  Windsor  Terrace,  or  Kensington  Giarden. 
lit;  talks  IVequently  about  ''  (he  serrice,"  and  is 
fond  of  bamming  the  old  song, 
"  Why,  (oldiBra,  why. 

Should  we  Iw  meluicholy,  boyi  V 

Why,  toliiien,  why, 

WhoM  biuineM  'tin  to  dial  " 

I  cannot  discover,  however,  that  the  general  bos 
ever  run  any  great  risk  of  dying,  exixpllng  from 
an  apoplexy  or  an  indigestion.  He  criticises  all 
the  battlcij  ou  the  Contiueut,  and  disaisses  the 
inerils  of  the  commanders,  but  never  fails  to 
bring  the  oonveraniion,  uliimately,  to  Tippoo  Salb 
and  Seringapatiuu.  I  am  told  that  the  general 
wa*  a  perfect  champion  at  drawiug-roona,  parades, 
and  wateriiig-phuKS,  during  the  lute  war,  and  was 
looked  to  with  hope  and  confidence  by  many  an 
iilil  lady,  when  laboring  under  the  terror  of  Bona- 

He  19  tlioroughly  loyal,  and  attends  punctually 
on  levees  when  in  town.  He  han  treasured  up 
many  remarkable  sayings  of  the  late  king,  par- 
ticularly one  which  the  king  made  to  him  on  a 
Geld-day,  complimenting  him  on  the  excellence  of 
hie  horse.  He  extols  the  whole  royal  family,  but 
eHpeciolly  the  present  king,  whom  he  pronounces 
tlie  most  perfect  gentleman  and  best  whisl-player 
in  Europe.  The  general  sweara  rather  more  than 
'u  the  faahiou  at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  was  the 
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mode  in  the  old  school.  He  is,  however,  very 
strict  in  religious  mailers,  and  a  slfliich  church- 
man. Ue  repeats  the  responses  very  loudly  in 
church,  and  ia  emphatical  in  praying  for  tiie  king 
and  royal  tamily. 

At  table  his  royally  waxea  very  fervent  with 
his  socond  bottle,  and  the  song  of  "  God  save  tlie 
King "  puta  him  into  a  pei-fect  ecslAay.  He  ia 
atniutitigly  well  contented  with  the  present  state 
of  ibiiigs,  and  apt  to  get  a  Utile  impatient  at  any 
talk  about  national  ruin  mid  agricultural  distress. 
He  says  he  has  travelle<l  about  the  country  as 
much  as  any  man,  and  has  met  wiili  nothing  but 
prosperity  ;  and  lo  txinfess  the  truth,  u  great  purl 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting  &om  one  country- 
seat  to  another,  and  riding  about  the  parks  of  his 
friends.  "  They  talk  of  public  Uisti-ess,"  said  the 
general  this  day  to  me,  at  dinner,  as  he  smacked 
B  glass  of  rich  burgundy,  and  atst  his  eyes 
about  the  ample  board ;  "  they  talk  of  public 
distress,  but  wliere  do  we    find  it,  air?     I  see 


Take  my  word  for  it,  aj 
distress  is  all  humbug 


,  this  talk  about  public 
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Birt'^B  N  ^vmg    au  account  of  ihe  arrival  (^  1 
HE  3S|  Lftdy  LiUjcrsft  at  the  Hall,  I  ought  to  I 
Sg^9  have  inenlioDed  the  entertainment  which  f 
I  derived  fi^m  witneasing  the   unpacking  of  her  I 
wrriflg'',  flml  the  dispositig  of  her  retinue.    There  J 
it*    ftomeihiitg  extremely  amusing  to  me  in  the 
number  of  factitious  wants  the  loadn  of  ima^- 
nary  conveniences,  but  real  ineumbnuices,  with  ] 
which  the  luxurious  arc   npt    to   burden  them- 
selves.     1   like   lo   watch  the  whimsicAl  stir  and 
display  alwut  one  of  these  pclly  progresses,     Tha   | 
number  of  robustious  footmen  and  rutiuners  of 
all  kinds  bustling  about,  with    looks  of  intSaite  I 
gravity  nnd  importance,  to  do    alraoHt    nothing.  I 
The  number  of  heavy  trunks,  and  parcels,  and  f 
bandboxes  belonging  to  my  huly  ;  and  the  solici-  I 
tude   exhibited  about  some  humble,  odd-looking  I 
box,  by  my  lady's  maid ;  the  cushions  piled  i 
lite  cnrringe  lo  make  a  soft  sent  still  softer,  and  | 
to  prevent  the  dreailed  poasibiliiy  of  a  jolt ; 
smelling-boltles,  the  cordials,  the  biiskela  of  bis-   I 
cnit  and  fruit :    the  new  publications ;    all  pro-   j 
vided  lo  guard  ogaiust  hunger,  fatigue,  or  eonui  t 
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the  led  horses  to  VAry  the  mode  of  Irnvelling; 
and  all  this  preparation  and  parade  lo  move,  per- 
haps, some  very  good-for-nothing  personage  about 
B  little  space  of  earth  1 

I  do  not  meiui  to  apply  the  latter  part  of  these 
observationa  to  Lady  Lillycraft,  for  whose  simple 
kind-heartedness  I  have  a  very  great  respect,  and 
who  is  really  a  most  amiable  and  worthy  being. 
I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  mentioning  some 
of  the  motley  retinue  she  has  brought  with  her ; 
and  which,  indeed,  bespeak  the  overflowing  kind- 
ness of  her  nature,  which  requires  her  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  objecls  on  winch  to  lavish  iL 

In  the  first  place,  her  ladyship  has  a  pampered 
coachman,  with  a  red  face,  and  cheeks  that  hang 
down  like  dew-laps.  He  evidently  domineers 
over  her  a  little  with  respect  to  the  fnt  horees ; 
and  only  drives  ont  when  he  thinks  proper,  and 
when  he  thinks  it  will  be  "good  for  the  cattle." 

She  haa  a  favorite  page  to  attend  upon  her 
pereon :  a  handsome  boy  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  bnt  a  mischievous  varlet,  very  much 
spoiled,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  good  for  nothing. 
He  is  dressed  in  green,  with  a  profusion  of  gold 
cord  and  gilt  buttons  about  his  clothes.  She 
always  has  one  or  two  attendants  of  the  kind, 
who  are  replaced  by  others  as  soon  as  they  grow 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  has  brouglit  two 
dc^  with  her,  also,  out  of  a  numlicr  of  pets 
which  she  maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fat  span- 
iel called  Zephyr  —  though  heaven  defend  me 
from  such  a  zephyr !  He  is  fed  out  of  all  shape 
and  comlbrt ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out  of 
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his  head ;  he  wlieezea  with  corpulency,  and  cai 
not  waJk  without  great  difficulty.  The  otlier  is 
little,  old,  gray  muzzled  curmudgeoiL,  with  an  ur 
happy  eye,  thiit  kindles  like  ft  coal  if  you  onl 
look  at  him ;  bis  nose  tuma  up  ;  his  mouth  i 
drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  le«th  ;  i 
short,  he  has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  & 
gone  in  misanthropy,  and  totally  sick  of  the  work 
When  he  walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled  up  so  tigl 
that  it  seems  to  lifi,  bb  feet  from  the  ground 
and  he  seldom  makes  use  of  more  tbiui  three  leg 
at  a  time,  keeping  the  other  drawn  up  as  a  n 
serve.     This  last  wretch  is  called  Beauty. 

These  dogs  ore  full  of  elegant  itilmenta  lit 
known  to  vulgar  dogs ;  and  are  petted  and  nurse 
by  Lady  LillycraH  with  the  tenderest  kindneei 
They  are  pampered  and  fed  with  delicacies  b 
their  fellow-minion,  tlie  page ;  but  their  stomach 
are  often  weak  and  out  of  order,  so  that  the 
cannot  eat ;  though  I  have  now  and  then  see 
the  page  give  them  a  mischievous  pinch,  c 
thwack  over  the  head,  when  his  mistress  was  nt 
by.  They  have  cushions  for  their  express  use,  o 
which  they  lie  before  the  fire,  and  yet  are  apt  I 
shiver  and  moau  if  there  is  the  least  draught  o 
air.  When  any  one  entera  the  room,  they  m&k 
a  tyrannical  barking  that  is  absolutely  deatenin; 
They  are  insolent  to  all  the  other  dogs  of  th 
establish  meilt.  There  is  a  noble  sing-hound, 
great  favorite  of  the  Squire's,  who  is  a  privilege 
visitor  to  the  parlor  ;  but  the  moment  he  mak« 
his  appearance,  these  intruders  fly  at  him  wit 
furious  rage ;  and  I  have  admired  tlie  sover 
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indifference  and  conlumpt  with  which  he  seenw 
to  look  down  upon  his  puny  assailants,  When 
her  hulyship  drives  out,  these  dogs  are  generally 
carribd  with  her  to  lake  tlie  air ;  when  they  look 
oat  of  each  window  of  tlie  carriage,  and  bark  at 
all  vulgar  pedeatrian  dogs.  These  dogs  are  a 
ooDlinual  source  of  misery  to  the  household :  as 
tliey  are  always  in  the  way,  they  every  now  and 
tbeu  get  their  toes  trod  on,  and  then  there  is  a 
yelping  on  their  part,  and  a  loud  lameulation  ou 
the  part  of  their  mistreBS,  that  fill  the  room  with 
clainor  and  confusion. 

Lastly,  there  ia  her  ladyship's  wiutiug-genlle- 
woman,  Mrs.  Hamiah,  a,  prim,  pragmatical  old 
maid  ;  one  uf  the  most  intolerable  and  intolerant 
Tu^ins  that  ever  lived.  She  has  kept  her  vir- 
tue by  her  until  it  has  turned  sour,  and  now 
every  word  and  look  smacka  of  verjuice.  She  is 
the  very  opposite  to  her  mistress,  for  one  hates, 
Uid  the  other  lovee,  all  mankind.  How  they 
first  came  together  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  they 
bave  lived  together  for  many  years ;  and  the  abi- 
gail's  temper  being  tart  and  encroaching,  and  her 
ladyship's  easy  and  yielding,  tlic  former  has  got 
the  oomplele  upperhand,  and  tyrannizes  over  the 
good  lady  in  secret 

Lady  LillycralV  now  and  then  complains  of  it, 
in  great  confidence,  to  her  friends,  "but  huslies  up 
the  subject  immediutcly,  if  Mrs.  Hannah  makes 
her  appearance.  Indeed,  she  has  been  so  accua- 
tomed  to  be  attended  by  iier,  that  she  thinks  she 
could  not  do  without  her  ;  though  one  great  study 
of  her  life  is  to  keep  Mrs.  Hannah  in  good  humor 
by  little  presents  and  kinducssea. 
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Master  Simon  has  a  moat  Jevout  abhorrence 
mingled  with  awe,  fi>r  this  ancient  npinster.     He 
io!d  me  the  cither  day,  in  a  whisper,  that  she  waa- 
a  cursed  Lrimstone, — in  fact,  he  added  another 
epithet,  which  I  would  not  repeat  for  the  worid, 
I  have  remarked,  however,  that  he  is  alwa}«  ex- 
tremely civil  to  her  when  they  meet. 

[ 

■^^^^^.^^ 

READY-MONEY  JACK. 


.Liver  mta  wyll  mv  Aorjahe ; 


IN  the  skirts  of  the  nei<rhlMriiig  village 
there  livea  a,  kind  of  small  polentaU;, 
who,  for  aught  I  know,  is  a  represeDla- 
Utg  of  oue  of  tlie  moat  ancient  legitimate  lines 
of  the  present  duy ;  for  the  empire  over  which 
be  reigns  has  belonged  to  hb  family  time  out  of 
mind.  Hia  territories  comprise  a  considerable 
number  of  good  fat  acres ;  and  his  seat  of  power 
is  in  an  old  farm-house,  where  he  enjoys,  unmo- 
lested, the  stout  oaken  chair  of  his  ancestors. 
The  persoDago  to  whom  I  allude  is  a  sturdy  old 
yeoman  of  the  name  of  John  Tihbets,  or  rather 
Beady-Money  Jack  Tibbcls,  as  ho  is  called 
throughout  the  neighborhood. 

The  firet  place  where  he  attracted  my  attention 

I  was  in  the  church-yard  ou    Sunday ;  where  he 

;   on  a    tombstone  after  the  service,  with  his 
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bat  a  little  on  one  aide,  holdiog  forth  t 
circle  of  anililors  ;  and.  sa  I  presamed,  expound-  J 
iog  tlie  law  and  the  .propheUt;  until,  on  dntwingj 
a  little  nearer.  1  found  be  was  only  espatiatin^l 
on  ibe  merits  of  a  brown  horse.  He  preeented  f 
§o  fiutiiful  a  picture  of  a  substantial  Eogliah  j 
man,  such  as  he  is  of^en  JcBcribed  in  books,  height-  ■■ 
ened,  indeed,  by  some  little  finery  peculiar  to  | 
humelf,  tbat  I  could  not  but  lake  note  of  his  J 
whole  appearance. 

He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  a  etnmg, 
muscular  frame,  and  at  least  ai:^  feet  high,  with  ft   j 
physiogDoniy  as  grave  aa  a  lion's,  and  set  off  trith   i 
ehorl,  curling,  iron-grey  locks.     His  Hhirl-collar 
was  lumed  down,  and  displayed  a  neek  covered   ' 
with  the  same  short,  curling,  gray  hair  ;  and  be 
wore  a  colored  ailk  neck-cloth,  tied  very  loosely,  i 
and  lucked  in  at  the  bosom,  with  a  green  pasla   I 
brooch  on  the  knot.     His  coat  was  of  dark-green    ' 
cloth,  with  silver  buttons,  on  eacli  of  which  was 
engraved  a  stag,  with  his  own  name,  John  TH)- 
bets,  underneath.     He  bud  an  inner  waistcoat  of 
figured  chintz,  between  which  and  his  coat  was  I 
another  of  scarlet  clotii,  unbuttoned.     His  breeches 
were  also  left  unbuttoned  at  the  knees,  not  from 
any  slovenliness,  but  to  show  a  brood  pair 
scariet  garters.     His   stockings  were  blue,  wilfa  | 
white  clocks;  he  wore  large  silver  shoe-buckles ;■ 
ft  broad  paste  buckle  In  bis  hatband;  his  sleeve ■ 
buttons  were  gold  seven-shilling  pieces ;  and   hs  f 
had  two  or  three  guineas  hanging  as  ornaments  | 
to  his  watcb-clmin. 

On  making  some  inquiries  about  him,  I  j 
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ered,  that  he  was  descended  from  a  line  of  farmers 
that  had  alwaye  lived  on  the  same  spol,  tind  owned 
the  Bame  properly ;  and  thai  half  of  Ihe  cliuruh- 
yard  wa«  taken  up  with  the  tombatonea  of  liis  race. 
He  has  all  his  Iti'e  been  un  important  chiiracler 
in  the  place.  When  a  youngster  be  wna  one  of 
the  most  roaring  blades  of  the  neighborhood. 
No  one  could  match  bim  at  wrestling,  pitching 
the  bar,  cudgel  play,  and  other  athletic  exercises. 
Like  the  renowned  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  ho  was 
the  village  champion  ;  carried  off  the  prize  at  all 
the  fairs,  and  threw  his  gauntlet  at  tiie  country 
ronnd.  Even  to  this  day  tlie  old  people  talk  of 
his  prowess,  and  midervalue,  in  comparison,  all 
tieroes  of  the  green  that  have  succeeded  him ;  nay, 
they  say,  lliat  if  Ready-Money  Jack  were  to  take 
the  Geld  even  now,  there  is  no  one  could  stand 
before  him. 

When  Jack's  father  died,  the  neighbors  shook 
their  heads,  and  predicted  that  young  hopeful 
would  soon  make  way  with  the  old  homestead ; 
but  Jack  falsified  all  Uieir  predictions,  The  mo- 
ment he  sncceeded  to  the  paternal  farm,  he  assumed 
a  new  character:  took  a  wite  ;  attended  resolutely 
to  bis  afiUirs,  and  became  an  industrious,  thritly 
&rmer.  With  the  family  property  he  inherited 
A  set  of  old  family  maxims,  to  which  he  steadily 
adhered.  He  saw  to  everything  himself ;  put  his 
own  band  to  the  plough ;  worked  hard ;  ale 
heartily ;  slept  soundly ;  paid  ibr  everything  in 
cash  down  ;  and  never  danced  except  be  could  do 
it  to  the  music  of  bis  own  money  in  both  pockets. 
He  has  never  been  without  a  hundred  or  two 
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pounds  in  gold  by  him,  and  never  allows  a  debcl 

U>  stand  uupuid.     This  lins  gained  bia 

rent    DBjne.  uf  which,  by  the   by,  he  is  a  litlli 

proud ;  Bud  baa  caused  him  to  be  looked  i 

as  a  very  wealthy  man  by  all  the  viUage> 

NotwitbaUmding    his    thrifl,  boweTCr,  he    1 
Quver  deuied  himself  the  amusemenld  of  life,  but'^ 
hus  taken  a  Bliura  in  every  passing  pletuure.     It  | 
is  his  maxiin,  tliat  "  he  that  works  hard  c 
ford  to  piny."     He  is,  therefore,  an  aiiendant  at  i 
all  the  country  fairs  and  wakes,  and  has  a  _ 
ined  himself  by  funis  of  strength  and  prowess  oo,  I 
every  village  green  in  the  shire.     He  otlen  makesL 
his  appearance  at  horse-races,  aud  sports  his  half-> 
guinea,  and  even  his  guinea  at  a  time ;  keep!  « 
good  horse  fur  bis  own  riding,  and  to  this  daj  u  \ 
fond  of  fulloiving  the  hounds,  and  is  generally  io,  j 
lit  the  death.     He  keeps  up  the  rustic  revels,  and.  1 
hospitalities  too,  for  which  his  paleroal  farm-hotiaa  f 
has  always  beeu  noted ;  lias  plenty  of  good  c~ 
and  dancing  at  harvest-home,  and.  above  all,  keep*  1 
the  "merry  night,"*  as  it  is  termed,  at  Christ-  | 

With  all  his  love  of  amusement,  however,  Jack.' I 
is  by  no  means  a  boisterous  jovial  corapanioiu.  f 
He  is  seldom  known  (o  laugh  even  in  the  midat# 
of  bis  gayety  j  but  maintains  the  same  graven  J 
lion-like  demeanor.     He  is  very  slow  at  < 
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bending  a  joke  (  aail  is  apt  U>  sit  puzzliag  at  it, 
with  a  perplextxl  louk,  nrkile  ibe  reat  of  tlie  com- 
pany is  iu  n  n>ur.  ThiM  gravity  lias,  ptrliaps, 
grown  OD  him  with  the  growing  n'uight  of  his 
chuucter ;  tbr  be  is  gradunlly  rising  into  patri- 
archal dignity  iu  \m  native  place.  Though  ho  no 
longer  takes  an  tictive  part  in  athletic  sports,  he 
always  presides  at  them,  and  is  appeak'd  to  on  all 
occaainna  as  umpire.  He  maiDlaius  the  peace  on 
the  village  green  at  holiday  games,  and  quells  all 
brawls  and  quarrels  by  collaring  the  parties  and 
^em  heartily,  if  refractory.  No  one 
ever  pretends  to  raise  a  hand  against  him,  or  to 
flonlend  against  his  decisions ;  the  young  men 
have  grown  up  in  habitual  awe  of  his  prowess, 
implicit  deference  to  him  as  the  champion 
and  lord  of  the  green. 

He  u  a  regular  Irequenler  of  the  village  inn, 
the  landlady  having  been  a  sweetheart  of  his  in 
early  life,  and  he  having  always  continued  on  kind 
terms  with  her.  He  seldom,  however,  drinks  any- 
thing but  a  draught  of  ale ;  smokes  hia  pipe,  and 
pays  hia  reckoning  before  leaving  the  tap-room. 
Here  lie  "gives  his  little  senate  laws";  decides 
bets,  which  are  very  generally  referred  to  him  ; 
determines  upon  the  characters  and  qualities  of 
horses  ;  and,  indeed,  plays  now  and  then  the  part 
of  a  judge,  in  settling  petty  disputes  between 
neighbors,  wiiich  otherwise  might  have  been  nursed 
by  country  alionieys  into  tolerable  law-suits. 
Jack  is  very  candid  »nA  impartial  in  his  doeisiona, 
but  he  has  not  a  head  to  carry  a  long  argument, 
and  is  very  apt  to  get  perplexed  and  out  of  p»- 
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lieDce  if  there  is  miicli  plciuling.  lie  gcnerad 
breaks  through  thu  arguuiciit  with  a  Btroug  roio) 
and  brings  nutters  to  a  siimiiuiry  ooucluaioii  b 
proiiouucing  whiit  ho  ciilh  lliu  "  upsliot  of  th 
business,"  or,  in  other  wonls,  **  the  long  and  th 
short  of  the  muttor.'' 

Jnck  tnade  a  journey  to  Lomloii  a  great  man; 
years  »incc,  whicli  liua  furnishtHl  him  with  topic 
of  eonrcrsalion  ever  since.  He  siiw  the  old  kinj 
on  the  terrace  nt  Windsor,  who  stopgted,  aix 
pointed  liim  out  to  one  of  the  prineCKses,  beiQ] 
probably  struck  with  Jack's  truly  yeomanlike  ap 
pcarance.  This  \a  a  liivorite  anei'doto  with  him 
and  has  no  doubt  had  a  gn>at  eftect  in  niakinj 
him  a  most  loyul  solijeet  ever  ()inee,  in  epice  ol 
taxes  and  pours*  nitei).  He  vntA  also  at  Itiirtholo 
inuw  fair,  where  he  liad  half  the  bnttoiii  cut  off 
his  coat;  and  u  gang  of  pickpockets,  attracted  bj 
his  external  show  of  gold  and  silver,  made  a  rcg 
ular  attcmjit  lo  hiii'tle  him  as  lie  was  gniting  a 
a  show ;  but  tor  once  they  caught  a  tartar,  foi 
Jack  enacted  as  great  wonders  among  the  gaii( 
as  Sam^ion  did  among  the  Philistines.  One  of 
his  neighbors,  wjjo  hail  acdimpHiiiiil  him  to  towo 
and  wtts  with  him  at  the  tiiir.  Iiniught  back  at 
account  of  his  exploits,  wliich  raiscil  the  pride  ol 
the  whole  villugu  ;  w)io  considered  their  cliatn 
pion  as  having  ^ulKlued  all  London,  and  eclipset 
ll»e  aehievcmenis  of  Frinr  Tuck,  or  even  the  re 
nowncd  Robin  ITiHal  himself. 

Of  late  years  the  old  ll-llow  ha*  begun  to  laki 
the  world  easily  ;  he  works  less,  and  indulges  ii 
greater  leisure,  his  son  having  grown  up.  and  sue 
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seeded  to  him  both  in  the  labors  of  the  &riu 
and  the  exploite  of  the  greeu.     Like  all  e 

distinguiehed  men,  however,  his  father'a  renown 
is  a  disadvantage  to  him,  for  lie  can  never  eorae 
up  to  public  expectation.  Though  a  fine  active 
fellow  of  ihree-aud-iwenty,  and  quite  the  "  cock 
of  the  walk,"  yet  the  old  people  declare  he  la 
nothing  like  what  Beady-Money  Jack  was  at  Ills' 
time  of  life.  The  youngster  himself  acknowledges 
his  inferiority,  and  has  a  wonderful  opinion  of  the 
old  man,  who  indeed  taught  him  all  his  athletic 
accomplishments,  and  holds  such  a  sway  aver  him, 
that,  I  am  told,  even  to  this  day,  he  woulil  litive 
no  heaitatiou  to  take  him  in  bands,  if  be  rebelled 
against  paternal  government. 

The  Squire  holds  Jack  in  very  high  esteem, 
and  shows  him  to  all  his  visitors,  as  a  specimen  of 
old  English  "  heart  of  oak."  He  frequently  calls 
at  his  bouse,  and  tastes  some  of  bis  home-brewed, 
which  is  excellent,  tie  nutde  Jack  a  present  of 
old  Tusser's  "  Hundred  Points  of  good  HusbanU- 
rie,"  which  has  furnished  him  with  reading  ever 
since,  and  is  bis  test-book  and  manual  in  all  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  concerns.  He  has  made 
dog's  ears  at  tbe  most  favorite  passages,  and 
knows  many  of  the  poetical  maxims  hy  hearL 

Tibbels,  though  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  or 
fluttered  by  high  acquaintances,  and  though  lie 
cberishes  a  sturdy  independence  of  mind  and  man- 
ner, yet  is  evidently  gratided  by  tbe  attentions  of 
the  Squire,  whom  he  has  known  from  boyhood. 
and  pronounces  ■'  a  true  geiitlemao  every  inch  of 
liim."     He  is,  also,  ou  ex<^Uent  terms  with  Mas- 
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ler  Simon,  who  ia  a  kind  of  privy  counsellor  to 
the  iamily ;  but  his  great  favorite  is  the  Oxoniui, 
whom  be  taagbt  to  nreatle  oiid  play  at  quarter- 
staff  when  a  boy,  and  considers  the  most  promis- 
iog  young  gentleman  in  tlie  whole  county. 
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TiM  BKlKllir  BHHl  iojItiUy 

Id  pliwwiE  plight  datb  piia  ixit 
OoodlsUonhlp  mud  comFUils 
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1HERE  is  no  charncler  in  the  comedy  of 
human  life  more  difficult  to  play  well 
than  tliat  of  on  old  Bachelor.  When  a 
siagle  gentleman,  therefore,  arrives  at  that  criti- 
cal period  when  he  begins  to  consider  it  an  imper- 
tinent question  to  be  asked  his  age,  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  look  well  to  his  ways.  Thia  perioii, 
it  is  true,  is  much  later  with  some  meu  than  with 
others  i  I  have  witnessed  more  than  once  the 
meeting  of  two  wrinkled  old  loda  of  this  kind. 
who  had  not  seen  each  for  several  years,  and 
have  been  amused  by  the  amicable  exchange  of 
compliments  on  each  other's  appearance  that  takes 
place  on  such  uccn^iona.  There  is  always  one 
invariable  observation :  "  Why,  bless  my  soul ! 
you  look  younger  than  when  last  I  saw  you  I " 
Whenever  a  man's  friends  begin  to  compliment 
him  about  looking  young,  he  roay  be  sure  that 
they  think  he  is  growing  old. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  conduct 
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of  Master  Simon  and  the  general,  who  have  be- 
come great  cromes.  As  the  Jbrmer  is  the  young- 
eat  by  many  years,  he  is  regarded  as  qui) 
youlhful  blade  by  tlie  genei-ul.  wha.  moreover, 
looks  upon  him  ea  a  man  of  great  wit  and  pro- 
digious acquirements.  I  have  already  hinted 
thai  Master  Simon  is  a  family  beau,  and  cod 
ered  rather  a  young  fellow  by  all  tlie  elderly  la- 
dies of  the  connection ;  for  an  old  bachelor,  in  an 
old  family  connection,  is  something  like  an  actor 
in  a  regular  dramatic  corps,  who  seems  to  ''  flour- 
iab  in  immoruil  youth,"  and  will  continue  to  play 
the  Romeos  and  Rangers  for  half  a  century  to- 
gether. 

Master  Simon,  too,  is  a  little  of  tlie  chameleon, 
and  takes  a  dltfcrent  hue  with  every  different 
companion :  be  is  very  attentive  and  officious,  and 
somewhat  sentimental,  with  Lady  Lillycrnlt;  cop- 
ies out  little  namby-pamby  ditties  and  love-aongs 
foi'  lier,  and  draws  quivers,  and  doves,  and  daria, 
and  Cupids  to  be  worked  on  the  comers  of  her 
jMJcket-hiuidkerchiefB,  He  indulges,  however,  in 
very  considerable  latitude  with  the  other  married 
ladies  of  the  family;  and  has  many  sly  pleasant- 
ries lo  whisper  to  them,  that  provoke  an  equivo- 
cal laugb  and  a  tap  of  the  fan.  But  when  he 
gels  among  young  company,  such  as  Frank  Brace- 
bridge,  the  Osonian,  and  the  general,  he  is  apt  to 
put  on  the  mad  wag,  anil  to  talk  in  a  very  bache- 
lor-like strain  about  the  sex. 

In  this  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  general,  whom  he  looks  up  to  as  a  man 
that  has  seen  the  world.     The  general,  in  tact. 
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tells  shwking  stories  after  dinner,  when  the  la 
dies  have  retired,  which  he  gives  as  some  of  the 
choiev  thiuga  tliat  are  served  up  at  the  MuUi- 
galawnej  dub  —  a  knot  of  boon  companions  in 
London.  He  ulso  repeals  the  Tut  jokes  of  old 
Migor  Peudergast,  the  wit  of  the  dub,  and  whieh, 
though  the  genlletnau  can  hardly  repeat  them  for 
laughing,  always  make  Mr.  Bracebridge  look 
grave,  he  having  a  great  antipathy  to  an  indecent 
jest  In  a  word,  the  genera!  is  a  complete  instance 
of  tlie  declension  in  gay  life,  by  which  a  young 
man  of  pleasure  is  apt  to  cool  down  into  an  ob- 
scene old  gentleman. 

I  saw  him  and  Master  Simon,  an  evening  or 
two  «nce,  conversing  with  a  buxom  milkmaid  iti 
a  meadow ;  and  from  their  elbowing  eadi  other 
now  uid  llien,  and  the  general's  shaking  his  aboul- 
dera,  blowing  up  his  cheeks,  ond  breaking  out 
into  a  short  lit  of  irrepressible  laughter,  I  had  uo 
doubt  they  were  playing  the  mischief  with  the  girl. 

As  I  looked  at  them  through  a  hedge,  I  could 
not  but  think  they  would  have  made  a  tolerable 
group  for  a  moderu  picture  of  Susannah  and  the 
[WO  elders.  It  is  true,  the  girl  seemed  in  no 
wise  alarmed  at  the  force  of  tlie  enemy ;  and  I 
question,  liod  either  of  them  been  alone,  whetlier 
she  would  not  Imve  been  more  than  they  would 
have  ventured  to  encounter.  Such  veiei-an  rois- 
ters are  daring  wags  when  together,  and  will  put 
any  female  to  the  blush  with  their  jokes ;  but 
Ihey  are  as  quiel  ns  lambs  when  they  fall  singly 
into  the  clutches  of  a  lijie  woman. 

In  spile  of  the  geuei'al's  years,  he  evidently  is 
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A  little  TiuD  of  liis  person,  anil  ambitiouB  of  oon- 
qneets.  I  hare  observed  him  on  Snoilay  in 
chuivb,  eying  the  counli;  girls  most  suspicioofr- 
ly  ;  and  have  «een  him  leer  upon  them  with  a 
doivnright  amorous  look,  even  when  he  has  been 
gidlnDting  Lndy  Lillycraft,  with  great  ceremony, 
through  the  diurch-yard.  The  generaL  in  fact, 
is  a  veteran  iu  the  service  of  Cupid  rather  than 
of  Mars,  having  Bigunlized  himself  in  all  the  gnr- 
risoQ  towns  ajid  country  quarters,  and  seen  ser- 
vice in  every  ball-room  of  England.  Kot  a  oel- 
ebratcd  beauty  but  he  bos  laid  siege  to  ;  and  if 
liis  word  may  be  taken  in  a  matter  wherein  uo 
man  is  apt  to  be  over- veracious,  it  ia  incredible 
the  BUfveui  lie  has  liad  with  t)ie  &ir.  At  presem 
he  a  like  a  worn-out  warrior,  retired  from  ser- 
vice, but  who  etill  cocks  his  beaver  with  a  mili- 
tary air,  awl  talks  stoutly  of  fighting  wbenever 
he  comes  within  the  smell  of  gunpowder. 

I  have  heard  him  speak  his  mind  very  G-eely 
over  his  bottle,  about  the  folly  of  the  captain  in 
taking  a  wife ;  as  he  thinks  a  young  soldier 
should  care  for  nothing  but  his  "  bottle  and  kind 
landlady."  But,  in  fact,  he  says,  the  service  on 
the  Continent  has  had  a  sad  e^ect  upon  the  young 
men ;  they  have  been  ruined  by  light  wines  and 
French  quadrilles.  "  They  Ve  nothing,"  he  says, 
"  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  service.  There  are  none 
of  3rour  six-lxittio  men  left,  that  were  the  souls 
of  a  mess-diimer,  and  used  to  play  the  very  deuce 
among  the  women." 

As  to  a  bachelor,  the  general  afBrms  that  he  is 
9.  tree  and  easy  man,  with  no  baggage  to  take 
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care  of  bat  his  portiiumteau ;  but  a  married  man, 
with  his  wife  hanging  on  his  firm,  alwnj-s  puis 
him  in  mind  of  a  chtimber-cHi  idles  tick,  with  ilH 
extingiibher  hitched  to  it.  I  should  not  mind  all 
this  iif  it  were  merelj  conHned  to  the  general ; 
but  I  fear  he  will  be  the  ruin  of  my  friend,  Mas- 
ter Simon,  who  already  begina  to  echo  hb  here- 
sies, and  to  tulk  iu  the  style  of  a  geDtleman  tlmt 
has  seen  life,  and  lived  upon  tho  town.  Indeed, 
the  general  secins  to  have  taken  Master  Simon 
in  liand,  and  talks  of  showing  him  the  lions  when 
he  comes  to  town,  and  of  introducing  him  to  a 
knot  of  choice  spirita  at  the  Mnlligatawnoy  club  ; 
which,  I  understand,  is  composed  of  old  nabobs, 
officers  in  the  Corapany's  employ,  and  other  "  men 
of  Ind,"  [hat  have  seen  service  in  the  East,  and 
returned  home  burnt  out  with  curry,  and  touched 
with  llio  liver-complaint.  They  have  their  reg- 
ular club,  where  they  eat  Mulligatawney  soup, 
I  nnoke  the  hookah,  talk  about  Tippoo  Saib,  8er- 
ingapatiUD,  and  tiger-hunting ;  and  ore  tediously 
agreeable  iu  each  other's  company. 


Wbleb  ohiKi  null,  half  ar  blauelfc  ( 

FrtcDd  wttbaul  ehviffr,  p1tjftl\fim  vll 

Li  Uili  ivtcl  doDbUiig  ot  our  lin^  lU 


Ift^trUl  1 1 1'',  [i  E  is  so  much  talk  about  matrimony  J 
^Sw*!  ''^''"^  '^°  around  mc,  in  conseqiieiioa  I 
HQtadl  uf  tbe  approaching  event  for  which  we  1 
are  assembled  at  the  HbXI,  that  I  confess  I  find  ( 
my  thoughts  singiilarlj  exercised  on  the  anbject. 
Indeed,  all  the  bachelors  of  tbe  eelablishment  » 
to  be  passing  through  a  kind  of  fiery  ordeal*;  fiw  J 
Lady  Lillycrafi  b  one  of  those  lender,  romtt 
read  dames  of  Ihe  old  school,  whose  taind  is  filled  ] 
with  flumes  and  darts,  and  who  breathe  DOthing  j 
but  constancy  and  wedlock.  She  is  forever  im- 
mersed in  the  concuraa  of  tlie  heart,  and,  to  use  1 
a  poetical  phrase,  is  perfectly  surrounded  by  " 
pnrple  light  of  love."  The  very  general  seemalo  1 
feel  the  influence  of  this  sentimental  atmosphere,  1 
to  melt  BS  he  approaches  her  tnd^'ship,  and,  for  ' 
the  time,  to  forget  all  his  heresies  about  tnatri-  ' 
mony  and  the  Btx. 

The  good  Indy  is  generally  surrounded  by  little 
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imenU  of  her  prevalent  taste :  novels  of  a 
nature ;  richlj-boimd  little  books  of  poe- 
try, that  are  filled  with  aooneM  and  love-toles, 
and  pcrfiiiaeii  with  roae-le&ves ;  and  she  baa  al- 
ways an  album  at  hand,  for  which  she  claims  the 
ooDtributioiia  of  all  ber  friends.  On  looking 
over  this  last  repoaitoiy  the  other  day,  I  found  a 
series  of  poetic^  extracts,  In  the  Squire's  liaud- 
irriting,  which  might  have  been  intended  aa  tnat- 
rinuinial  htnls  to  bis  word.  I  was  so  mucli  struck 
with  several  of  them,  that  I  took  the  liberty  of 
copying  them  out.  They  are  from  the  old  phiy 
of  Thomas  Davenport,  published  in  16til,  entitled 
"  The  City  Nigbl-Cap  " ;  in  which  is  drawn  out 
Bind  exemplified,  iu  the  part  of  Atetemio,  the 
character  i^  a  paUent  and  faithful  wife,  which  I 
think  might  vie  witli  that  of  the  renowned  Gri- 
eelda. 

I  have  otlcn  thought  it  a  pity  that  plays  and 
novels  should  always  end  at  the  wedding,  and 
should  not  give  us  another  act,  and  another  vol- 
ume, to  let  UB  know  how  the  hero  and  heroine 
conducted  themselves  when  married.  Their  main 
object  aeema  to  be  merely  to  instruct  young  ladies 
how  to  get  husbands,  but  not  how  to  keep  them: 
now  this  last,  1  speak  it  with  all  due  diffidence, 
appears  to  mo  to  be  a  desideratum  in  modem 
married  life.  It  is  appalling  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  adventured  into  the  holy  state,  to  see  how 
soon  the  flame  of  romantic  love  bums  out,  or 
rather  is  quenched  in  matrimony  ;  and  how  de- 
plorably the  passionate  poetic  lover  declines  into 
the  phlegmatic,  prosaic  husband.     I  am  inclined 
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[o  attribute  this  very  much  to  the  defect  juat 
tioued  in  the  plays  and  novels,  which  furm  a 
portant  a  branch  of  study  of  our  young  ladioi^ 
and  which  teach  them  how  to  be  heroines,  but 
leave  ihem  totally  al  a  loss  when  tliey 
be  wives.  The  play  from  which  the  quotattooB 
before  me  were  made,  however,  is  nn  exceptioH' 
to  this  remark  ;  and  I  cannot  refuse  myself 
pleasure  of  adducing  some  of  them  for  The  benefit 
of  the  reader,  and  for  the  honor  of  an  old  writer, 
who  has  bravely  attempted  to  awaken  dramatie 
interest  in  favor  of  a  woman,  even  atler  eke 
married ! 

Tiie  following  13  a  commendation  of  Abstemta 
to  her  husband  Lorctixo : 

"She  'a  madeit,  but  not  sallen,  and  lorei  allenu; 
Not  Ihat  she  wanU  apt  vronlB,  (Ibr  when  ihs  speaks. 
She  mSBRiea  love  with  wonder,)  but  becaaw 
She  calls  nlie  nilenco  the  tmul's  bamion]'. 

The  poorest  call  her  courteous;  aad  which  is  exMUmt, 

[Though  lair  lud  young)  she  nhoDs  lo  cxpoee  herself 

To  the  opinioa  ofHCrange  e_veA.     She  either  aeldom 

Or  never  walks  abroad  in  your  company. 

And  (hen  with  such  sweet  bathfulueis,  its  if 

She  were  ven taring  on  crock 'd  ice,  and  takes  delif^t 

To  «lep  into  the  print  jour  foot  hath  made, 

And  will  Tollow  yon  whole  fields;  bo  sht  will  drive 

TediousneiiHDDt  oftime  with  her  sweet  chnracler." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  excellence,  Abstemis 
had  tlie  misfortune  to  incur  the  unmerited  jeal- 
ousy of  lier  husband.  Instead,  however,  of  !•&• 
senting  his  harsh  treatment  with  clamorous  ap- 
braidings,  and  with  the  Btormy  violence  of  high. 


windy  virluti,  by  whicli  the  eparlu  of  UDger  are 
BO  ofUo  blown  into  a  flame,  sbe  enUures  it  with 
Ihu  meckiicsd  of  innscious,  but  puticut  virtue  i 
and  makes  the  fullowing  beautiful  np|)eiil  to  a 
friend  who  bns  wiliiesacd  Lcr  loag^uHiiriug  : 

"  Hut  tbou  not  leai  me 

But  ill  hi»  i^jaiiiui,  u  the  oceui  suflen 

The  tagrf  bark  to  plough  iharoDgb  ber  biaoiu. 

And  Jet  is  pmcntly  ao  amooth,  ilii  ore 

Cuiaot  peicaive  whore  the  wids  vooDd  was  made  ?  " 

Loreuzo,  being  wi-oughl  on  by  fiJse  repreaenta- 
lionB.at  length  repudiates  her.  To  tlie  lasl,bow- 
erer,  she  maintains  her  patient  aweetncsa,  and  her 
Jove  for  him,  in  spite  of  his  mielty.  She  de- 
plores his  eiTor,  even  more  than  his  uukiudneaa  ; 
and  lotncnla  the  delusion  which  bns  turned  hiR 
Tery  affection  into  a  source  ol'  bitiemess.  There 
is  a  moving  pathos  in  her  parUng  addre^  to  Lo- 
renzo after  their  divorce  : 

"  F«fewel!,  Loronso, 

Whom  my  hiuI  doth  love:  ifyoo  e'er  many, 
JSty  you  DUet  ■  good  wUb.  to  good  thai  yon 
Mkjr  not  auspccc  her,  nor  may  the  be  worthy 
Ofyoareuapidon:  and  ifyoa  bear  hereanei 
That  I  am  dead,  inquire  but  my  ]ait  word*, 
And  you  HhsU  know  that  to  the  lut  I  luvBd  you. 
And  when  yoa  walk  forth  witb  your  second  choice 
Into  the  pleasant  lieldii,  and  by  ohance  talk  of  me. 
Imagine  that  you  aee  me,  lean  and  pale, 

Strewing  your  path  witb  Bowen 

But  may  she  never  live  to  pay  my  debts: 

It  but  in  thotigbl  abe  wrong  you,  may  she  die 

Id  the  conception  of  the  injury. 

Pntjr  make  me  wealth)'  with  one  kiss:  farewell,  liri 
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bere  luflbr,  ligh.  imd  grnnn. 


In  a  ehort  time  Lorenzo  ilbcovera  \i\s  error, 
and  ibe  iunocence  of  his  iujured  wife.  In  the 
transports  of  lii.s  ri-pcntance  he  callx  to  mind  <dl 
her  feminine  excelkuce;  her  geulle,  uiicomplain- 
ing,    womanly   forliludG    uuder   wrongs   and   SOP- 


- — —  "  Oh  AlwlemU! 
Haw  lovely  thou  lookcst  now !  now  Ihou 
ChulflT  Limn  is  Ihfl  momiiig*B  mudpAty 
Tliat  riica  with  i  blutb,  over  whose  twiiuin 
The  weslem  wind  erccpt  toMj;  now  I  remcmbtf 
How,  wbi!n  she  ut  at  lafale,  her  obedient  eve 
Would  dweU  on  mine,  u  if  it  were  nol  well, 
Unices  it  look'd  where  I  look'd :  oh  how  proud 
Bha  was,  when  the  conld  crow  hereelflo  pleue  ma! 
But  when  now  Is  this  fair  lool?     Like  ■  nilver  doud 
She  halh  wepl  henelf,  I  fear,  into  the  dead  aea, 
And  will  lie  round  no  more." 

It  ia  hut  doing  right  by  the  reader,  if  interested 
in  the  fato  of  Ahetcinia  by  the  preceding  extracts, 
to  say,  that  she  was  restored  to  tlie  arms  and 
affections  of  bcr  liualiand,  rendered  fonder  thtut 
ever,  by  that  disposition  in  every  good  lieart  to 
ntone  tor  past  injustice,  by  an  overDowiug  meas- 
ure of  returning  kindness : 

"Thou  wealth  worth  more  than  kiugdoms;  I  nm  now 
Cooiinned  past  all  auspicion;  Ihon  art  fiir 
Sweeter  in  Ihy  lincaie  truth  (ban  a  tacritico 
Deck'd  up  Tnr  death  with  ^arlanda.    The  Indian  windi 
That  blow  from  off  the  coast,  and  cheer  the  sailor 
With  the  swMt  savor  of  thoir  spices,  waat 
The  delight  flows  in  Ibee." 


WIVES. 
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I  have  been  more  affected  and  intereBled  by 
this  little  dramatic  picture  tban  by  many  a  pop- 
ular love-tale  ;  thougb,  aa  I  said  before,  I  do  not 
think  it  likely  either  Abslemia  or  patient  Grizzle 
stands  much  chance  of  being  taken  for  a  model. 
Still  I  like  to  see  poetry  now  and  then  extending 
its  views  beyond  the  wedduig-day,  and  teaching 
I  a  Iftdy  how  to  make  herself  attractive  even  after 
I  marringe.     There  is  no  great  need  of  enforcing 
on   an    unmarried    lady  the  necessity  of  being 
agreeable ;  nor  is  there  any  great  art  requisite  in 
a  youthful  beauty  to  enable  her  to  please.     Na- 
tare    has    multiphed    attractions     around     her. 
Youth  is  in  itself  attractive.     The  freshness  of 
budding  beauty  needs  no  foreign  aid  to  set  it  off; 
it  pleases  merely  because  it  is  fresh,  and  budding, 
and  beautiful.     Bnt  it  is  for  the   married  state 
a  woman  needs  the  moat  instruction,  and  in 
1  which  she  should  be  most  on  her  guai'd  to  main- 
[  tain  her  powers  of  pleasing.     No  woman  can  ex- 
I  pert  to  be  to  her  husband  all  that  he  fancied  her 
twhea  he  was  a  lover.     Men  are  always  doomed 
Ito  be  duped,  not  so  much  by  the  arts  of  the  sex 
a  by  their  own  imngLmitio:is.     They  are  always 
t  wooing  goddesses,  and    marrying   mere  mortoJs. 
.  woman  should  therefore   ascertain  what  was 
f  the  charm  which  rendered  her  so  fascinating  when 
r  a  girl,  and  endeavor    to  keep    it    up  when  she 
t  become  a  wife.     One  great  thing  undoubl- 
r  edly  was,  the  cliariness  of  herself  and  her  con- 
I  duct,  which    an    unmarried    female    always   ob- 

es.     She  should  maintain  the  sa 
l.and  reserve  in  her  person  and  habits,  and  < 
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deavor  still  to  preserve  a  treshneas    and  viigm. 
delicacy  in  the  eye  of  her  husbajid.     Sbe  should 
remember  ihat  the  province  of  wntiuD  is  to 
wooed,  not  to  woo ;  to  be  caressed,  uot  to  far 
Mtui  is  uu  ungrateful  bdng  iu  love ;  boanty  loees 
iuBtead  of  winning  hini.     The  secret  of  a  wo 
un's  power  does  ool  consist  so  much  iu  giving 
in  witli holding.     A  woman  may  give  up  too  mt 
eveu  to  bcr  husband.     It  is  to  a  thousand  little 
delicacies  of  conduct  that  she  must  trust  to  ke^ 
alive  passion,  and  to  protect    herself  from    thftt 
dangerous  familiarity,  that  thorough  acquaiatancfl 
with  every  weakness  and  imperfection  incident  lo 
matrimony.     By  these  means  she  may  still 
tain  her  power,  though  she  has  surrendered  her 
person,  and  may  continue  the  romance  of  love 
even  boyoud  the  honey-moon. 

"  She  tliat  liath  a  wise  husband,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  deamesM 
by  the  veil  of  modesty,  and  the  grave  robes  v£ 
chastity,  the  ornament  of  meeknesse,  and  thu 
jewels  of  tiitth  and  charity.  She  must  have 
painting  but  blushings ;  her  brightness  must  be 
purity,  and  she  must  shine  round  about  with 
sweetnesses  and  friendship ;  tuid  she  shall  be 
pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when  she 
dies." 

I  have  wandered  into  a  rambling  series  of 
remarks  on  a  trite  subject,  and  a  dangerous 
for  a  bachelor  to  meddle  with.  That  I  may  Dot, 
however,  appear  to  confine  my  obsen-i 
tirely  to  the  wife,  I  will  conclude  with  another 
quotation   from   Jeremy   Taylor,   in    which    the 
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[  duties  of  both  parties  are  mentioned ;  while  I 
I  would  recomnieod  bis  aernioD  on  the  morriago 
r  ring  to  all  those  who,  wiser  than  myself,  are 
[  Bbout  entering  the  happy  stale  of  wedlock. 

"  There  is  scarce  any  matter  of  duly  but  it 
concerns  lliem  both  alike,  and  is  only  distingnished 
by  names,  and  hath  its  yariety  by  circumslAnces 
tmd  little  accidents :  and  what  in  one  is  colled 
love,  in  the  olber  is  called  reverence ;  and  what 
in  the  wife  is  obedience,  the  same  in  the  man  is 
duty.  He  provides,  and  she  dispenses  ;  he  gives 
commandments,  and  she  rules  by  them ;  he  rules 
her  by  authority,  and  she  rules  him  by  love ;  she 
I  ought  by  all  means  lo  please  him,  and  he  must 
bj  no  means  diaplcusc  her." 


STORT-TELLING. 

FAVORITE  eveoing  pastime  at 
Hull,  and  one  which  tlic  worthy  Squire 
tbnd  of  promoting,  is  story-telling, 
"  a  good  old-fnsbioned  tiresido  amnsement,"  oa  be 
terms  iL  Indeed,  1  believe  be  promotes  itchiefljr 
bccutue  it  was  one  of  the  choice  recreations  ia 
IboBC  days  of  yore  when  ladies  and  gently 
wei-e  not  much  in  tlie  habit  of  reading.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  will  often,  at  supper-table,  when 
conversation  flags,  coll  on  some  one  or  other  of 
■he  company  for  a  Bfory,  as  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  oill  for  a  song ;  and  it  is  ediiying  la 
see  the  exemplary  patience,  and  even  satisfaction, 
with  which  the  good  old  gentleman  will  ait  and 
listen  to  some  hackneyed  tale  that  he  baa  heard 
for  at  ica«t  a  hundred  times. 

In  this  way  one  evening  the  current  of  anec- 
dotes and  stories  ran  upon  mysterioua  pcrsonngei 
that  have  figured  at  different  times,  and  filled  the 
world  with  doubts  and  conjecture  ;  such  as  the 
Wandering  Jew,  the  Man  with  llie  Iron  Mask, 
who  tormentcl  the  curiosity  of  all  Europe ;  the 
Invisible  Gii'l,  itnd  last,  though  not  least,  the  Pi^ 
faced  Lady. 

At  length  one  of  the  company  was  called  nptja 
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irbo  hnd  the  most  uupromieing  physiognomy  for 
a  Btory-Ieller  ihat  ever  I  had  seen.  lie  wiis  a 
thin,  ptUe,  weazen-fitced  maa,  extremely  nervoua, 
who  hod  sat  at  one  conier  of  the  table,  shrunk 
up,  US  it  were,  into  liiniself,  and  nlmoet  awullowod 
up  in  the  cape  of  liia  coal,  an  a  turtle  in  iti  Hhell. 

The  very  demand  geemed  to  throw  liiiti  into 
a  nervous  agitiition,  yet  he  did  not  refuse.  He 
emerged  his  head  out  of  liis  etiell,  made  a  few 
odd  grimaces  nnd  gesticulations,  before  he  conld 
get  his  muscles  into  order,  or  his  voice  under 
command,  and  then  offered  to  give  some  account 
of  a  mysterioua  personage  whom  he  had  recently 
encountered  in  the  course  of  hia  travels,  and  one 
whom  he  thoii^it  folly  entitled  of  being  claseed 
with  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask. 

I  was  so  much  struck  with  his  extraordina- 
ry narrative,  thai  I  have  written  it  out  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  for  the  amusement  of 
ttie  reader.  I  think  it  has  in  it  all  the  elements 
of  that  mysterioua  and  romantic  narrative  bo 
greedily  sought  after  at  the  present  day. 


THE    STOUT   GENTLEMAN. 

A  BTAQB-OOACH  ROUAHCE. 


&£  jOit  month  of  NoTember.     I  had  been  i 

a  slijilit  iiidisposilion,  fixim  wliicti  I  was  recover-  ■ 
ing ;  but  wue  still  feverisb,  aiid  obliged  to  keep 
within  doora  oil  day,  in  an  inn  of  tlie  small  !■ 
of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn  I —  ] 
whoever  has  had  the  hide  to  experience  one  can 
alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered 
against  the  casemeots ;  the  bella  tolled  for  church 
with  a  raelnncholj  sound.  I  went  to  the  win- 
dows in  quest  of  something  to  amuse  the  eye ; 
but  it  seemed  aa  if  I  had  been  placed  completely 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  amusement.  Tlie  windows 
of  my  bedroom  looked  out  among  tiled  roo&  aitd 
stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my  sit^ngrFoom 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  stable-yard.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  nuike  a  man 
sick  of  this  world  than  a  slable-yard  on  a  rainy 
day.  The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that 
bad  been  kicked  about  by  travellers  and  stable- 
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boys.  1q  one  corner  wna  a  stagnant  pool  of 
water,  Burroutiding  un  i»ilujid  of  muuk ;  there 
were  sevenU  half-drowned  fowls  crowded  log«llier 
ander  a  carl,  among  which  waa  a  miserable,  ci'est- 
fallen  cock,  drenclied  out  of  all  life  and  spirit ; 
hia  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  wure,  iuU>  a  fliiigle 
feather,  along  which  the  water  trickled  from  Lis 
bock ;  near  the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow,  chew- 
ing the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained 
on,  with  wreaths  of  vapor  rising  from  Iter  reek* 
iiig  hide ;  a  wall-eyed  horee,  tired  of  the  loneliness 
of  the  stable,  wa^  poking  his  spectral  head  out 
of  a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from 
the  eaves ;  an  unliappy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog- 
house hard  by,  uttered  something,  every  now  and 
then,  between  n  bark  and  a  yelp ;  a  drab  of  a 
kitcheu-weiich  tramped  backwards  and  tbrwarda 
through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as 
the  weather  itself ;  everything,  in  short,  was  com- 
fortless and  forlorn,  excepting  a  crew  of  hardened 
ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions  round  a 
puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their 
liquor. 

I  waa  lonely  and  listless,  and  wanted  amnse- 
nienU  My  room  soon  became  infiupportable.  I 
abandoned  it,  and  sought  what  is  teclinically 
called  the  travellers'-room.  This  is  a  public 
room  set  8|Hirt  at  mast  inns  for  the  acconimoda- 
tioo  of  a  class  of  wayfarers  called  travellers,  oi 
riders ;  a  kind  of  commercial  knighta-crrant,  who 
are  incessantly  scouring  tlie  kingdom  in  gigs,  on 
bor^back,  or  by  coach.  They  are  the  only  sue- 
zeeaon  that  I  know  of  at  the  present  day  to  the 
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knights-errant  of  yure.  They  lead  \ha  a 
kind  of  roving,  adventurous  life,  only  changiag- 
the  laiico  for  a  driviag-whip,  the  liuoUer  fiw 
patiem-ciird,  aud  ihe  coat  of  mail  tor  an  npper 
Beojamin.  Instead  of  vindiuktjtig  ibc  dutrma  of 
peerless  beauty,  they  rove  about,  spreading  the 
lame  and  standing  of  some  Bubslontiul  tradeemao, 
or  manufacturer,  and  are  ready  at  any  tiiiH 
bargain  in  his  name ;  it  being  the  fashion  dow&- 
days  to  trade,  instead  of  fight,  with  one  another. 
Aa  the  nuiQ  of  the  hostel,  in  the  good  old  figbl- 
ing-timeii,  would  be  hung  round  at  night  with 
the  artnor  of  way-worn  warriors,  such  as  coots 
of  mail,  falchions,  and  yawniog  helmets,  so  the 
Iravellets'-room  is  garnished  with  the  hameaatng 
of  tlieir  snccessors,  with  box-coitts,  whips  of  all 
kinds,  epura,  gaiters,  and  oil-cloth  covered  liats. 

I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  the»e  vior- 
thiea  to  talk  with,  but  was  disappointed.  Tliere 
were,  indeed,  two  or  tlireo  in  the  room ;  but  I 
could  make  nothing  of  tliem.  One  was  just  fin- 
ishing his  breakfast,  quarrelling  with  his  bread 
and  butter,  and  hiifflng  the  waiter ;  nnotlier  but- 
toned on  a  pair  of  gaiters,  with  many  execrations 
at  Bouts  Ibr  not  having  cleaned  liis  elioea  well ; 
a  tliird  sat  drumming  on  the  table  with  hia  fin- 
gers and  looking  at  the  rain  as  it  streamed  down 
the  window-glass ;  they  all  appeared  infected  by 
the  weather,  and  disappeared,  one  ai\er  the  other, 
without  exchanging  a  word. 

I  sauntci'cd  to  the  wiudow,  and  stood  gazing 
at  the  poopie,  picking  their  way  to  church,  with 
petticoats  hoisted  midleg  high,  and  dripping  urn- 
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brellua.  The  bell  ceased  U)  toll,  auJ  ibe  a 
became  silent  1  thuu  amused  myseli'  wiih  watch- 
ing ihe  (liiughtere  of  a  triLdeauuin  opposite  ;  who, 
being  wiilineU  to  the  hutwe  for  fear  of  wetting 
their  Sundaj  fiaery,  played  otf  their  cbarma  iit 
the  front  ivindows,  to  iiiscinate  the  chance  ten- 
ante  of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were  aummoneU 
away  by  tt  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother,  an<l  I 
had  uothing  furtltor  fi'oin  without  to  aiuuse  me. 

What  wus  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  loug-lived 
day  ?  I  was  sadly  nervous  and  lonely ;  and 
everything  about  au  imi  seems  calculated  to  make 
a  dull  day  len  limes  duller.  Old  newspapers, 
■melliug  uf  beer  and  tobacco-smoke,  and  which 
I  hud  already  read  half  a  dozen  limes.  Good- 
for-uotbing  books,  tliat  were  worse  than  rainy 
weather.  I  bored  myself  to  death  with  an  old 
volume  of  the  Lady's  Mngaitiiic.  I  read  all  the 
commonplace  names  uf  ambitious  travellers  scrawl- 
ed on  the  panes  of  glass  ;  the  eternal  families  of 
the  Smiths,  and  tlie  Browns,  and  the  Jacksons, 
and  the  Jobiieous,  and  till  the  other  sons ;  and  I 
deciphered  eeveraJ  scraps  of  fatiguing  inn-win- 
dow poetry  wliich  I  have  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy  ;  the 
slovenly,  ragged,  spongy  cloud  drifted  heavily 
along ;  there  was  uo  variety  even  in  the  rain  : 
it  was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter  — 
patter  —  patter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  I 
was  enlivened  by  the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower, 
from  the  rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a  passing 
umbrella. 
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It  way  quite  nfrahmg  (if  I  may  be  allowed  S 
Iiadfncyed  phrase  of  tli«  day)  n-lien,  in  the  ooorae 
of  [be  DMrning,  a  horn  blew,  and  a  aiage-coacb 
whirled  through  the  street,  with  uulside  ptu 
gera  stuck  all  over  it,  coweiing  undn*  cailoD  mn- 
brellas,  and  seethed  together,  and  reeking  with 
the  steams  of  wet  box-coata  and  upper  Bcnjamina. 

The  sound  brought  out  from  their  larking- 
[ilaceB  a  crew  of  vagabond  boye,  and  vagabond 
dogs,  and  the  carroty^ieaded  hosller.  and  thai 
nondescript  animal  ycleped  Boots,  and  all  the 
other  vagnbood  race  that  infest  the  purlieoB  of  as 
inn ;  but  the  bustle  was  transient ;  the  vonA. 
again  whirled  on  its  way;  and  boy  and  dog, 
hostler  and  Boots,  all  slunk  back  again  to  I 
holes ;  the  street  agtun  became  silent,  and  the 
rain  eonlinued  to  rain  on.  In  fact,  there  was  do 
hope  of  its  clearing  up ;  the  barometer  pointed  tor, 
rainy  weather ;  nuDe  hostess's  tortoise-ahell  f^ 
sat  by  the  fire  washing  her  face,  and  rubbling ' 
paws  over  her  eats  ;  and,  on  referring  tu  the  Al- 
manac, I  found  a  direful  prediction  sireicbing  f 
the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom  through  the 
whole  month,  "expect  —  much — rain — about — 

I  was  dreadtiilly  hipped.  The  hours  seemed 
as  if  they  would  never  creep  by.  The  very  ^dk- 
ing  of  the  clock  became  irksome.  At  length  the 
stillncsB  of  the  houi^  waa  iutemipled  by  the  ting- 
ing of  a  bell.  Shortly  afier  I  heard  the  voice  of 
a  waiter  at  the  bar :  "  The  stout  gentleman  h 
No.  13  wants  hia  breakfast.  Tea  and  bread  and 
butler,  with  ham  and  eggs ;  the  eggs  not  to  be 
loo  much  done." 
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III  snch  a  situation  ns  mine,  every  incident  is 
af  importance.  Here  was  a  subject  of  specula- 
Ikai  presenlcd  to  my  mind,  and  ample  exercise 
for  my  imaginalioii.  I  am  prone  to  paint  pic- 
tures to  myself,  and  on  thia  occasion  I  hod  some 
materials  to  work  upon.  Had  the  guest  up-»tairs 
been  mentioned  as  Mr.  Smitb,  or  Mr.  Brown,  or 
Mr.  Jaeksou,  or  Mr,  Johnson,  or  merely  as  "  the 
geiilJeman  in  No.  13,"  it  would  hare  been  a  per- 
fect blank  lo  me.  I  should  have  thought  nothing 
of  it ;  but  "  The  stout  genderaan  !  "  —  the  very 
name  had  something  in  it  of  the  picturesque.  It 
at  once  gave  the  size  ;  it  embodied  the  pewonage 
lo  my  miod's  eye,  and  my  fancy  did  the  rest. 

He  was  stout,  or,  as  some  term  it,  lusty ;  ia 
all  probability,  therefore,  he  whs  advanced  in  life, 
Bome  people  expanding  as  they  grow  old.  By 
his  breakiaating  rather  late,  and  in  his  own  room, 
he  must  be  a  man  accustomed  to  live  at  his  ea^, 
and  above  the  necessity  of  early  rbing  ;  no  doubt 
a  round,  rosy,  lusty  old  gentleman. 

There  was  another  violent  ringing.  The  stout 
gentleman  was  impatient  fur  his  breakfast.  He 
was  evidently  n  man  of  importance ;  "  well  to  do 
in  the  world  ; "  accnstomod  to  be  promptly  wailed 
apon;  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  a  little  cross  when 
hungry  ;  "  perhaps,"  thought  I,  "  he  may  be  some 
London  Aldennim ;  or  who  knows  but  he  may 
be  a  Member  of  Parliament  ?  " 

The  breakfiiBt  was  sent  up,  and  there  was  a 
short  interval  of  silence  ;  he  was,  doubtless,  mak- 
ing the  tea.  Presently  there  was  a  violent  ringing ; 
wkI  before  it  could  be  answered,  auother  riijging 
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Still  more  violent.  "  Ble^  me  !  what  a  cboluric  oU 
geiitlemiui !  "  The  waiter  canie  down  in  a  haS. 
The  buller  was  rrmcid,  tlie  eggs  were  overiioaC^ 
the  ham  was  too  salt ; "  tlie  stout  gentleman  wtti, 
evidently  nice  in  his  eating ;  one  of  those  wha 
eat  and  growl,  and  keep  the  waiter  on  the  t^o^ 
nnd  live  in  a  state  miUlaiit  with  the  hou86^ 
hold. 

The  hostess  got  into  a  fume.  I  should  ob- 
serve thiit  she  was  a  brisk,  coquettish  wonia 
little  of  a  shrew,  and  something  of  a  slammerkio, 
but  very  prelly  witlial ;  with  a  nincompoop  tbr  K 
husband.  Its  slu'ews  ore  apt  to  have.  She  rated. 
the  servants  roumlly  for  tlieir  negligence  in 
ing  up  BO  bad  a  breakfast,  but  said  not  a  word 
against  the  stout  gentleman ;  by  which  I  dearij 
perceived  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  consequeoca, 
entitled  to  make  a  noise  aud  to  give  trouble  at  a, 
couDtry  inn.  Other  eggs,  and  ham,  and  bread 
and  butter  were  sent  up.  They  appeared  to  be 
more  graciously  received ;  at  least  there  was  tw 
further  complaint. 

I  had  not  made  many  turns  about  the  travel- 
lers' -  room,  when  there  was  another  ringing. 
Shortly  oilerwards  there  was  a  stir  and  an 
quest  about  tlie  house.  The  stout  genllemaa 
wanted  tlie  Times  or  the  Chronicle  newspaper. 
I  set  him  down,  therefore,  for  a  Whig ;  or  rathett 
from  his  being  so  ahaolute  and  lordly  where  he 
had  a  chance,  1  suspected  him  of  being  a  RodicoL 
Hunt,  I  had  lieard,  waa  a  large  man ;  "  who 
knows,"  thought  I,  "but  it  is  Hunt  himself! 

My  curioaitj  began    to  be  awakened,     1  in. 
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lired  of  the  waiter  who  was  thia  sioiit  genlle- 
that  was  making  all  this  filir ;  but  1  could 
get  no  informalioD :  nobody  seemed  to  know  his 
name.  The  landlonls  of  bustling  inns  eeMom 
trouble  their  heiids  about  the  names  or  oucupa- 
lions  of  their  irausicnt  guesu.  The  color  of  a 
eoat,  the  shape  or  size  of  the  person,  is  enough 
.  a  travelling  name.  It  is  either  the 
'lalt  gentleman,  or  the  short  gentleman,  or  the 
geDtlcman  in  black,  or  the  gentleman  in  snuff- 
oolor;  or,  as  in  the  present  instouce,  the  stout 
gentleman.  A  designation  of  tlie  kind  once  hit 
"s  every  pur|H)se,  and  saves  all  further 
mquiry. 

Bain  —  nun  —  rain  I  pitiless,  ceaseless  raia  I 

Ko   such   thing  as  putting  a  foot  out  of  doors, 

and  no  occupatioii  nor   amusement  within.     By 

and  by  I  heard  some  one  walking  overhead.     It 

was  in  the  stout  genileman'a  room.    He  evidently 

large  man  tiy  the  heaviness  of  his  tread ; 

and  an  old  man  from  his  wearing  such  creaking 

"  He  is  doubtless,"  thought  I,  ■*  some  rich 

old  square-toes  of  regular  habits,  and  is  now  tak- 

_[  exercise  after  breakfast." 

I  now  read  all  the  advertisements  of  coaches 

and  hotels  that  were  stuck  about  the  muntelpiece. 

The  Lady's  Magaxine  had  beoomc  an  abomina- 

~  )n  to  me ;  it  was  as  tedious  as  the  day  itself. 

wandered  out,  not    knowing  what  to  do,  and 

inded    again  to  my  room.     I    had    not  been 

long,  when  there  was  a  sj^uhII  from  a  neigh- 

<boring  bedroom.     A  door  opened  and    slammed 

■violently  i  a  cbamber-maid,  that  1  hud  remarked 
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for   having   a    nwidy,  good-humored    faoe, 
down  stairs  in  a  violent  flurry.     The  stout  ge 
iiuin  had  been  rude  to  her ! 

ThU  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  deduetiooa  h 
deuce  in  a  monieoL  This  nnkno 
could  not  be  au  old  gentleman ;  lor  old  gentli 
are  not  apt  to  be  so  obstreperous  to  chamber-rai 
He  could  not  be  a  young  geniteman;  for  y< 
gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  inspire  such  ii 
He  must  be  a  middle-aged  man,  and  cunfaui 
ugly  into  tlie  bargain,  or  the  girl  would  not  h 
taken  the  nmlter  in  such  terrible  dudg 
fess  I  was  sorely  puzzled. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  i 
kudlody.  I  caught  a  glance  of  her  as  ahe  0 
tramping  up-stairs, — her  tace  glowing,  ber  ( 
flaring,  her  tongue  wa^mg  the  whole  ' 
"  She  'd  have  no  such  doings  in  her  house,  el 
warrant.  If  gentlemen  did  spend  money  fi 
it  was  no  rule.  She  'd  have  no  servant-maids  c 
hers  treated  in  that  way.  when  they  were 
their  work,  that  'a  what  she  would  n't." 

As  I  hate  squabbles,  particularly  with  'n 
and  above  all  with  pretty  women,  I  slunt  \ 
into  rny  room,  and  partly  closed  the  doorj 
my  curiosity  was  too  much  excited  not  to 
ten.  The  landlady  marched  intrepidly  to 
enemy's  citadel,  and  entered  it  with  a  storm ; 
door  closed  aller  her.  I  heard  her  voice  in 
windy  clamor  for  a  moment  or  two.  Tha 
gradually  subsided,  like  a  gust  of  wind  in  a 
ret ;  then  there  was  a  laugh  ;  then  I  heard  n 
iug  more. 
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Afi«r  ft  little  wliile  my  Inndlad}'  came  out  with 
iHt  odd  smile  on  her  Face,  adjiistitig  her  cap.  which 
was  a  little  on  one  aide.  As  she  went  down 
Btairs,  I  heard  the  landlord  aak  her  what  wa5  the 
matter;  she  said,  ''  Nothing  ttt  all,  only  the  girl 's 
a  fool,"  —  I  was  more  than  ever  perplexed  what 
to  make  of  this  unaccountable  personage,  who 
could  put  a  good-natured  L-haml>er-maid  in  a  pas- 
sion,  and  send  awny  a  termagant  landlady  in 
Bmiles.  He  could  not  be  eo  old,  nor  cross,  nor 
ngly  either. 

I  hod  to  go  to  work  at  his  picture  again,  and 
to  paint  him  entirely  different.  I  now  Bet  him 
down  for  ono  of  those  stout  gentlemen  that  are 
freqaently  met  with  swaggering  about  the  doors 
of  country  inns.  Moist,  merry  fellowB,  in  Belcher 
handkerchiefs,  whose  bulk  is  a  little  assisted  by 
mtdt-liquors.  Men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and 
been  swom  nt  Highgate  ;  who  are  used  to  tavern- 
"';;  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  tapsters,  and  knowing 
in  the  ways  of  sinful  publicans.  Free-livers  on 
A  small  scale ;  who  are  prodigal  within  the  com- 
pass of  u  guinea ;  who  call  all  the  waiters  by 
name,  tousle  the  maids,  gossip  with  the  landlady 
at  the  bar,  and  prose  over  a  pint  of  port,  or  a 
glass  of  negus,  at^er  dinner. 

The  morning  wore  away  in  forming  these  and 
abnilar  surmises.  As  fast  as  I  wove  one  system 
'X£  belief,  some  movement  of  the  unknown  would 
Completely  overturn  it,  and  throw  oil  my  thoughts 
again  into  confusion.  Such  are  the  solitary  oper- 
j^ions  of  a  feverish  mind.  I  was,  as  1  have  said, 
lely  nervous ;  and  the  continual  meditatioD 
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to  hsTe  its  efled: — I  w«»  gdiiC  ■ 

Dianer-time  etune.     I  boped  Ibe  rton 
man  might  dine  in  the  mveUer^-«>oiii, 
I  might  >i  length  get  %  view  of  bb  pen 
no  —  be    hiwi  dinner  jerred    in  hia   ow 
What  oooU  be  the  meaning  of  this  tolitnde  aa 
mystery  ?     He  ooald  not  be  a  nvlical ;  tliere  m 
something  too  anstocnuical  in  thus  kee^iing  fa!a 
self  Bpart  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
demning  himself  to  his  own  dnlt  companT  throag^ 
oat  a  rainy  dav.    And  then,  too,  he  liv^ 
for  a  (Ufloontenled  politician.      He  seemed  to  MB 
paliate  od  a  ruietj  of  dishes,  and  to  sit  otct  U 
wine  like  a  jotlj  friend  of  good  living.     IndMi 
ID}'  douht«  on  this  head  were  soon  at  an  end 
he  coatd  not  have  finished  his  fir^t  bottle  befive 
ooald  faintly  hear  him  bnmming  a  tune  ;  and 
listening  I  found  it  to  be  "  God 
T  wns    pinin,  then,    he    was    no    radical,  but 
faithful  lubject ;  one  who  grew  loynl  over  bis  b 
tie,  and  wsa  ready  to  stand  by  king  tuid  cotwUl 
tion,  when  he  could  stand  by  nothing  else.     B 
who  could  he  be?     My  conjectnres  began  to  r 
wild.     Was  he  not  some  personage 
trtivelling  incog.  ?      "  God  knows ! "  said  I,  at 
wit's  end ;  "  it  may  be  one  of  llie  royal  fiuid 
for  anght  I  know,  for  they  ore  all  stout  gentla 
men '. " 

The  weallier  continued  rainy.  The  mysteriov 
unknown  kept  his  room,  and,  its  far  as  I  cod 
judge^  his  chair,  for  I  did  not  hear  bim 
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D  the  mean  time,  bs  the  day  advanceil,  the  Irav- 
)m  began  to  be  frequented.     Some,  who 
EilRd  juBt  nrrived,  came  in  buttoned  up  in  box- 
V«Mls  ;  others  came  home  who  had  been  disperae*! 
V>ut  the  town  ;  some  Iciok  their  dinners,  and  some 
r  Q>eir  tea.     Had  I  been  in  a  difTerciit    mood,  I 
ahonld  hnre  found  entertainment  in  studying  this 
peculiar  cUea  of  men.     There  were    two    espe- 
(sally,  who  were  regular  waga  of  the  road,  and  up 
to  all  the  standing  jokes  of  travellers.     Tliey  hiul 
ft  thoasand  t\y  things  to  say  to  the  waiting-maid, 
whom  they  ealled  Louisa,  and    Etbelinda,  and  a 
dozen  other  fine  names,  changing  the  name  every 
time,  and  chackling  amaringly  at  their  own  wag- 
gery.    My  mind,  however,  had  been  completely 
engrossed  by  the  stout  genlleman.     He  had  kept 
[my  fancy  in  chase  during  a  long  day,  and  it  was 
r  U)  be  diverted  from  the  scent. 
The  evening  gradually  wore  away.     The  trav- 
itlers  read  the  papers  two  or  three  times  over. 
e  drew  round  the  lire  and  told  long  stories 
)out  their  horses,  about  their  adventures,  their 
I  oiiertums,  and  hr«itkings..down.     They  discussed 
the  credit  of  ditTereut    merchants    and  diflTerent 
inns  1  and  the  two  wags  told  several  choice  anec- 
dotes  of  pretly   chamber-maids  and  kind  land- 
ladies.    All    this    passed   as  they  were    quietly 
talcing   whiit   they    called    their    night-caps,   that 
is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of  brandy  and  water 
and  sugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the  kind ; 
whidi    they    one    after    another   rang    for 
ots  "  and  the  chamber-maid,  and  walked  off 
ed  in  old  shoes  cut  down  into  marvellously 
rimcomforlable  slippers. 
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There  was  now  only  one  mail  left:  a  short- 
legged,  long-bodied,  plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very 
large,  aondy  head.  He  sat  by  himself,  with  a  glau 
of  port-wiue  uegus,  and  a  apoon ;  sipping  and  stiiv 
ring,  and  meditating  and  sipping,  until  nothing 
was  left  but  the  spoon.  He  gruduaUy  fell  aaleep 
bolt  upright  in  hi»  chair,  with  the  empty  glass 
standing  before  him ;  and  the  candle  seemed  to 
fall  asleep  loo,  for  the  wick  grew  long,  and  blaclc, 
and  cabbaged  at  the  end,  and  dimmed  the  little 
light  that  remained  in  the  chamber.  The  gloom 
that  now  prevailed  was  contagious.  Around  hong 
the  shapeless,  and  almost  spectral,  bos-ooats  of 
departed  travellers,  long  since  buried  in  deep 
Bleep.  I  only  heard  the  ticking  of  the  dock, 
with  the  deep-drawn  breathings  of  the  sleeping 
topers,  and  the  drippings  of  the  rain,  drop  —  drop 
—  drop,  from  the  eaves  of  the  house.  The 
ehurch-bells  chimed  raidnighL  All  at  once  the 
stout  gentleman  began  to  walk  overheud,  pacing 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards.  There  was 
soraething  extremely  awfiil  in  all  this,  especially 
to  one  in  my  state  of  nerves.  These  ghastly 
great-coals,  these  guttural  breathings,  and  the 
creaking  footsteps  of  this  mysterious  being.  His 
steps  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length  died 
away.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  was  wound 
up  to  the  desperation  of  a  hero  of  romance.  "  Be 
he  who  or  what  he  may,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  "U 
have  a  sight  of  him  I "  I  seized  a  chamber-can- 
dle, and  hurried  up  to  No.  13.  The  door  stood 
ajar.  I  hesitated  —  I  entered :  the  room  was 
There  stood    a  large,  broad-bottomed 
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Lslbow-chair  at  a  table,  on  whicli  was  on  empty 
Ltumbler,  and  a  "  Times,"  newspaper,  oiid  the  room 
Lsmelt  powerlully  of  StiltoD  cheese. 

The  myslcriuua  stranger  had  evidently  but  just 

,  retired.     I  turned  off,  sorely  disappointed,  to  my 

I,  room,  which  had  been  changed  to  the  front  of  the 

I .  house.     Aa  I  went  along  the  corridor,  I  snw  a 

I .  large  pair  of  boots,  will)  dirty,  waxed  tops,  stand- 

1   ing  fit  the  door  of  a  bedchamber.     They  doubt- 

I  -less  belonged  to  the  unknown ;  but  it  would  not 

I  do  to  disturb  so  redoubtable  a  personage   in   hin 

:  he  might  discharge  a  pistol,  or  something 

worse,  at  my  head.     I  wont  to  bed,  therefore,  and 

lay  awake  half  the  night  ia  a  terribly  nervous 

Btat6 ;  aiid  Gveo  wbett  I  fell  ai>leep,  I  was  still 

haunted  in  my  dreams  by  the  idea  of  the  slout 

gentleman  and  his  wax-topped  boots. 

I  slept  rather  late  Ibe  next  morning,  and  was 
,  BWakeued  by  some  stir  and  bustle  in  the  house, 
,  which  I  could  not  at  first  comprehend  ;  unlit  get- 
more  awake,  I  found  (here  was  a  mail- 
L  coach  starting  from  tlie  door.  Suddenly  tliere 
1  a  cry  from  below,  "  The  gentleman  has  for- 
\  fffit  his  umbrella  1  I^iook  for  the  gentleman's  um- 
I  brella  in  No.  131"  1  heard  on  immediate  scom- 
I  pering  of  a  ctiamber-maid  along  the  paSHoge,  and 
\  ft  shrill  reply  as  she  ran,  '■  Here  it  is  1  here  's  the 
I  gentleman's  umbrella  ! " 

The  mysterious  stranger  then  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  off.  This  was  the  only  chance  I  should 
ever  have  of  knowing  him.  1  sprang  out  of  bed. 
scrambled  to  the  window,  snatched  aside  the  cur- 
tains, and  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rear  of  a 
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person  getting  in  at  the  conuh-door.  The  e 
of  a  brown  coat  pai'ted  behiud,  and  gave  r 
view  of  the  Virotul  disk  of  a  pair  of  drab  breechc 
The  door  closed  —  "all  right!"  was  the  word - 
the  ooHoh  whirled  off;  — and  that  was  all  I  evi 
BOW  of  the  stout  gentleman  I 
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'  A  living  KEllerf  of  ■((«  trim." 


NE  of  the  favorite  themes   of  boa^tiug 
with  Ihe  Squire'is  llie  uobie  trees  on  his 

estate,  wliich,  in  truth,  has  Bome  of  the 

finest  I  have  sceti  iti  England.  There  is  some- 
thing angust  aitd  solemn  in  the  great  avenues  of 
stately  oaks  that  gather  their  brandies  together 
high  in  air,  aod  seem  to  reduce  the  pedestrians 
beneath  them  to  mere  pigmies.  "  An  avenue  of 
oaks  or  elms,"  the  Squire  observes,  "  is  the  tme 
colonnade  that  should  lead  to  a  gentleman's  house. 
As  to  stone  and  marble,  aiiy  one  can  rear  them  at 
oDce,  they  are  the  work  of  the  day  ;  but  com- 
mend me  to  the  colonnades  which  have  grown 
old  and  great  with  the  family,  and  tell  by  ihoir 
grandeur  how  lung  the  family  has  endured." 

The  Squire  has  great  reverence  for  certain 
venerable  trees,  gray  with  moss,  which  he  con- 
siders aa  the  ancient  nobility  of  his  domain. 
There  is  the  niin  of  an  enunuoua  oak,  which  has 
been  so  much  battered  by  time  and  tempest,  that 
scarce  aoylhing  is  left;  though  he  says  Christy 
recollects  when,  in  his  Ifoyhood,  it  was  healthy 
and  floorisbing,  until  it  was  struck  by  lightning. 
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It  is  now  a  mere  trunk,  with  one  twisted  bongll  I 
Btretching  iip  into  ttie  air,  leaving  a  green  brancil  m 
at  the  end  of  it.  Tbia  sturdy  wreck  is  mudi  I 
valued  by  tbe  Squire ;  he  calls  it  his  standard-  ( 
bearer,  ajid  compares  it  to  a  veteran  warrior  I 
beaten  down  in  battle,  but  liearing  up  his  banner  I 
to  the  last.  He  has  actually  had  a  fence  built  4 
round  it,  to  protect  il  us  much  as  possible  from  J 
further  injury. 

It  is  with   great    di£Gculty    he    can    ever 
brought  to  have  any  tree  cut  down  on  his  estatb  J 
To  sonic  he  looks  wiUi  reverence,  as  having  h 
planted  by  Lis  ancestors ;  to  others  with  a  kind  J 
of  paternal  affection,  as  having  been  planted  by  1 
himseU';  and  he  feels  a  degree  of  awe  in  bring-  | 
iug  down,  witti  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe,  what  it  hi 
cost  centnries  Co  build  up.    I  confess  1  cannot  bat  I 
sympathize,  in  aoine  degree,  with  the  good  SqnJre  J 
on  the  HubjecL     Though  brought  up  in  a  cxiui 
overrun  with  forests,  where  trees  are  apt  to  be  I 
considered  mere  incumbrances,  and  to  be  laid  low  | 
without  hesitation  or  remorse,  yet  I  could  ne 
see  a    fine    tree   hewn    down    without    coucem.  ] 
The  poets,  who  are  naturally  lovers  of  trees,  a 
they  are  of  everything  that    is   beautifid,  have  1 
artMly  awakened  great  interest  in  their  favor,  by  i 
representing  them  as  tbe    habitations  of  sylvan  I 
deities ;  insomuch  that  every  great  tree  bad  its  j 
tutelar  genius,  or  a  nymph,  whose  e^cistence  wis 
limited  to  its  duration.     Evelyn,  iu  his  "  Sylva," 
makes  several  pleasing  and  fanciful  allusions  to  1 
this  supei'stition.     "  As  the  fall,"  says  he,  "  of  a   [ 
very  aged  oak,  giving  a  crnek  like  thunder,  has   I 
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ofien  been  heard  at  many  miiea'  dislancs";  boq- 
Btniiaed  though  I  often  am  to  feil  them  wifh-'j^.-. 
hictooce,  I  do  not  at  any  time  remember  to  h£ivfi  ,' 
heard  the  granns  of  those  □3^nph9  (grieving  to 
be  dispoaaessed  of  tlioir  ancient  habitations)  with- 
out some  emotion  and  pity."  And  again,  in  al- 
luding to  a  violent  storm  that  had  devastated  the 
woodlands,  he  sayg,  "  Methinks  I  still  hear,  sure 
"  that  I  still  feel,  the  dismal  groans  of  our 
i ;  the  late  dreadful  hurricane  having  eub- 
verled  so  tnaiiy  thousands  of  goodly  oaks,  pros- 
tnitiag  the  trees,  laying  them  in  gliastly  postures, 
like  whole  regiments  fallen  in  battle  by  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror,  and  crushing  all  that  grew  be- 
neath them.  The  public  accounts,"  he  adds, 
reckon  no  less  than  three  thousand  brave  oiiJa 
1  one  part  only  of  the  forest   of  Dcuti    blown 

I  have  paused  more  than  ow»  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  America,  to  contemplate  tiie  traces  of 
some  bloat  of  wind,  which  seemed  to  have  rushed 
down  from  the  clouds,  and  ripped  its  way  through 
tbe  boeom  of  the  woodlands ;  rooting  up,  shivering, 
and  splintering  the  stoutest  trees,  and  leaving  a 
long  track  of  desolation.  Tliere  was  something 
awful  in  the  vast  havoc  made  among  these  gigan- 
tic plants ;  and  in  considering  their  niagnilicent 
Lniiums  BO  rudely  torn  and  mangled,  and  hnrled 
to  perish  prematurely  on  their  native  soil,  I 
onsciouB  of  a  strong  movement  of  the  aym- 
fttthy  so  feelingly  eipressed  by  Evelyn.  I  recol- 
^t,  also,  hearing  a  ti'aveller  of  poetical  Icniper- 
itiuent  expressing  the   kind  of  horror  wliich  he 
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felt  bn  beholding,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Hi^aour^ 
-nh'/ofl^  of  prodigious  size,  which  had  been, 
*.  niuincr,  overpowered  by  an  enormous  wild  gi 
vine.  The  vine  had  elasped  its  huge  folds  r 
the  trunk,  and  Ihence  had  wound  about  every 
branch  and  twig,  until  the  mighty  tree 
ered  in  iu  embracs.  It  seemed  like  Laooooo' 
struggling  inetleetually  in  the  hideoufl  coils  of  the*- 
tnonstor  Python.  It  was  tlie  lion  of  trees  per-' 
ishiag  in  the  embraces  of  a  vegetable  boa. 

I  am  fond  of  listening  to  the  converaatioa  of 
English  gentlemen  on  rural  concerns,  and  of 
tidng  with  what  taste  and  discriminadoD, 
what  strong,  un&fieeted  interest  they  will  dJsi 
topics  which,  iu  other  countrieit,  are  abandoned  to 
mere  woodmen,  or  nistic  cultivators.  I  have 
heard  a  noble  earl  descant  ou  park  and  forest 
scenery  with  the  science  and  ieeting  of  a  painter. 
He  dwelt  on  the  shape  and  beauty  of  particular 
trees  on  his  estate,  with  as  much  pride  and  teduu- 
eal  precision  as  though  he  had  teen  dii 
the  merits  of  statues  in  his  collection.  I  found  that 
be  bsid  even  gone  considerable  distances  to  exam^ 
iue  trees  which  were  celebrated  among  rural 
amateurs  ;  for  it  seems  that  trees,  like  horses,  hav& 
ibetr  established  points  of  eKcelleuco ;  and  that, 
there  are  some  in  England  which  enjoy  very  ex' 
tensive  celebrity  among  tree-fanciers  &om  beingf' 
perfect  in  their  kind. 

There  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  iit 
such  a  taste :  it  argues,  I  think,  a  sweet  aiid  gen- 
erous nature,  to  have  this  strong  relbh  for  tho 
beauties  of  vegetation,  and  this  friendship 
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hard^  itnd  glorious  soos  of  the  forest.  There  i^ 
a  granOeur  of  thought  connected  with  thia  pari 
of  nirnl  economy.  It  id,  if  I  may  be  allowetl 
the  figure,  the  heroic  line  of  husbandry.  It  i^ 
worthy  of  liberal,  and  fi-eeborn,  and  aspiriug  men. 
He  who  plants  an  oak,  looks  forward  to  iiiture 
ages,  end  plania  for  posterity.  Nothing  can  be 
less  selfish  than  this.  He  cannot  expect  to  sit 
in  its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter  ;  but  he  exults 
in  the  idea  that  the  acorn  which  he  has  buried 
in  the  earth  will  grow  up  into  a  lot^y  pile,  and 
keep  on  nourishing,  and  increasing,  and  benefit- 
iog  mankind,  long  afler  he  ehall  have  ceased  to 
bread  his  paternal  fields.  Indeed,  it  is  the  nature 
of  such  occiipatioits  to  lift  the  thoughts  above 
mere  worldliness.  As  the  leaves  of  trees  are 
Mud  to  absorb  all  noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  and 
to  breatlte  forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  they  drew  from  us  all  sordid  and  angry 
passions,  and  breathed  forth  peace  and  philan- 
thropy. There  is  a  serene  and  settled  majesty  in 
woodland  scenery  that  enters  into  the  soul,  and 
dilates  and  elevates  it.  and  lills  it  with  noble  in- 
dinaliona.  The  aacieut  and  hereditary  gi-oves, 
too,  which  embower  this  island,  are  most  ol'  them 
full  of  story.  They  are  haunted  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  great  spirits  of  past  ages,  who  have 
sought  for  relaxation  among  them  from  the  tu- 
mult of  arms,  or  the  toils  of  slate,  or  have  wooed 
the  muse  beneath  their  shade.  Who  can  walk, 
with  soul  unmoved,  among  the  stately  groves  of 
Penshurst,  where  the  gallant,  the  amiable,  the  ele- 
gant Sir  Philip  Sidney  passed  his  boyhood ;  oi 
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can  look  without  fondness  upon  the  tree  that  i 
said  to  have  been  planted  on  hia  birthday ;  or  cai 
ramble  umong  the  classic  bowers  of  Hagley  :  or 
can  pause  among  ihe  solitudes  of  Windsor  Forest  | 
and  look  at  the  oaks  around,  huge,  gray,  tind  time-  | 
worn,  like  the  old  castle-towers,  and  not  feel 
if  he  were  Bunounded  by  so  nwny  monuments 
of  long-end uring  glory  ?  It  is,  when  viewed  in 
tUb  Ughl,  that  planted  groves,  and  stately  ave- 
nues, aud  cultivated  parks,  have  an  advantage  over 
the  more  luxuriant  beuuiies  of  unassisted  unture. 
It  is  then  they  teem  with  moral  associations,  and 
keep    up   the  ever  -  interesting  siory  of  human 


It  is  incumbent,  then,  on  the  high  and  gener- 
ous spirits  of  an  ancient  nation,  to  cherish  these 
sacred   groves    which    surround    their   ancestral 
mansions,  aud  to  perpetuate  them  to  tlieir  descend- 
ants.    Republican  ns  I  nm  by  birth,  and  brought 
up  as  I   have   been   in   republican   principles   and 
babils,  I  can  feel  nothing  of  the  servile  reverenoo   j 
for  tilled  nmk,  merely  because  it  is  titled  ;  but  I   | 
trust  that  I  am  neither  churl  nor  bigot  in  i 
creed.     I  can  both  see  and  feel  how  hereditary   I 
distinction,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  generons    ' 
mind,  may  elevate  that  mind  into  true  nobility.    ' 
It  is  one  of  the  effects  ol'  hereditary  rank,  when 
it  foils  thus  happily,  that  it  multiplies  the  duties, 
aud,  as  it  were,  eiiends  the  existence  of  the  pos- 
sessor.    He  does  not  feel  himself  a  mere  indi- 
vidual link  in  creation,  responsible  only  for  his 
own  brief  term  of  being.     He  carries  back  his    , 
existence  in  nroud  recollection,  and  he  extends  it    , 
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I'  ibrward  in  honorable  anticipation.     He  lives  with 
'  liis  uncestry.  and  he  lives  with  hia  posterity.     To 
both  does  he  <vinsider  himself  involved  in  deep 
responsibilities.     As  he  has  received  much  from 
those  who  have  gone  before,  ao  he  feels  bound  lo 
't  much  to  those  who  ure  to  come  alter 
3ia  domestic  undertakings  seem  to  imply 
I  •  longer  ezigtence   than   tliose  of  ordinary  men  ; 
'  none  are  so  apt  to  build  and  plant  for  iiiture  cen- 
turies BS  those  noble-apirited  men  who  have  re- 
ceived their  heritages  from  foregone  ages. 

I  cannot  but  applaud,  therefore,  the  fondness 
and  pride  with  which  I  have  noticed  English  gen- 
tlemen,  of  generous  temperaments  and  high  aris- 
I  tocratic  teelings,  contemplating  those  magnificent 
trees,  rising  like  towers  and  pyramids  from  the 
midat  of  their  paternal  lands.     There  is  an  affin- 
ity between  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate  :  the 
oak,  in  the  pride  and  lusiihood  of  its  growth,  seems 
to  me  to  take  its  range  with  the  lion  and  the  eagle, 
.  and  to  assimilate,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  attributes, 
1  to  heroic  and  intellectual  man.     With  its  mighty 
pillEir  rising  straight  and  direct  towards  heaven, 
bearing  up  its  leafy  honors  from  the  impurities 
of  earth,  and  supporting  them  aloft  iu  free  air 
and  glorious  sunshine,  it  is  an  emblem  of  what  a 
true  nobleman  should  be:  a  refuge  for  the  weak, 
w  a  shelter  for  the  oppressed,  a  defence  for  the  de- 
I  fenceless  ;  warding  off  from  them  the  peltings  of 
I  the    storm,  or    the   scorching   rays  of  arbitrary 
I  power.     He  who  is  thii,  in  an  ornament  and  a 
'  g  to  his  native  laud.     He  who  is  oOieneise. 
I  Bbueea  his  eminent  advantages  ;  abuses  the  gran 
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deur  and  prosperity  wliich  he  Las  drtiwu  from  tWI 
l)OMjru  of  hia  country.  Should  tempests  arise  I 
and  lie  be  laid  prcmtrate  by  itie  stonii,  wLo  would  I 
mourn  over  liis  fall  ?  Should  be  be  borne  down  | 
by  the  oppresaive  hand  of  power,  who  would  e 
mur  at  bis  fate?  —  "Why  cumbcrelh  be  tlM  ■ 
ground  ?  " 
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riTlutlngl;  ;  «(i7>ecl«ll>  Lr 


* 


HE  Squire  receives  greftt  sj-inpaihy  aiid 
support,  in  his  aiitiqunted  humors,  from 
the  pnrson,  of  whom  I  made  Home  men- 
tion on  my  former  visit  to  the  HatI,  and  w}io  acts 
BS  a.  kind  of  family  chaplain.  He  haa  been  cher- 
ished by  the  Squire  almost  conalatill}'  since  the 
time  that  they  were  fellow-students  at  Oxfoi'd ; 
&r  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  these 
great  universities,  that  they  oi\en  link  the  poor 
Bc^lar  to  the  rich  patron  by  early  and  hearttelt 
ties,  which  last  thtijugh  life,  without  the  usual 
htimiliations  of  dependence  and  patronage.  Un- 
der the  fostering  protection  of  the  Squire,  there- 
fore, the  little  parson  has  pursued  his  studies  in 
peace.  Having  lived  almost  entirely  among 
books,  and  those,  loo,  old  books,  he  is  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  and  his  mind  is  as  anliqualed  as 
the  garden  at  the  Hnll,  where  the  flowers  are  all 
arranged  in  lormal  beds,  and  the  yew-trees  clipped 
I  into  ttms  and  peacocks. 


Ilia  taste  for  literary  antiquities  v 


i  first  ii 
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bibed  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ; 
when  a  pludent,  he  passetl  muny  an  hoar  ibra 
ing  amoDg  the  old  manuscripts.     He  has  since,  a, 
different  limes,  visited  most  of  the  curious  libra 
ries  in  England,  nnd  has  ransacked  many  of  ti 
cathedrals.     With    all    hie  quaitit    aud 
learning,  be  has   nothing  of  arrogance  or  pedao 
try,  but  that  utiiitfecled  eamestuess  and  guilelea 
simplieiiy  which  seem  lo  belong  to  the  litemi^ 
antiquary. 

He  is  a  dark,  monldy  little  man,  and  rather 
dry  in  his  manner ;  yet,  on  his  favorite  tbetne,  ha 
kindles  up,  and  at  times  is  eren  eloquent.  No  fbx< 
hunter,  recounting  his  last  day's  sport,  could  1 
more  aiiimate<l  than  I  have  wea  the  worthy  paiv' 
son,  when  relating  his  search  after  a 
ment,  which  he  had  traced  from  libi'ary  to  library 
until  he  fairly  unearthed  it  in  the  ilusty  choptev-- 
house  of  a  cathedral.  When,  too,  he  desoiber 
Borne  venerable  munusaipt,  with  its  i 
tions,  its  thick  creamy  vellum,  its  glossy  ink,  a 
the  odor  of  the  cloistei's  that  seemed  to  exhi 
&om  it,  he  rivals  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Parimaa 
ipicure  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a  Perigotd 
pie,  or  a  Pall  dt  SCraibourg. 

Hie  brain  seems  absolutely  hatmted  with  lovfr^ 
sick  dreams  about  gorgeous  old  worka  i 
linings,  tripled  gold  bonds,  and  tinted  leather) 
locked  up  in  wire  cases,  and  secured  from  t' 
vulgar  bauds  of  the  mere  reader,"  and,  to  <x 
tiaue  the  happy  expressions  of  ou  ingeniooB 
writer,  "  dazzling  one's  eyes  like  eastern  1 
ties  peering  through  their  jealousies."* 

*  D'Uraeli.     CurioiilieB  of  Literatura. 
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He  has  a  great  desire,  however,  to  read  sucL 
works  in  the  old  libraries  snd  chapler-hoiieeB  to 
which  they  belong ;  for  he  thinks  a.  black-letter 
Tolnme  reads  best  in  one  of  those  venerable 
diambers  where  the  light  struggles  through  dusty 
lancet  windows  and  painted  glass  ;  and  that  il 
loeeB  half  its  zest  if  taken  away  IHim  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  quaintly  carved  oaken  bookcase 
&Dd  Gothic  reading-desk.  At  his  suggestion  the 
Squire  has  had  the  library  furnished  iu  this  an- 
tique taste,  and  several  of  the  windows  glazed 
with  painted  glass,  that  they  niay  throw  a  prop- 
erly tempered  light  upon  the  pages  of  their  favor- 
ite old  authors. 

The  parson,  I  am  told,  has  been  for  some  liiue 
meditating  a  commentary  on  Strutt,  Brand,  and 
Douce,  in  which  he  means  to  delect  them  in  sun- 
dry dangerous  errors  in  respect  to  popular  games 
atid  superstitious  ;  a  work  to  which  the  Squire 
looks  forward  with  great  interest.  He  is.  also, 
ra  casual  contributor  to  that  long-established  re- 
pository of  national  customs  and  antiquities,  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  is  one  of  those  who 
every  now  and  then  make  an  inquiry  concerning 
some  obsolete  custom  or  rare  legend ;  nay,  it  is 
iMid  that  some  of  his  commuuicntions  have  been 
•t  least  six  inches  in  length.  He  fi^qiieatly 
leceives  parcels  by  coach  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  containing  mouldy  volumes  and 
almoet  illegible  manuscripts  i  for  il  is  singular 
what  an  active  correspondence  is  kept  up  amotig 
literary  antiquaries,  and  how  soon  the  fame  of 
■ny  rare  volume,  or  imique  copy,  just  discovered 
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among  the  rubbish  of  a  library,  is  i 
among  Iliem.  The  parson  is  more  buoy  t 
coniinou  just  now,  being  a.  Utile  flurried  by  ■ 
advertisement  of  a  work,  said  to  be  prepariDg  fii 
the  press,  on  the  mythology  of  tlie  middle  t 
The  little  man  has  long  been  gathering  U  _ 
all  the  hobgoblin  tales  he  could  colled,  UIob 
lire  of  the  euperstitions  of  former  times  ;  and  li 
is  in  a  complete  fever,  lest  this  formidable  rin 
should  take  I  lie  field  before  him. 

Shortly  iitYer  my  arrival  at  the  Hall,  1 
at    the  parsonage,  in    company  with  Mr.  Bra 
bridge  and  tlie    general.     The  parson    had    i 
been  seen  for  several  days,  which  was  a 
iif  some   surprise,  as   he  was  an   almost  dailj 
visitor  at  the  Hall.     We  found  him  in  his  stndy^a 
a  small  dusky  chamber,  lighted  by  a  lattice-wi 
dow  that  looked  into  tlie  church-yard,  and  i 
overshsdowed   by    a  yew-tree.     His    chair  i 
surrounded  by  folios  and  quartos,  piled    upon  I 
floor,  and  his  table  was  covered  with  buoks  ■ 
manuscripts.     The  cause  of  his  seclu* 
work  which  he  had  recently  received,  and  witi 
which  he  had  retired  in  rapture   from  the  worli 
and   shut  himself  up  lo  enjoy  a  literary  hcme^ 
moon    undistiirbei).     Never   did    board!  ng-ei 
giri  devour  the  pages  of  a  sentimental  novel,  a 
Don  Quixote  a    chivalrous   romance,  with  I 
intense  delight  than  did  the  little  man  banquet  o 
the  pages  of  this  delicious  work.     It  was  Dibdin^ 
"  Bibliographical    Tour,"    a   work    calculated    i 
have  as  intoxicating  an  effect  on  the  iraagiDatioiBl 
of  literary  nntiquariea  as  the  adventures  of  t 
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^Jberoes  of  the  rouud- table  on  all    true  knighU, 

-iflr  the  tales  of  the  early  American  voyagers  on 
Ibe  ardent  spirits  of  the  age,  tilling  them  with 

;4reaxm  of  Mexican  and  PeruTion  mines,  and  of 
.the  golden  realm  of  £t  Dorado. 

The  good  parson  hod  looked  forward  to  this 

tVbliogrttphical  expeditioa  as  of  far  greater  ira- 
;portance  than  those  to  Africa,  or  tlie  North  Pole. 
'With  what  eagerness  had  he  seized  upon  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  enterprise  !  with  what  interest  had  he 
flowed  the  redoubtable  bibliographer  and  his 
graphical  squire  in  their  adveulurons  ronmings 
among  Norman  castles,  and  cathedrals,  and  French 
Sbraries,  and  German  conrents  tind  universities  ; 
penetrating  into  the  prison-houses  of  vellum  man- 
uacripls,  and  exquisitely  illuminated  missals,  and 
revealing  their  beanlies  to  the  world ! 

When  the  parson  had  finished  a  rapturous 
enlogy  on  this  moat  curious  and  entertaining  work, 
be  drew  forth  from  a  little  drawer  a  manuscript, 
lately  received  from  a  oorreepondent,  which  had 
perplexed  him  sadly.  It  was  written  in  Kormaa 
French,  in  very  ancient  characters,  and  so  faded 
and  mouldered  away  as  to  he  abnost  illegible. 
It  was  apparently  an  old  Norman  driuking-soiig, 
which  might  have  been  brought  over  by  one  of 
Williiun  the  Conqueror's  carousing  followers. 
The  writing  was  just  legible  enough  to  keep  a 
keen  antiquity- hunter  ou  a  doubtful  chase ;  here 
Add  there  he  would  be  completely  thrown  out. 
and  then  there  would  be  a  few  words  so  plainly 
written  as  to  put  him  on  the  scent  again.  In 
this  way  ho  had  been  led  on  for  a  whole  day, 
until  he  bad  found  himself  completely  at  fault. 
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The  Squire  endeaTored  to  assist  him,  but  wh 
equally  LafHeil.  The  old  general  listened  i 
some  time  to  the  diacusaion,  and  then  asked  ti 
parson,  if  he  had  read  Captain  Morria'a, 
Greorge  Stoveus's,  or  Aoacreon  Moore's  bacchaa 
lion  Konga  ;  on  tlie  other  replying  in  the  negatiT^ 
>'  Oh,  then,"  said  the  general,  with  n  sagacioai 
nod,  "  if  you  want  a  drinking-song,  I  can  fumii^ 
you  with  the  latest  collection,  —  I  did  not  Itoow 
yoii  had  a  turn  for  those  kind  of  things;  and  I 
cau  lend  jrou  the  Encyclopedia  of  Wit  into  t 
barguin.  I  never  travel  without  them  ;  they  *r 
excellent  reading  at  an  inn." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  ibe  odd  loolc 
of  surprise  and  perplexity  of  the  parson,  at  t 
proposal ;  or  the  difficulty  the  Squire  had  in  mi 
ing  tlie  general  comprehend,  that,  though  a  jovud 
song  of  the  present  day  was  but  a  foolish  sound 
in  the  ears  of  wisdom,  and  beneath  the  notice  ol 
a  learned  man,  yet  a  trowl,  written  by  a  tosapot 
several  hundred  years  since,  was  a  matter  vmribf 
of  the  gravest  research,  and  enough  to  set  '  '" 
colleges  by  the  ears. 

I  have  since  pondered  much  on  this  mattet^ 
imd  have  figured  to  myself  wimt  may  be  the  fi 
of  our  current  literature,  when  retrieved,  pi© 
meal,  by  iiiture  antiquaries,  Irom  among  the  rub^ 
bish  of  ages.  What  a  Magnus  Apollo,  for  ior 
stance,  will  Moore  become,  among  sober  divioeft 
and  dusty  schoolmen  I  Even  his  festive  i 
amatory  songs,  which  are  now  the  mere  quickenera 
of  our  social  momenta,  or  the  delights  of  oar 
drawing-rooms,  will  then  become  matters  of  la- 
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yborioos  research  aod  painful  collation.  How 
many  a  grave  profeasor  will  Ihen  waste  his  mid- 
night oil,  or  wony  his  brain  through  a  long  morn- 
ing, endeavoring  to  restore  the  pure  test,  or  illus- 
trate the  biographical  hints  of  "  Come,  tell  me. 
Bays  Boea,  as  kissing  and  kissed  ;  "  and  how  many 
AH  arid  oltl  bookworm,  like  the  worthy  little  par- 
flos.  will  ^ve  up  in  despair,  after  vainly  striving 
to  Gil  up  some  fatal  hiatus  in  "  Fanny  of  Tim- 
mol !  " 

Nor  is  it  merely  such  exquisite  authors  as 
Moore  that  are  doomed  to  consume  the  oil  of 
ibture  antiquaries.  Many  a  poor  scribbler,  who 
IB  now,  apparently,  sent  to  oblivion  by  pastry- 
■woka  and  cheesemongers,  will  then  rise  again  in 
fragments,  and  flourish  iu  learned  immortality. 

After  all,  thought  I,  Time  is  not  snch  an  invari- 
Kble  destroyer  as  he  is  represented.  If  he  pulls 
down,  he  likewise  builds  up  ;  if  he  impoverishea 
one,  he  enriches  another ;  his  very  dilapidation 
fiimisbea  matter  for  new  works  of  controversy, 
and  his  rust  is  more  precious  than  the  most  costly 
gilding-  Under  his  plastic  hand  trifles  rise  into 
importance ;  the  Donsense  of  one  age  becomes 
tbe  wisdom  of  another ;  the  levity  of  the  wit 
gravitates  into  the  learning  of  tbe  pedant,  and  an 
ancient  farthing  moulders  iuto  infinitely  more 
Tftlue  than  a  modern  guinea. 
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iWv^'f^l  WAS  BO  much  pleased  with  the  ai 
PatS^   which  were  told  me  of  Ready-l 
ISaiM  .Tuck  Tibbels,  that  I  got  Master  Sim 
n  <hiy  LT  Iivo  sinco,  to  take  me  to  his  hoose. 
wsis  lui  ulJ-faahioned  farra-liouse,  built  of  b 
with  curiously  twieted  chimneys.    It  stood  at  a 
tie  dislBUPe  fixira  the  road,  willi  a  southern  e 
lire,  looking  upon  a  sot),  green  slope  of  mei 
There  was  a.  small  garden  in  front,  with  a 
of  beehives  humming  among  beds  of  sweet  h 
and  flowers.     Well -scoured  milking- luba,  a 
bright  copper  hoops,  hung  on  the  gnrden  p 
Fruit-trees  were  trained  up  again^I  the  ootta 
and  pols  of  flowers  stood  in  the  windows. 
superannuated  mastiff  lay  iu  the  sunshine  Kt  tj 
door,  with  a  sleek  cat  sleeping  peacefully  a 

Mr.  Tibbets  was  from  home  at  the  ti 
calling,  but  we  were   received  with  hearty  t 
homely  welcome  by  his  wife  :  a  notable,  i 
woman,  and  a  complete  pallem  for  wives 
according  to  Master  Simon's  ocooimt,  she  nen 
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contradicts  honest  Jock,  and  yet  niaoages  o  ha, 
ter  own  way.  nud  to  control  him  in  everyth  ng 

She  received  ua  Jii  the  main  room  oi  e  hnuee 
a  kind  of  parlor  «nd  hall,  ivith  great  brow  bea  a 
of  timber  across  it,  which  Mr.  Tibbels  ap  o 
point  out  with  some  eiultatioo,  oh»erv  ^  h 
they  don't  put  such  timber  iu  hous«a  nowadaj!'. 
The  furniture  was  old-tashioned,  atrong,  and  high- 
ly polished;  the  walls  were  hung  with  colored 
prints  of  tlie  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  who  was 
represented  in  a  red  cont  and  leather  breeches. 
Over  the  fireplace  was  a  blunderbuss,  and  a  hard- 
iavored  likeness  of  Ready-Money  Jack,  taken, 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  by  the  same  artist 
that  painted  the  tavem-sign ;  his  mother  liaving 
tlOcen  a  notion  that  the  Tiblieta  had  as  much 
right  to  have  a  gallery  of  family  portraits  as  the 
folks  at  the  Hall. 

The  good  (lame  preaacil  ua  very  much  to 
-take  some  refrephineni,  and  tempted  us  with  a 
variety  of  houiiphald  damties,  f*i  that  we  were 
j;Iad  lo  ''impound  by  tasting  some  of  her  home- 
made wines.  While  we  were  there,  the  son  and 
heir-c^parent  cnme  home :  a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  and  something  of  a  rustic  beau.  He  took 
US  over  the  premises,  and  showed  us  the  whole 
eetabliahment.  An  nir  of  homely  but  substantinl 
plenty  prevailed  throughout ;  everything  was  of 
.fhe  best  mitterials,  and  in  the  best  condition, 
,Kothihg  was  out  of  place,  or  ill  made  ;  and  you 
>^w  everywhere  the  signs  of  a  man  who  took 
Ijeare  to  have  the  worth  of  hia  money,  and  paid  as 
1^  went. 
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Tim  bnn-yard  was  well  Mocked ;  under  «  si 
WM  a  taxed  cart,  in  trim  order,  in  which  T 
Money  Jack  Mxk.    his  wUe   aboat  the    eonntr^ 
Uii  weQ-Ted  horse  neighed  &am  the  stable,  a 
when  led  oat  into  the  jard,  (o  use  the  worda  <£■ 
roung  Jack,  "  he  shone   like  a  bottle ; "  for  1 
»a>d  the  old  toan  made  it  a  rule  that  ( 
about  him  should  fare  as  well  as  he  did  himseUl 

I  WBB  pleased  to  see  the  pride  which  tl 
fellow  seeiDed  to  have  of  his  father.     He  gftve  ■ 
several  particulars   coacerning  hta 
were  pretty  much  to  the  effect  of  those  I  hM 
already  meotioned.     Be  had    uever  snffei«d  i 
account  to  stand  in  his  life,  always  proTiding  ll 
money  before  he  purchased  anything :  and,  if  potf 
sible,  paying  In  gold  and  silver.      He  had  a 
dislike  to  paper  money,  and  seldom  went  with 
a  considerable   sum  in  gold  about  him.      On  n 
oba«iT)ng  lliat  it  was  a  wonder  he  had  oeTer  bet 
wuylaid  and  robbed,  the  young  fellow  smiled 
the  idea  of  any  one  Tcoluring  upon  auch  an  e 
ploit,  for  I  believe  he  thinks  the  old  man  v 
be  a  malch  for  Sobin  Hood  and  all  his  gang. 

I  have  DOticed  that  Master  Simon  seldom  gi 
into  any  bouse  without  having  a  world  of  privat) 
talk  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  family,  I 
a  kind  of  universal  counsellor  and  < 
We  had  not  been  long  at  the  farm,  before  the  Q 
dame  got  him  into  a  comer  of  her  parlor,  who 
they  had  a  long  whispering  conference  together 
in  wliich  I  saw  by  his  shrugs  that  there  w 
some  dubious  matters  discussed,  and  by  his  i 
that  he  agreed  with  everything  she  said. 
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Afier  we  had  come  out,  the  joting  mnii  accom 
pattied  us  a  little  distance,  and  then,  drawing 
Master  Simon  aside  into  a  green  lane,  thej  walked 
tmd  talked  together  Ibr  nearly  halt'  an  hour.  Mas- 
ter Simon,  who  has  the  usual  propensity  of  eon- 
fidanta  to  blab  everything  to  the  next  fiiend  they 
ineet  with,  lei  me  know  tLat  there  was  a,  love- 
tffsit  in  the  qneation ;  the  young  fellow  having 
been  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Phcebe  Wilkins, 
the  pretty  niece  of  the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall. 
Xiike  most  other  luve-coacerns,  it  had  brought  its 
troubles  and  perplexities.  Dame  Tibbets  had 
long  been  on  intimate,  gossiping  terms  with  the 
housekeeper,  wiio  often  visited  the  farm-house ; 
but  when  the  neighbors  apoke  lo  her  of  the  like- 
lihood of  a  maleh  between  her  son  and  Phcebe 
Wilkins,  "  Marry  come  up !  "  she  scouted  tlie  very 
idea.  The  girl  had  acted  as  Lady's  maid,  and  it 
was  beneath  the  blood  of  the  Tibbets,  who  had 
lived  on  their  own  lands  time  out  of  mind,  and 
Oived  reverence  and  thanks  to  nobody,  lo  have 
the  heir-opparent  marry  a  servant ! 

These  vaporings  had  faithfully  been  carried  to 
the  housekeeper's  ears  by  one  of  their  mutunl 
go-between  friends.  The  old  housekeeper's  blooil, 
if  not  as  ancient,  was  as  quick  as  that  of  Dume 
Tibbets.  She  had  been  accustomed  lo  carry  a 
high  head  at  the  Hall  and  among  the  villagers ; 
and  her  fiided  brocade  rustled  with  indignation  at 
the  slight  cost  upon  her  alliance  by  the  wife  of 
ti  petty  farmer.  She  mainltiined  that  her  niece 
had  been  a  companion  rather  than  a  waiting-maid 
lo  the  young  ladies.     **  Thank  heavens,  she  was 
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Dot  obliged  to  woi^  for  ber  tiring,  and  wiB  is 
idle  as  m\j  Tonog  Lulj  in  the  Iniul ; 
somebody  died,  would  receive  som^lhii^  that 
would  be  worth  the  Twtice  of  some  folks,  ■ 
their  ready  money." 

A  bitter  fend  bad  thus  taken  place  betwMB. 
the  two  worthy  dame?,  and  (he  young  ; 
were  Ibrbidden  to  think  of  one  aootber.  Aa  M> 
yomig  Jack,  be  was  loo  much  in  love  to  i 
upon  ibe  matter ;  and  being  a  liille  beady,  tsUl' 
not  standing  in  much  awe  of  his  i 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  wbole  dignity  of  ibe  TiblMIB 
lo  bis  passion.  He  had  lately,  however,  bftd  K. 
violent  quarrel  with  his  mistress,  in  consequenct 
of  Bome  coquetry  on  her  part,  and  nt  preaeal  atood' 
aloof.  The  politic  mother  was  exerung  all  ber 
ingenuity  to  widen  ibis  acddental  breach  ;  1 
as  is  most  coiDmonly  the  case,  the  more  she  mej* 
died  with  this  perverse  inclination  of  her  son,  the 
Blronger  it  grew.  In  the  mean  time  Old  Sead)^ 
Money  was  kept  completely  in  the  dark ;  both 
parties  were  in  awe  and  uncertainty  as  lo  what 
might  be  his  way  of  taking  the  matter,  and  dread- 
ed lo  awaken  the  sleeping  lion.  Between  fatlter' 
and  son,  therefore,  tbe  worthy  Mrs.  Tibbets  wm 
full  of  hiisiuGss,  and  at  her  wit's  end.  It  is  Ims 
there  was  no  great  danger  of  honest  Ready-Mon- 
ey's iindiog  the  tbing  out,  if  lefi  to  himself,  for  h 
was  of  a  most  unsuspidous  temper,  and  by  n 
means  quick  of  apprehension  ;  but  there  was  daily ' 
risk  of  his  attention  being  aroused  by  ibose  cob- 
webs which  his  indefatigable  wife  was  continually 
spinning  about  his  nose. 
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Such  is  the  diatracted  stale  of  politics  id  the 
domestic  empire  of  Bendy-MoDey  Jauk;  which 
only  ehowa  the  iDtrigues  and  internal  daugera  to 
which  the  best  regulated  goverumenta  are  liable. 
In  this  perplexed  aitualioD  of  their  affairs,  both 
mother  and  aoii  have  applied  to  Master  Siiooa 
ioT  counsel ;  and,  with  all  hXi  experience  in  med- 
dling with  other  people's  concerns,  he  finds  it  an 
exceedingly  difficult  part  to  play,  to  agree  with 
both  parties,  seeing  that  their  opinious  and  wishes 
jo  diametrically  opposite. 


HORSEMAKSHir. 


nnttali  sdond  tli«  •Unll. 


MfeM  HAVE,  mode  cai 
Be  BjHj  once,  of  oue  of  the  Squire's  aulJquat 
jGs^^  retainers,  old  Christy  llie  huntsman, 
fiud  that  hia  crabbed  humor  is  a  source  o' 
entertainment  among  the  young  mea  of  the  fi 
ily  ;  the  Oxonian,  particularly,  takes  a  mischiev-j 
ous  pleiisure  now  and  then  in  slyly  rubbing  t 
old  man  against  the  grain,  and  then  Bmoothiiq 
liira  down  again  ;  for   the  oU   fellow  if 
lo  briatlt!  up  his  back  as  a  porcupine.     He  ridM>l 
a    venerable    huuter   called  Pepper,  which  is  i 
coimtcrpart   of    himself,   a    heady,  crosB^nunf 
luiimal,  that  frela  the  flesh  (  "  ' 
kicks,  and  plays  all  manner  of  villanous  trioh 
He  is  as  tough,  and  nearly  as  old  aa  hia  ridei 
who  has  ridden  him  time  out  of  mind,  and  is,  ii 
deed,    tlie  oidy  one  tliat    can  do  anything  witH 
him.     Sometimes,  however,  they  have  a  o 
quarrel,  and  a  dispule  for  mnslery,  and  then,  I 
am  told,  it  is  aa  good  as  a  farce  to  see  the  1 
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get  into,  ani]  the  wrongheadcd  contest 
ttut  ensues ;  for  they  are  quite  knowiug  in  each 
other's  waye,  snd  in  the  art  of  teasing  mid  fret- 
ting  each  other.  Notwiliislauding  iheae  doughty 
brawls,  however,  there  U  nothing  that  nettles  old 
Christy  sooner  than  to  qutjstion  the  merits  of  his 
horse  ;  which  he  upholds  ae  lenaeioualy  as  a  faith- 
fiil  husband  will  vindicate  the  virtues  of  the  ter- 
magant spouse  that  gives  him  a  curtain-lecture 
every  night  of  his  life. 

The  young  men  call  old  Christy  iheir  "  pra- 
fessor  of  equitation,"  and  in  accounting  for  the 
appellation,  they  let  me  into  some  particulars  of 
the  Squire's  mode  of  bringing  up  his  children. 
There  is  ao  odd  mixture  of  eccentricity  aud  good 
sense  iu  all  the  opinions  of  my  worthy  host  His 
mind  is  like  modem  Gloihic,  where  plain  brick- 
work is  set  off  with  pointed  arclies  and  quaint 
tracery.  Though  the  main  groundwork  of  his 
opinions  is  corrcut,  yet  he  has  a  thousnnd  Uttle 
notions,  picked  up  from  old  books,  which  stand 
out  whimsically  on  the  surface  of  his  mind. 

Thus,  in  educating  his  boys,  he  chose  Peacbem, 
Morkam,  and  such  like  old  English  writers,  for 
his  manuab.  At  an  early  age  he  took  the  lada 
out  of  their  mother's  hands,  who  was  disponed, 
as  mothers  are  apt  to  be,  to  make  tine,  onieHy 
children  of  them,  that  ahoutd  keep  out  of  sua  and 
nun,  and  never  soil  their  hands,  nor  tear  ilieir 
clothes. 

In  place  of  this,  the  Squire  turned  tJiem  loose 
to  run  free  and  wild  obout  the  park,  without 
^^eeding  wind  or  weather.     He  was  also  particn- 
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larly  uttentive  in  muking  them  bold  s 
hor^meD  ;  and  these  were  tlie  days   ' 
Christy,  the  huntsman,  enjoyed  ^at  t 
an  the  Iftds  were  put  under  hla  care  to  ] 
them  at  the  leapiug-ban,  and  to   keep  an  i 
upon  ihem  in  the  chase. 

The  Squire  always  objected  to  their  riding  S 
caiTiages  of  aay  kind,  and  is  Still  a  litlle  t 
cious  on  this  point.  He  often  rails  against  1 
universal  nse  of  carriages,  and  quotes  the  n 
of  honest  Nashe  to  that  eficcL  "  It  waa  tbouglilffl 
sayH  Nashe,  in  his Quaternio,  "a  kind  o* 
and  lo  savor  of  effeminacy,  for  a.  young  geatJc 
man  in  the  flourishing  time  of  his  age  t 
into  a  coach,  and  to  shroud  himself  from  wind  a 
weather :  our  great  delight  was  lo  outbrave  t 
blustering  Boreas  upon  a  great  horse ; 
prepare  ourselves  to  go  with  Mars  and  Belle 
into  the  field  was  our  sport  and  pi 
and  caroches  we  left  unto  them  for  whom  t 
were  first  invented,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a 
decrepit  age  and  impotent  people." 

The  Squire  insists  tliat  the  English  gentle 
have  lost  much  of  their  hardiness  and  manhc 
since  the  introduction  of  carriages.  ■'  Compare,^ 
be  will  say,  "■  the  tine  gentleman  of  former  ti 
ever  on  horseback,  boowd  and  spurred,  and  ti 
BtAiiied,  but  open,  frank,  manly,  and  chival 
with  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  present  day,  fi 
of  affectation  and  effeminacy,  rolling  along  a 
pike  in  his  voluptuous  vehicle.  The  young  i 
of  those  days  were  rendered  brave,  and  lofty,  ( 
generous  in  their  notions,  by  almost  living  in  thei] 
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Baddies,  and  haviug  their  fonniiug  aleeda  'like 
proud  seas  under  ttieiu.'  There  ia  aomethiug," 
bu  Hdds,  "  in  bestriding  a  line  home,  thw  mukea  a 
m&n  ttcl  more  Lhan  mortaL  He  seems  to  have 
doubled  his  nature,  end  to  have  added  to  his  own 
flourage  and  sagacity  the  power,  the  speed,  and 
StatelinesB  of  the  superb  auinuU  on  wliich  lie  ia 
mouutBd." 

a  great  delighl,"  says  old  Nuslie,  "'  to  see 
A  young  gentleman  with  his  skill  and  eunniiig,  by 
bis  voice,  rod,  and  spur,  better  to  maiuige  and  to 
.■oommand  the  great  Bucephalus,  than  the  strong- 
est Milo,  with  all  bis  stKugtb ;  oue  while  to  see 
him  moke  him  tread,  trot,  and  gallop  the  ring ; 
and  one  afler  to  see  itim  make  him  gather  up 
roundly  ;  to  bear  his  bead  steadily ;  to  run  a  full 
career  swilUy ;  lo  stop  a  sudden  lightly  :  ooon 
after  to  see  him  make  liim  advance,  to  yurke,  to 
go  back,  and  side  long,  to  turn  on  eilber  band ; 
lo  gallop  the  gallop  gulliard  ;  to  do  the  capriole, 
the  chambella,  and  dance  the  curvetty." 

In  conformity  lo  these  ideas,  the  Squire  had 
tbem  all  on  horseback  at  an  early  age,  and  made 
tliem  ride,  slapdueb,   about  the  country,  witltout 

aching  at  hedge,  or  ditch,  or  stone  woU,  to  the 

iminent  danger  of  ibeir  necks. 

Even  the  fair  Julia  was  partially  included  in 
tlus  system ;  and,  under  the  instructions  of  old 
Christy,  has  become  one  of  the  best  horsewomen 
in  the  country.  The  Squire  says  it  is  better  than 
all  the  ccemetics  and  sweetenere  of  the  breath  that 
i^er  were  invented.  He  exloLs  the  horsemanship 
of  the  ladies  in  former  times,  when  Queen  Eliza- 
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beth  would  scarcely  suffer  the  raia  to  stop  her 
accustomed  ride.  "  And  then  think."  he  will  say, 
■-  what  Dobler  aud  sw«eier  beings  it  mitde  them. 
What  a  diSereuce  mwH  there  be,  both  in  mind 
and  body,  between  a  jojous  high-spirited  diune  of 
those  day^  glowiDg  with  health  and  exercise^ 
fresheued  by  every  breeie,  sealed  loftily  and 
grauefully  oa  her  saddle,  with  plome  on  head,  and 
hawk  oa  hand,  and  her  de^oendaut  of  (he  present 
day,  the  pale  victim  of  routs  and  bell-rooins,  sank 
languidly  in  one  comer  of  an  enervating  car- 
jiage." 

The  Squire's  equestrian  system  has  been  at- 
tended with  great  auecess,  for  his  sons,  having 
passed  through  the  whole  course  of  iDstnidioa 
without  breaking  neck  or  limb,  are  now  bealthliil, 
apiriled,  and  active,  and  have  tbe  true  EngUsb- 
man's  love  for  a  horse.  If  their  manliness  and 
&ankneea  are  pr^^  in  their  falbor's  hearing,  hft 
quotes  the  old  Persian  niaiim,  and  says,  they 
have  been  taught  -  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  lo  speak 
the  truth." 

It  is  true  the  Oxonian  has  now  and  then  prHO- 
tised  the  old  gentleman's  doctrines  a  little  iu  the 
extreme.  He  is  a  gay  youngster,  rather  fonder 
of  his  horse  than  his  book,  with  a  little  dash  of 
the  dandy  ;  thoogh  the  ladies  alt  declare  that  hs 
is  "  the  flower  of  the  flocL"  The  first  jrear  that 
he  was  aenl  to  Oxlbnl  he  bad  a  tutor  appointed 
to  overlook  him,  —  a  dry  chip  of  the  aniversily. 
When  be  returned  home  in  the  vacation,  the 
Squire  made  many  inquiries  about  how  he  Uked 
hi«  ouUege,  hb  studies,  and  his  tutor. 
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"  Ob,  as  to  my  tutor,  sir,  I  've  parted  with  him 
some  time  since." 

"  Tou  have ;  and  pray,  why  so  ?  " 
"  Oh,  sir,  hunting  was  all  the  go  at  our  college, 
I  ftnd  I  was  a  little  short  of  funds  ;  so  I  discliarged 
ly  tutor,  and  took  a  horse,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  I  «-Bfl  not  aware  of  that,  Tom,"  said  tht 
Iquire,  mildly. 

When  Tom  returned  to  coUege,  hia  allowance 
ras  doubled,  that  he  might  be  enabled  lo  keef 
'   both  horse  and  tutor. 


LOVE    SYMPTOMS. 


[RCTMB  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  should 
ra  iSi  ^"■^^  another  pair  of  turlles  at  tlie  Hall  i 
|he^^  ^'^^  Master  Simon  hna  informed  n 
greal  L-onfidence,  that  he  aospects  the  general  of 
Bome  design  upon  tlie  susceptible  lieart  of  Lady 
Lillycraft.  I  have,  indeed,  noticed  n  growing  nu 
tention  and  courtesy  in  the  vetentn  towards  her 
ladyship  ;  he  softens  very  much  in  lier  company, 
sits  by  her  at  table,  and  entertains  her  with  long 
stories  about  Seringnpatam,  and  pleasant  anec- 
dotes of  the  Mulligatnwney  club.  I  bave  even 
seen  him  present  her  with  a  full-blown  rose 
the  hot-house,  in  a  style  of  the  most  captivating 
gallantry,  and  it  was  accepted  with  great  suavi^ 
and  graciousness  ;  for  her  ladyship  delights  i 
ceiying  the  homage  and  attention  of  the  sex. 

Indeed,  the  general  was  one  of  the  earliest  aii- 
roirers  that  dangled  in  her  train  during  her  short 
reign  of  beauty  ;  aud  they  flirted  together  fhr 
half  a  season  in  London,  some  thirty  or  forty 
yeaia  since.  She  reminded  him  lattily,  in  the 
xurae  of  a  conversation  about  former  days,  of 
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Ibe  time  when  he  used  to  ride  a  white  horse,  and 
to  canter  bo  gallantly  by  the  aide  of  her  carriage 
in  Hyde  Park ;  whereupon  I  have  remarked  that 
the  vet«raa  has  regularly  escorted  her  since,  when 
she  rides  out  on  horseback ;  and,  I  suspecl,  be 
almost  persuades  himself  that  lie  makes  us  cap^- 
Vating  an  appearance  as  in  bis  youthful  days. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  memorable 
circonistaiioe  in  the  chronicles  of  Cupid,  if  this 
■park  of  the  tender  passion,  afler  lying  dormant 
jbr  such  a  length  of  time,  should  again  be  fanned 
-jnto  a  flame,  from  amidst  the  ashen  of  two  burnt- 
ont  hearts.  It  would  be  an  instance  of  perdura- 
ble fidelity,  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  those 
recorded  in  one  of  the  Squire's  fiivorite  tomes, 
commemorating  the  constancy  of  the  olden  times; 
JD  which  times,  we  are  told,  "  Men  and  wyniiiien 
•Doulde  love  togyders  seven  yeres,  and  no  lironrs 
Jnstes  were  hctwene  ihem,  and  thenne  was  love, 
trouthe,  and  feytbfulnes :  and  lo  in  lyke  wyse 
■Waa  used  love  in  Kyng  Arthurs  dayos,"  • 

Still,  however,  this  may  be  nothing  hut  a 
little  venerable  flirtation,  the  general  being  n  vet- 
eran dangler,  and  the  good  IsLdy  habituiited  to 
tiiCAe  kind  of  attentions.  Master  Simon,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  the  general  is  looking  about 
him  with  the  wnry  eye  of  an  old  onrnpnigner ; 
and  now  that  be  is  on  the  wane,  is  desirous  of 
getting  into  worm  wintei^uarters.  Much  allow- 
Bnoe,  however,  must  be  made  for  Master  Simon's 
uneasiness  on  the  subject,  for  he  looks  on  Lady 
JillycrHft's  bou^e  ns  one  of  his  strongholds,  where 
•  Slofte  d'ArUmr. 
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he  is  lord  of  the  eacendaul ;  and,  with  all  his  ad- 
miration of  the  general,  I  much  doubt .  whether 
he  would  like  lo  see  him  lonl  of  the  lady  and  the 
eslahlisbment. 

There  are  certain  other  symptoms,  ootwitb- 
etanding,  that  give  an  air  of  probability  to  Mas- 
ter Simoa'a  intimations.  Thus,  for  instonce,  I 
have  observed  that  the  general  has  been  very  aa- 
aiduoiis  in  his  attentions  to  her  ladyship's  dogs, 
and  has  several  times  exposed  his  fingera  to  im- 
nunent  jeopardy,  in  attempting  to  pat  Beanty  on 
the  head.  Il  is  to  be  hoped  his  advances  to  the 
mistress  will  be  more  favorably  received,  as  all 
his  overtures  towards  a  caress  are  greeted  by  the 
pestilent  Utile  cur  with  a,  wary  kindling  of  the  eye, 
and  a  most  venomous  growl. 

He  has,  moreover,  been  very  oomplaisaot  to- 
wards my  lady's  gentlewoman,  the  immaculate  MtBi 
Huimah,  whom  he  used  lo  speak  of  in  a  way  that 
I  do  not  choose  lo  mention.  Whether  she  has  the 
same  suspicions  with  Master  Sinion  or  not,  I  can- 
not say ;  but  she  reeeivea  his  civililies  with  no 
belter  grace  than  Ihe  implacable  Beauty  ;  nn- 
Borewiug  her  month  into  a  moat  acid  smile,  and 
looking  BM  though  she  could  bite  a  piece  out  of 
him.  In  short,  the  poor  general  seems  lo  have  as 
formidable  foes  to  contend  with  as  a  hero  of  an- 
cient fairy  tale ;  who  had  to  fight  his  way  to  his 
enchanted  princess  tlirough  ferocious  monsters  of 
every  kind,  and  to  encounter  the  brimstone  t«r- 
rors  of  some  fiery  dragon. 

There  is  still  another  circumslance  which  in- 
clines me  to  give  very  considerable  credit  to  Mas- 
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r  tor  Simon's  suspicions.  Ladjr  Liilycrall  is  very 
^  fend  of  quoting  poetry,  and  ihe  oonverantion 
n  luma  upon  it,  on  which  occasions  the  gen- 
eral b  thrown  completely  ouL  It  happened  the 
other  day  that  Spenser's  "  Fairy  Queen  "  was  the 
iheme  lor  the  great  part  of  iha  morning,  and  the 
poor  gentlcniau  sat  perfectly  silent.  I  found  him 
not  long  oiler  in  the  liLrary,  with  spectacles  on 
■wee,  a  book  in  his  liand,  and  ft^t  asleep.  On  ray 
approach  he  awoke,  slipped  the  spectacles  into  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  read  very  attentively.  Af- 
ter a  little  while  he  put  a  paper  in  the  place,  and 
laid  the  volume  aside,  which  I  perceived  was  the 
,  "  Fairy  Queeu."  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  watch 
I  liow  he  got  on  in  hia  poetioU  atudiea  ;  but,  though 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  liim  with  the  book  in  his 
hand,  yet  1  And  the  paper  haa  not  advanced  above 
three  or  four  pages  ;  the  generoJ  being  extremely 
apt  to  ttdl  asleep  when  he  reads. 


l^9^S|nCRE  nre  several  grand  sources  of  lanf. 
^^M  (.'titatioD  fumiehed  to  the  worthy  Squini 
jyJ.^^  by  ihe  iraprovemcDt  of  society  and  tM 
gri(;v<iii,s  ii'lvnucemeiit  of  knowledge  ; 
which  none.  I  believe,  causes  him  more  freqaoafc 
regret  Lhtm  the  unlbrtiinate  inTentioa  of  g 
powder.  To  this  he  continnally  traces  the  decsjr 
of  some  fnvorile  custom,  and,  indeed,  the  getierd. 
downfall  of  all  cliivali'oiia  and  romantic  uso^ 
"  English  soldiers."  he  says,  "  have  ne" 
the  men  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  croBB-boW 
and  the  long-bow  ;  when  they  depended  upon  tl 
strength  of  the  arm,  and  the  English  aixiher  coul 
draw  a  clolh-yard  shaft  to  the  head, 
were  ihe  times  when,  at  the  battles  of  Cntmji 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  the  French  chivaliy  n 
completely  destroyed  by  the  bowmen  of  England, 
The  yeomanry,  too,  have  never  been  what  t' 
were,  when,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  con^ 
stantly  exercised  with  the  bow,  and  archery  v 
a  favorite  holiday  pastime." 
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Among  the  other  evila  which  have  followed  in 
B  train  of  lliis  futel  invention  of  gunpowder, 
the  Squire  claeeee  the  total  decline  of  the  noble 
art  of  falconry.  "  Shooting,"  he  says,  "  is  a  skulk- 
ing, treacherous,  solitary  sport  in  comparison  :  but 
hawking  was  a  gallant,  open,  sunshiny  recreation  : 
it  wua  the  generous  sport  of  hunting  carried  into 
the  skies." 

It  was,  moreover,"  he  says,  *'  aeconling  to 
Braithwaite,  the  stately  amusement  of  '  high  and 
mounting  spirits  ' ;  for,  as  the  old  Welsh  proverb 
aflimu.  in  those  times '  you  might  know  a  genllu- 
Duui  by  his  hawk,  horee,  aud  greyhound.'  In- 
-deed,  a  cavalier  was  seldom  seen  abroad  without 
bis  hawk  on  hia  fist ;  and  even  a  lady  of  rank  did 
^iiot  tiiink  herself  cnmpletely  equipped,  in  riding 
ibrth,  unless  she  had  her  tassel-geiitel  held  by 
her  delicate  hand.  It  was  thought  in 
those  excellent  days,  according  to  an  old  writer, 
quite  sufficient  for  noblemen  to  wiade  their 
horn,  and  to  carry  iheir  hawke  iatr ;  and  leave 
■tudy  and  leaniiug  to  the  children  of  mean  peo- 
pie.'" 

Knowing  the  good  Squire's  hobby,  therefore,  I 
liave  not  been  surprised  in  finding  that,  among 
the  various  recreatioua  of  former  times,  which  he 
endeavored  to  revive  in  the  little  world  in 
which  he  rules,  he  has  bestowed  great  attention  on 
the  noble  art  of  falconry.  In  tliis  he,  of  course- 
been  seconded  by  hia  indefatigable  coadjutor, 
lAIaster  Simon  ;  and  even  the  parson  has  thi-own 
iderable  light  on  their  labors,  by  vai-ious  hints 
an  the  subject,  which  he  has  met  with    in  old 
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English  works.  As  lo  the  prraous  work  of  that 
fkmouA  diuiie,  Juliana  Itiirues  ;  Ihe  "  Gentlenuui^ 
Acadeaue,"  by  Jlitrkham ;  aad  the  other  well- 
knowu  trenti^ea  iliat  were  the  mauiials  of  an 
sportsmen,  they  have  Uiem  at  their  Hngers'  t 
tut  ibey  have  more  CHpecialty  studied  some  old 
tapestry  in  the  house,  whereon  is  represented  « 
party  of  cavaliers  and  stately  dames,  with  donb* 
lets,  cape,  and  flaunting  feathers,  motmted  on  hone, 
with  attendants  on  foot,  all  in  antinaled  pnrsuit 
of  the  game. 

The  Squire  has  discaunlenanced  tJie  killing  of 
any  hawks  in  hb  ueightiorliood,  but  gives  a  lib- 
enil  bounty  for  all  that  are  brought  him  alive  : 
that  the  Hall  is  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  <il 
birds  of  prey.  On  tliese  he  and  Master  Simon 
have  exhausted  their  patienee  and  iugennity,  t 
deavoring  to  "  reclaim  "  them,  ae  it  is  termed,  ■ 
to  train  them  up  for  the  eport ;  but  they  ha 
met  with  continual  cliecks  and  disappointments. 
Their  feathered  school  has  turned  out  the  i 
uutractable  and  graceless  scholars :  nor  is  it  the 
least  of  their  labor  lo  drill  the  retainers  who  were 
to  act  as  ushers  mider  them,  and  to  take  immedi- 
ate cliarge  of  these  refractory  birdii.  Old  Christy 
and  the  gamekeeper  both,  for  a  lime,  set  their 
faces  against  the  whole  plan  of  education :  Christf 
having  been  nettled  at  hearing  what  he  tenns  a 
wild-goose  chase  put  on  a  [mr  with  a  fox-hunt; 
und  the  gamekeeper  having  always  been  accu»- 
tomed  to  look  upon  hawks  as  arrant  poacherf 
wliicb  it  was  his  duty  to  shoot  down,  and  nail,  in 
leri'orein,  agiunst  the  out-houses. 
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Christy  has  at  length  Uiken  the  matter  in  haod, 
Init  baa  done  still  more  mischief  by  his  intemied- 
Sling.  He  is  as  positive  an<I  wrong-headed  about 
this,  as  he  is  about  hunting.  Master  Simon  has 
coiitiDoal  disputes  with  liim  as  to  feeding  and 
training  tlie  hawks.  He  reads  to  him  long  pas- 
■ages  from  the  old  authors  I  iiave  mentioned ; 
tmt  Christy,  who  cnnnot  renil,  has  a  sovereign 
oonlempt  for  all  book-knowledge,  and  persisU  in 
treating  the  hawks  according  to  his  own  notions, 
which  are  drawn  from  his  experience,  in  younger 
days,  in  the  rearing  of  game-cocks. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  between  tliese  jiLrring 
lystenis,  the  poor  birds  have  bod  a  most  trying 

'  anhnppy  time  of  it.  Muny  bnve  fullen  vie- 
to  Christy's  feeding  and  Master  Simon's  phys- 
icking ;  for  the  hitter  has  gone  to  work  teeundem 
artem,  and  has  given  them  all  the  vomitiiigx  and 
soonrings  hiiil  down  in  the  books ;  never  were 
poor  hawks  so  fed  and  physicked  before.  Others 
have  been  Lost  by  being  but  half  "  reclaimed  "  or 
tamed ;  for,  on  being  Utken  into  the  field,  they 
have  "  raked  "  alter  the  game  quite  out  of  hear- 

;  of  the  coll,  and  never  returned  to  school. 

All  these  disappointments  Imd  been  petty,  yet 
•ore  grievances  to  the  Squire,  and  liail  ma<le  hhn 
to  despond  about  success.  He  has  lately,  liow- 
ever,  been  made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  a  fine 
Welsh  falcon,  which  Master  Simon  terms  a  stalely 
highflyer.  It  is  a  present  from  the  Squire's 
frieiHl,  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynne;  and  is,  no 
^4oubt,  a  descendant  of  some  ancient  line  of  Welsh 
of  the  air,  that  have  long  lorded  it  over 
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their  kiiii^om  of  clouds,  from  WyiuulAj  lo  t 
vory  Biimrait  of  Snowden,  or  tUe  brow  of  Pen 


Ever  since  tlio  Sqnire  received  this  ioTitluaUsi 
present,  he  tma  been  as  impatient  lo  sally  fbrt&i 
mid  make  proof  of  il,  as  whb  Don  Quixote  I 
wiy  liis  suit  of  annor.  There  have  been 
ilemure  iLH  lo  whether  the  bird  was  in  proper 
lieiilth  and  training  ;  but  these  have  beeu 
ruled  by  the  vehement  desire  lo  play  with  a  new 
toy  ;  and  it  has  beeu  determined,  right  or  wron^ 
ill  season  or  out  of  season,  to  have  a  day's  sport 
ill  hawking  lo-morron. 

The  Hall,  as  usual,  whenever  the  Squire  is 
about  to  make  some  new  sally  on  his  hobby,  is  aU- 
Rgt>g  with  the  thing.  MIsa  Templeton,  who 
brought  up  in  reverence  for  all  Iier  guardiai 
humors,  has  proposed  to  be  of  the  party,  a) 
I^ady  Lillycrafl  has  talked  also  of  riding  out  to 
■he  scene  of  action  and  looking  on.  This 
gnitified  the  old  gentleman  extremely  ;  be  hails  it 
fls  an  aiiapicious  omen  of  the  revival  of  falconry, 
imd  does  not  despair  but  the  time  will  come  when 
il  will  be  again  the  pride  of  a  fine  lady  to  carry 
about  a  noble  falcon  in  preference  lo  a  parrot 
a  lup-dog. 

I  liave  amused  myself  with  the  bustling  prep-, 
aralions  of  that  busy  spirit.  Master  Simon, 
the  continual  thwartings  he  receives  from  that 
genuine  son  of  a  pepper-box.  old  Christy.  They 
have  hod  half  a  dozen  consultations  about  how 
the  hawk  is  to  be  prepared  ior  the  morning'e 
sport     Old  Nimrod,  as  usual,  has  always  got  in 


1 R  pet,  upoii  which  Mauler  Sin 
Q  Up  the  point,  observing,  i 

'  tUUL'.  "  Wull,  well,  have  it  jour 
ouly  (lou't  put  yourself  in  a 
wliieh  alwaja  nettles  the  olJ  a 
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I  has  invariably 
a  guod-humored 
'u  way,  Christy  ; 


Bii  Mean  ba  mv  tue, 
WaLiol  bavr<w,  alltirbHrfal  Tola 
Tb(  gUddeic  mu  1b  ho. 

H>9>'IfJR|T  (in  early  hour  this  moraiug  the  ] 
^MVJ    ^'"^  '"^  ^  bustlo,  preparing  tor  the  b^ 
lln™'nl  »''  the   day.     I    heard    Master    Sim 
ulji^llipi;;  iiiiil   singing   under  my  window  a 
rihu,  jLH  liu  wns  prepunug  the  jesses  for  the  hawk^ 
legs,  and  could  distinguish  dow  and  then  a  b 
of  one  of  his  favorite  old  ditties  : 

"  la  peaacod  timt,  when  bound  to  hum 

Giveg  note  Hut  bni^k  bu  kill'di 

And  little  boy  nich  pipe  of  corn 

Ib  [ending  sheep  B-fleEd,"  &c. 

A  hearty  breakfast,  well  tiaiikcd  by  cold  n 
was  served  up  in  the  groat  halL  The  i 
gturiBou  of  retainers  and  hangers-on  were  ii 
tion,  reinfor[:e<l  by  volunteer  idlers  from  the  i 
lage.  The  horses  were  led  up  and  down  1 
the  door ;  everybody  h^  something  to  say,  i 
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oething  to  do,  and  hunieil  hither  and  thither  ; 
was  a  direful  yelping  of  di:^ ;  some  that 
9  accompsDy  ub  being  eager  to  set  off,  and 
others  that  were  to  atay  at  home  being  whipped 
back  [o  their  kenneK  In  short,  for  once,  the 
good  Squire's  maneion  might  ba^e  been  taken  ns 
a  good  specimen  of  one  of  the  rantipole  establish- 
ments of  the  good  old  feudal  times. 

Breakfast  being  finiabed,  tlie  chivalry  of  the 
Hall  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  fair  Julia 
was  of  the  party,  in  a  hunling-dniss,  with  a  light 
plume  of  feathers  in  her  ridiog-hat  As  she 
mounted  her  favorite  galloway,  I  remarked  with 
pleasure  that  old  Christy  forgot  his  usual  crusti- 
ness, and  hiistened  to  adjust  her  saddle  and  bridle. 
He  touched  his  cap  as  she  amiled  on  him  and 
thanked  him ;  and  then,  looking  round  at  the  other 
alleodants,  gave  a  kuowiiig  nod  of  his  head,  iu 
whieh  I  rend  pride  and  exultation  at  the  charm- 
ing appearance  of  his  pupil. 

Lady  Lillycrafl  had    likewise    determined    to 
witness  the  sport.     She  was  dressed  in  her  broad 
white  beaver,  lied  under  the  chin,  and  a  riding- 
habit  of  the  last  century.     She  rode  her  sleek, 
Ambling   |x>uy,  whose  motion  was   as  easy  ps  a. 
rocking-chair,  and  was  gallantly  escorted  by  the 
general,  who  looked  not  unlike  one  of  the  doughty 
r  Iteroes  in  the  old  prints  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
I  The    parson,  likewise,  aceompanied    her  on    the 
I  odier  side ;  for  this  waa  a  learned  amusement  in 
I  which  he  took    great  interest,  and,  indeed,  had 
■  •given  much  counsel,  from  his  knowledge  of  old 
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At  length  everything  waa  arranged.  And  wm 
mt  off  from  ihe  Hall.  The  exercUe  on  horsebati 
puts  one  in  fine  spirits  ;  and  the  scene  was  gmy 
and  auiinutiDg.  The  young  men  of  the  family 
accompanied  Miss  Templetoii.  She  sat  lightly 
and  gracefully  in  her  saddle,  her  plumes  dancing 
aud  waving  in  the  air;  and  the  group  bad  a 
charming  effect  as  they  appeared  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  cnnlering  along  with  the  bound- 
ing animation  of  youth.  The  Squire  aud  Master 
Simon  rode  togetlier,  aeeompanied  by  old  Chrirty, 
mounted  on  Pepper.  The  latter  bore  the  tiatrk 
on  his  fist,  as  he  insisted  the  bird  was  most  a 
customed  to  him.  There  was  a  rabble  rout  on 
fool,  composed  of  retainers  Iram  the  Hall,  and 
some  idlers  Irom  the  village,  with  two  or  three 
spaniels,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  game. 

A  kind  of  corps  de  reserve  came  on  quietly  in 
the  rear,  composed  of  Lady  Liliycmll,  Genenl 
Harbottle,  the  parson,  and  a  fat  footuiau.  Her 
ladyship  ambled  gently  along  on  her  pony,  while 
the  general,  mounted  on  a  tall  hunter,  looked 
down  upon  her  with  an  air  of  the  most  protect- 
ing gallantry. 

For  my  part,  being  no  sportsman,  I  kept  with 
this  last  party,  or  rather  lagged  behind,  that  I 
might  take  in  llie  whole  picture ;  and  the  parson 
occasionally  slackened  bis  pace  and  jogged  O 
company  with  me. 

The  sport  led  us  at  some  distance  &ora  the 
Hall,  in  a  soil  meadow,  reeking  with  the  moist 
verdure  of  spring.  A  little  river  ran  through  It, 
bordered  by  willows,  which  had  put  forth  their 


lender  early  folittge.  Tlie  sportsmen  were  in 
quest  of  herons  whicli  were  said  to  keep  about 
this  sireom. 

There  wils  some  disputing,  already,  among  the 
leaders  of  the  sporL  The  S<iuire,  Master  Simon, 
and  old  CliriBly,  came  every  now  and  llien  to  a 
patise,  to  conauli  together,  like  the  field-otficers  in 
an  army ;  and  I  saw,  by  certain  motiuus  of  the 
bead,  that  Chn'sly  wee  as  positive  as  any  old 
wrong-lieaded  Gennnii  commnuder. 

re  pritneing  up  this  quiet  nieudow, 
llwery  sound  we  made  waa  answeroil  by  a  distinct 
«cho  from  the  sunny  wall  of  an  old  building  on 
the  c^posite  margin  of  the  atrcuiu  ;  and  I  paused 
to  listen  to  thia  "  spirit  of  a  sound,"  whii;h  seems 
to  lore  Bueh  quiet  and  beautiful  places.  The 
parson  informed  me  that  this  was  the  ruin  of  au 
ancient  grange,  and  was  supposed,  by  the  country 
people,  to  be  haunted  by  a  dobbie, —  a  kind  of 
rnnd  sprite,  something  like  Robin  Goodfellow. 
""  iften  fimcied  the  echo  to  be  tbe  voice  of 
dobbie  answering  them,  and  were  rather  shy 
^kT  disturbing  it  ofler  dork.  He  added,  tliut  tiie 
Squire  was  rery  careful  of  this  ruin,  on  account 
of  the  superstition  connected  with  it.  As  I  con- 
sidered this  local  habitation  of  an  "  airy  notliing," 
I  called  to  mind  the  fine  description  of  an  echo 

Webster's  "  Duchess  of  Milfy  "  : 

"  Yond  side  o"  Ih'  river  [iea  a  wall, 

Piece  of*  cloister,  which  In  my  npiaioa 
GivflB  the  best  echo  that  you  eviir  liewd: 
So  pliip  ia  the  diAliDuIian  of  uur  wards, 
That  many  have  supposed  it  s  spirit 
Tluit  Huvan." 
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The  pBTSOD  went  ou  U>  comment  on  n  plea 
ukI  I'anuiliil  appellation  whicli  ihe  Jews  of  o 
gave  to  the  echo,  which  ihey  called  Balli^ 
that  is  to  8ay,  '^  the  ilaugliler  of  the  voice  ; " 
considered  it  an  oracle,  supplying  ii 
temple  the  want  of  the  urim  and  ihuminiin,  v 
which  the  first  was  honored.*  The  little  i 
wiks  jnst  entering  very  largely  and  learnedly  n 
on  tlie  subject,  when  we  were  Etnrtled  by  a  ] 
digiouM  bawling,  shouting,  and  yelping. 
of  crows,  olarmed  by  tlie  approach  of  on 
had  suddenly  rose  from  a  meadow  %  a  cry 
up  by  tlie  rabble  rout  ou  lix>l.  "  Now,  i 
now  i»  your  time,  ChriBty!"  The  Squire  ( 
Master  Simon,  who  were  beating  up  the  i ' 
banks  in  quest  of  a  heron,  adled  out  tugeHy  I 
Christy  to  keep  quiet ;  llie  old  man,  vexed  i 
bewildered  by  tlie  confusion  of  voices,  compleUi 
lost  his  head  ;  in  his  tlurry  he  slippei)  off  the  fa 
cast  off  the  talcon,  and  away  flew  the  crows,  it 
away  soared  (he  hawk. 

I  had  paused  ou  a  rising  gronnd,  cloee  to  I 
Lillycraft  and  her  escort,  whence  I  had  a  j^ 
riew  of  the  sport.     I  was  pleased  with  the  i 
peurance  of  the  party  in  tlie  meadow,  riding  % 
in  the  direction  that  tlie  bird  flew  j  their  I 
beaming  faces  turned  up  to  the  bright  skies  4 
they  watched  the  giime ;  the  attendants  on  f 
scampering  along,  looking    up,  and  calling  outn 
and  the  dogs  bounding  and  yelping  with  c" 
ous  sympathy. 

The    hawk  had    singled    out    a   qu»-ry 

•  Btlelter'i  Monde  endiaul^. 
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ifiaang  the  canian  crew.  It  was  curious  to  see 
the  efforts  of  the  Two  birds  to  get  above  each 
Other ;  one  lo  mtike  tliu  fatal  swoop,  the  other  to 
■.void  it  Now  they  crossed  athwart  a  bright 
feathery  cloud,  aud  now  they  were  ogniiiBi  a  clear 
blue  sky.  I  confess,  being  no  sportsmiui,  I  waa 
more  interested  for  the  poor  bird  that  was  striv- 
Jsg  for  its  life,  than  for  the  hawk  that  was  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  mercenary  soldier.  At  length 
the  hawk  got  the  upperhand,  and  made  a  rush- 
iug  sloop  at  her  quarry,  but  the  latter  made  ae 
Budden  a  surge  downwards,  and  slimtiog  tip  agiun, 
evaded  the  blow,  screaming  and  making  the  best 
tt  his  way  for  a  dry  tree  on  the  brow  of  a 
i:aei^boriug  hill ;  while  the  Lawk,  disRppointod 
if  her  blow,  soared  up  again  into  the  air,  and 
appeared  to  lie  "  raking"  off.  It  was  in  vain  old 
Christy  called,  aud  whistled,  aii<l  endeavored  to 
lure  her  down ;  she  paid  no  regard  to  him  :  and, 
indeed,  hb  calls  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  and 
yelps  of  the  army  of  mihtia  that  liad  followed  him 
into  the  field. 

Juat  tiien  an  esclamation  from  Lady  Lillycrall 
made  me  turn  my  head.  1  beheld  a  iximplele 
confusion  among  the  sportsmen  in  the  little  vale 
b^w  us.  They  were  galloping  and  running 
towards  the  edge  of  a  bank  ;  and  I  was  shocked 
to  see  Miss  Templeton's  horse  galloping  at  large 
without  his  rider,  I  roile  to  the  place  to  which 
the  others  were  hurrying,  and  when  I  reacheil 
the  bank,  which  almost  overhung  the  stream,  I 
Mw  at  the  foot  of  it  the  fair  Julia,  pale,  bleeding, 
uul  apparently  lifeleas,  supported  in  the  arms  d 
ber  fiuDtic  lover. 


■   ber  fruDtic  lover. 
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hx    galloping  heedlessly  along,  with  her  eyi 
turned  upward,  she  had  unwarily  approached  li 
near  the  biuik ;  it  had  given  way  with   her, 
she  and  lier  hor^e  had  been  precipitated  to 
pehbled  margin  of  the  river. 

I  never  siiw  greater  censlemation.     The  i 
lain  was  distracted,  Lady  Lillycraft  fainting 
Squire  in  dismay,  and  Master  Simon  at  his  t 
ends.     The  beautiful  creature  at  length  showt 
signs  of  i-eiLirning  life;    she  opened  her  ejei 
looked  aruuud  her  upon  the  anxious  group,  i 
comprehending  in  a  moment  the  nature  of 
scene,  gave  a  aivt'et  smile,  and  putting  her  fai 
in  her  lover's,  exclaimed  feebly,  "  I  am  not  nn 
hurt,  Guy !  "    I  could  have  taken  her  to  my  be 
for  that  single  exclamation. 

It  was  foimd,  indeed,  thai  she  hail  escaped 
most  miraculously,  with  a  contusion  of  the  he 
a  sprained  ankle,  and  some  sligiit  bruises.     AM 
her  wound   was   stanched,  she    was    taken    t 
neighboring    cottage,  until  a    carriage    could 
auDiinoned  to  convey  her  home ;  and  when 
had  arrived,  the  cavalcade,  which  bad  ieaned  fori 
so  gayly  on  this  enterprise,  retumed  slowly 
pensively  to  the  Hall. 

I  had  been  charmed   by  the  generous    spiti 
shown  by  this  yoimg  creature,  who  amidst  pd 
and  danger  had  been  anxious  only  to  relieve  tli0 
distress  of  those  around   her.     I  was  gratifle 
iherelbre,  by  the  universal  concern  displayed 
the  domestics  on  our  return.     They  carae  croi 
ing  down  the  avenue,  each  eager  to  render  bm 
ance.     The  butler  stood  ready  with  some  o 
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ouelj  delicate  cordial;  the  old  houc^ekeeper  wtie 
provided  with  halt'  a  dozen  nostrums,  prepared  by 
her  own  hauda  according  to  Ilic  family  receipt- 
book  ;  while  her  niece,  ihe  melting  PhuL'be,  hav- 
ing no  other  way  of  assiBliug,  stood  wriiiging  her 
bands,  and  weeping  aloud. 

The  most  material  effect  iliat  is  likely  to  follow 
this  accident,  is  a  postponement  of  the  nuptials, 
which  were  cloee  at  hand.  Though  I  commiser- 
ate the  impatience  of  tlie  caplnin  on  Ihut  account, 
yet  I  should  not  utlicrwise  be  sorry  at  the  de- 
lay, as  it  will  give  me  a  better  opportunity  of 
Btudying  the  cbaracters  here  assembled,  with 
which  1  grow  more  and  more  eiitertoiued. 

I  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  worthy  Squire 
is  quite  disconcerted  at  the  unlucky  result  ul'  his 
hawking  experiment,  and  this  unfortunate  illus- 
tration of  his  eulc^  on  female  eqoiUition.  Old 
Oiriety,  too,  is  very  waspish,  having  been  surely 
twitted  by  Master  Simon  for  having  let  hb  hawk 
fly  at  carrion.  As  to  the  iiilcon,  in  the  t^nfitsion 
occasioned  by  the  fair  Julia's  disaster,  the  bird 
was  totally  lorgotten.  I  make  no  doubt  she  has 
made  the  best  of  her  way  back  to  the  hoapiiuble 
hall  of  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynne  ;  utid  may 
.▼ery  possibly,  at  this  present  wriliug,  be  pluming 
wings  among  the  breezy  bowere  of  Wynnstay. 


ifiW-, 
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ri>  mill  u  ipMU  do,  la  batm  HI  da;, 


Bbrivliu;  to  inter  tout  (bi 


I  UK  eoiiTersation  tbla  evening  at  anppei^ 
\  tnbk  look  a  curioua  ttun  on  the  suty'eot 
I  supers tition,  formerly  very  preralent 
ill  this  purl  of  the  counlry,  relative  to  the  present 
night  of  the  year,  which  is  the  Eve  of  St>  Mark^ 
It  was  believed,  the  parson  informed  us,  that  if 
Huy  one  would  waleh  iu  the  church-porch  on  thia 
eve,  for  three  suiicessive  years,  from  eleven  to 
»ue  o'clock  at  night,  he  would  Bee  on  the  third 
year  the  shades  of  those  of  the  parish  who  wei« 
to  die  in  the  course  of  the  year,  pass  by  him  into 
church,  dad  in  tbeir  usual  appareL 

Dismal  us  such  a  sight  would  be,  he  asanred'i 
us  tliat  it  was  formerly  a  frequent  thing  loP' 
persons  to  make  the  necea^ary  vigils.  He  had 
known  more  than  one  inslancc  in  his  time.  Ons 
ifld  woman,  wito  pretended  to  have  seen  this 
phantom  procession,  was  an  object  of  great  aw« 
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I  for  tbe  whole  yenr  afterwards,  aod  caused  much 
I  uneuaineaa  and  miscliiel'.     If  she  ehonk  her  head 
mysteriously  at  a  person,  il  was  like  a  death-wnr- 
rant ;  and  she  hud  nearly  CAUBcd  the  death  of  a 
(tick  person  by  looking  ruefully  iu  at  ibe  window. 
There  was  also  an  old  man,  not  many  years 
since,  of  a  sullen,  melancholy  temperament,  who 
[  bad  kept  two  vigils,  imd  began  to  excite  some  talk 
I  in  the  Tillage,  when,  tbrtuiialely  for    the  public 
comfort,  he  died  shortly  after  hia  third  watching ; 
very  probably  trom  a  cold  that  he  bad  taken,  as 
the    uiglit    was    tempestuous.     It  was   reported 
nbout  the  village,  howeTer,  that  he  bad  tumn  liis 
own  plianloiu  puss  hy  him  into  the  clmrch. 
I        This  led  to  the  mention  of  another  superstition 
'  (rfan  equally  strange  and  mehuicholy  kind,  which, 
however,  is  chiefly  conlined  to  Wales.     It  is  re- 
specting what  are    called    corpse    candles,  little 
wandering  fires,  of  a  pide  bluish  light,  that  move 
about  like  tapers  in  tbe  open  air,  and  are  sup- 
-  posed  to  designate  the  way  some  corpse  is  to  go. 
I  One  was  seen  at  Lanylar,  late  at  night,  hover- 
'  tag  up  and  down,  along  the  bank  of  the  Istwith, 
and  was  watched    by  the   neighbors   until  they 
were  tired,  and  went  to  bed.     Not  long  after- 
warda  there  came  a   comely  country  lass,  from 
Montgomeryshire,  to  see  her  Iriends,  who  dwelt 
I  OD  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  river.     She  thought 
I  to  ford  the  stream  at  the  very  place  where  tbe 
light  bad  been  first  seen,  but  was  dissuaded  ou 
accoimt  of  the  height  of  the  tlood.     She  walked 
to  and  fro  along  the  bank,  just  where  (be  candle 
had  moved,  waiting  for  the  subsiding  of  the  wa- 
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ten     She  at  length  eiideavored  lo  cross,  Intt  tb* 
poor  girl  was  drownetl  iu  the  ntltmpi.* 

Tliere  was  something  tnouriiful  in  [his  little 
anecdote  of  rural  euperatilioo,  that  seemed  to  af- 
fect all  the  limener*.  Indeed,  it  ia  curious  to  »■ 
tnark  how  completely  a  conversation  of  the  kind 
will  absorb  the  nCIcutlon  of  a  circle,  and  sober 
down  its  gayely,  liowever  boialeroua.  By  dtigreM 
I  noticed  that  everyone  wna  leaning  forward  or 
the  table,  with  eyes  earnesily  fixed  upon  the  pu^ 
son,  and  nt  the  mention  of  corpse  candles  vr\a6t 
\aA  been  seen  abuut  the  chamber  of  a  young 
lady  who  ditd  on  the  eve  of  her  weddiiig-daj, 
Lady  LillycratV  turned  pale. 

I  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of  stories  of 
the  kind  iulo  vurioua  evening  circles  ;  they  \ 
often  cotmnenced  in  jest,  and  listened  to  wilk 
smiles ;  but  I  never  knew  the  most  guy  or  I 
most  enlightened  of  audiences,  that  were  uoi;  if 
the  converaation  continued  for  any  length  of  ^ma, 
completely  and  solemnly  interested  in  it.  Then 
is,  I  believe,  a  degree  of  superstition  lurking  is 
every  mind  ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  can  Ihotv 
oughly  exnniiae  all  bis  secret  nolions  and 
pulses  without  detecting  it,  hiddei^  perhaps,  eves 
from  lumseltl  It  seems,  in  &ct,  to  be  a  p&rt  of 
our  nature,  like  instiuct  in  animals,  acting  i 
pendently  of  our  reason.  It  is  ullen  found  e 
iug  in  lolly  natures,  especially  tliose  that  are  poet- 
ical and  aspiring.  A  great  and  cxtraoi  dinaty 
poet  of  our  day,  whose  life  and  writinga  evinoa  A 
mind  rabject  to  iKin-erful  exultations,  is  said  (0 
•  Aubwy'j  Misiel. 
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omeos  and  secret  iiilimations.     Cff^ar, 
[H  IB  well  known,  H-Bs  greHlljr  under  the  infjuence 
r  auch  belief;  and  Napoleon  had  his  good  and 
ril  days,  and  his  presiding  star. 
As  to  ihe  worthy  parson,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
~s  Eirungly  inclined  lo  superstition.     He  is  nnt- 
"y  credulous,  and  passes  so  much  of  his  time 
)ut  popular  tradition)'  and  aupernaiuml 
I,  that  his  niiad  has  prohably  become  infected 
by  them.     He  has  lately  been  immersetl  in  tie 
"  Demonolatria  "  of  Nicholns  Itemigius,  concerning 
supernatural    occurrcuces  in    Lorraine,  and    the 
writings  of  Joachimus  Caraerarius,  called  by  Vos- 
aius  the  Phceoix  of  Germany ;  and  he  eiilerinins 
Ute  ladies  wilh  stories  from  them,  t|iat  make  them 
almost  airaid  lo  go  to  bed  at  night.     I  liavo  been 
diarmed  myself  with  some  of  the  wild  little  super- 
stitions which  he  has  adduced  from  Blefkenius, 
Scheffer,  «id  othera,  sucii  as  those  of  the  Lapiand- 
^  era  about  the  domestic  spirits  wliich  wake  them 
K|M  night,  and  summon  them  to  go  and  fish  ;  of 
^HThor,  the  deity  of  thunder,  wlra  has  power  of  life 
^MMid  death,  health  and  sickness,  and  who,  armed 
with  the  rainbow,  shoots  his  arrows  at  those  evil 
demons  which  live  on  tiie  tops  of  rocks  anil  moun- 
tains, and  infest  the  lakes  :  of  llie  Juhles  or  Juhla- 
fiilket,  vagmnt  troops  of  spirits,  which  roam  the 
>,  and  wander  up  and  down  by  forests  and  moun- 
I,  and  the  moonlight  sides  of  hills. 
e  jtarson  never  openly  professes  his  belief  in 
Irgboats,  but  I  have  remarked  that  he  has  a  suspi- 
■■fiious  way  of  pressing  great  names  into  the  de- 
Ifence  of  aupemalural  doctrines,  and  making  phi- 
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loBuphers  and  saints  figlit  for  him.  He 
atea  at  large  on  the  opiiiioas  of  the 
loAophers  aliout  Uti'vtis,  or  nocturnal  pliautoma, 
spirits  of  the  wicked,  which  wondered  like  exi 
about  the  earth  ;  and  about  those  spiritual  beu 
which  abode  in  the  air,  but  descended  occasiona 
to  earth,  and  mingled  among  mortals,  acting 
agents  between  them  and  the  gods.  He  qao 
also  from  Philo  the  rabbi,  the  contemporary 
the  apostles,  and,  according  to  some,  the  friend 
St.  Paul,  who  aajs  that  the  air  ia  full  of  spil 
of  different  ranks  ;  some  destined  for  a  time 
exist  in  mortal  bodiea,  from  which,  being  eman 
pated,  they  pass  and  repass  between  heaven  a 
earth,  as  agents  or  messengers  in  the  service 
the  Deity. 

But  the  worthy  httle  man  assumes  a  boU 
tone  when  be  quotes  from  the  fathers  of  1 
Church;  such  oa  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  it  as  1 
opinion  of  all  the  doctors,  that  the  air  is  filled  «n 
powers  cippoeed  to  each  other ;  and  Lodantu 
who  says  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  spirits  w) 
der  over  the  earth,  and  seek  to  console  themaeli 
Ibr  their  own  toll  by  effecting  the  rutu  uf  the  t 
man  race ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  is 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  have  kntn 
edge  of  what  passes  among  men,  the  same  as  i 
gels  have. 

I    am  DOW  alone    in  my  chamber,  but  thi 
themes  have  taken  such  hold  of  my 
Aat  I  canni^t   sleep.     The  room  in  which  1 
is  just  fitted  to  foster  such  a  slate  of  mindi 
walla  are  huiig  with  tapestry  the  figures  trf 
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are  faded,  aod  look  like  unaubstantial  shapes  melt- 
way  from  sighl.     Over  the  fireplace  is  the 
portrait  of  a  liu!;,  who,  according  to  the  house- 
I   keeper's  traditioD,  pined  to  deatli  for  the  loss  of 
I   her  lover  iu  the  battle  of  Bkriheim.     She  has  a 
t  pale  and  plabtive  eounlenunce,  and  seems  to 
I  fix  her  eyes  mournfully  upon  mc.     The  family 
I  have  long  since  retired.     I  have  heard  [beir  stepa 
I  die  away,  and  the  distant  doors  ctup  to  al\er  thetn. 
I  The  mnrmur  of  voices,  and  the  peal  of  remote 
I  Iftnghter,  no  longer  reach  the    ear.     The    clock 
1  from  the  church,  in  wbidi  so  many  of  the  former 
inbabitanta  of  this  house  lie  buned,  haa  chimed 
the  awfiil  hour  of  midnighL 

I  have  gat  by  the  window  aud  mused  upon  the 
dusky  landscape,  watching  the  lights  disappearing, 
one  by  one,  from  the  distant  village ;  and  the 
ising  in  her  silent  majesty,  and  leading  up 
P  Mil  the  silver  ponip  of  heaven.  As  I  have  gazed 
upon  these  quiet  groves  and  shadowy  lawns,  sil- 
vered over,  and  imperfectly  lighted  by  streaks  of 
dewy  moonshine,  my  mind  has  been  crowded  by 
*  thick  coming  Gvncies,"  concerning  those  spiritual 

I  beings  which 
"  walk  tlia  earth 
DdMbd,  bolh  when  wt  vrike  and  when  we  sleep." 
Are  there,  indeed,  such  beings?     Is  this  spaca 
between  ub  and  the  Deity  iilied  up  by  iunumerable 
orders  of  spiritual  beings  forming  the  same  grada- 
liona  between  the  human  soul  and  divine  perfec- 
tion, that  we  see  prevailing  fmm  humanity  down- 
wards  to  the  meanest  insect  ?     It  is  a  sublime 
and   beautiful   doctrine,  inculcated  by  the  early 
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fiithers,  that  there  are  guardian  aiigels  appoiD 
ki  watch  over  cities  and  nations  ;  to  lake  cnre 
the  welfare  of  good  :nen,  and  to  guard  t 
the  Blepd  of  lielplesB  itifaney.  "  Xcithiug."  i 
St.  Jerome,  "  gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  digiol 
of  our  Bonl,  tluiu  that  God  has  given  each  of  I 
at  the  moment  of  our  birth,  an  angel  U>  have  <iai 
of  it." 

Even  the  doctrine  of  deii&rled  spirits  r 
to  visit  the  scenes  and  beings  which  were  deu  I 
them  during  the  body's  existence,  though  it  h 
been  debased  by  the  absurd  superstitions  of  tl 
vulgar,  in  itself  is  awfully  solemn  t  ' 
However  lightly  it  may  be  ridiculed,  yet  the  m 
tentiou  involuatarily  yielded  to  it  whensTer  it  I 
made  the  subject  of  serious  discussion,  its  pnva 
lence  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  even  ainoq 
newly  discovered  nations  tliat  have  had  do  pn 
vious  interchange  of  thought  with  other  parts  a 
the  woi'ld,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  those  mysterKna 
and  almost  instinctive  beliefs  to  which,  if  left  ■ 
ourselves,  we  should  naturally  incline. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pride  of  reason  an 
phy,  a  vague  doubt  will  still  lurk  in  1 
and  perhaps  will  never  be  perfectly  eradicated 
as  it  is  oonceniing  a  matter  that  does  not  ad 
of  positive  demonstration.     Everything  connee 
with  our  spiritual  nature  is  full  of  doubt  i 
difficulty.      "  We  are  fearliiUy  and  i 
made ;  "  we  are  surromided  by  mysteries,  and  « 
are  mysteries  even  to  ourselves.     Who  yet  bi 
been  able  lo  compi-ehund  and  describe  the  uatu 
of  the  soul,  itfl  cunuectiou  with  the  body,  or  i 
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vrhat  ptu-t  of  the  ihune  it  is  situated  F  We  know 
merely  that  it  does  exist ;  but  whence  it  came, 
and  when  it  entered  into  us,  and  how  it  ie  re- 
tained, aiid  where  it  ia  seated,  and  how  it  oper- 
ates, are  all  matters  of  mere  apeculatiou  and  con- 
tradictory tbeoriea.  If,  then,  we  are  thus  ignorant 
of  this  spiritual  essence,  even  white  it  forms  a 
part  of  ourselves,  aud  is  continually  present  to 
our  consciousDCSs,  how  can  we  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain or  to  deuy  its  powers  and  operations  when 
released  from  its  fleshly  prison-house  ?  It  is 
more  the  manner,  therefore,  in  which  this  snper- 
BtitioD  has  been  degraded,  ilmn  its  intrinsic  ab- 
surdity, that  has  brought  it  into  contempt.  Raise 
it  above  the  frivolous  purposes  to  which  it  has 
been  ^plied,  strip  it  of  the  gloom  and  horror 
with  which  it  has  been  surrounded,  and  none  of 
the  whole  circle  of  visionary  creeds  could  more 
delightfully  elevate  the  imagination,  or  more 
tenderly  aiTect  the  heart  It  would  becouie  a 
sovereign  comfort  at  the  bed  of  death,  soothing  the 
bitter  tear  wrung  from  ua  by  the  agony  of  our 
mortal  separation.  What  could  be  more  consol- 
ing tlian  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  those  whom 
we  once  loved  were  permitted  to  return  and 
watch  over  our  welfare  ?  That  affeciioimte  and 
guardian  spirits  sat  by  our  pillows  when  we  slept, 
keeping  a  vigil  over  our  most  helpless  hours? 
That  beauty  and  innocence  which  had  languished 
into  the  tomb,  yet  Brailed  unseen  around  us,  re- 
vealing themselves  in  those  blest  dreams  wherein 
we  live  over  again  the  hours  of  past  endearment? 
A  belief  of  this  kind  would,  I  should  think,  be  a 
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Dew  inceolive  to  virtue ;  rendering  ns  circunupeet 
eren  in  our  eecret  moment,  from  the  idea  tlul 
tboM  we  once  loved  and  houored  were  Invisible 
witnesses  of  nil  our  actions. 

It  would  take  awny,  loo,  from  that  lonelioeM 
and  destitution  which  we  are  qpt  to  leel  more  axA 
more  us  we  gel  on  in  our  pilgrimage  through  t}« 
wildeni(»H  of  this  world,  and  Hiid  timt  tlioe«  triw 
eet  forward  with  us,  lovingly,  and  cheerily,  on 
the  journey,  have  one  by  one  dropped  away  &oa 
OUT  side.  Place  the  superstition  in  this  light,  and 
I  confess  I  should  like  to  be  a  believer  in  it  I 
see  tiothing  in  ii  that  ts  incompatible  with  tiie  tnt* 
der  and  merciful  nature  of  our  reli^on,  nor  r^ 
veiling  to  the  wishes  find  aflectiona  of  tlie  bcMt 

There  are  departed  beings  whom  I  have  1oT«d 
u  I  never  again  sluiU  love  in  this  world, — wba 
luivG  loved  me  as  I  never  again  sludl  be  loved! 
If  such  beings  do  ever  retain  in  their  blotoed 
spheres  the  attacliments  which  they  fell  on  eulll, 
if  they  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  concerns  of 
transient  mortality,  and  are  permitted  to  (wU 
communion  with  those  whom  they  lutve  loved  on 
earth,  I  feel  as  if  now,  at  this  deep  hour  of  m^t, 
in  this  silence  and  solitude,  I  could  receive  their 
visitation  with  tlie  most  solemn,  but  unatlpyed 
delight. 

In  truth,  sucli  visitations  would  be  too  ht^f^ 
for  this  world  ;  tliey  would  be  incompatible  witii 
the  nature  of  this  imperfect  state  of  being.  Wis 
are  here  placed  in  a  mere  scene  of  rtpiritual  thr^ 
dom  HQiI  restraint.  Our  souls  are  shut  in  tai 
timiled    by  bounds   and    barriers ;    shackled   hj 
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mortal  intirmiliea,  and  subject  to  all  ihe  grc»s  im- 
pediments of  matt«r.  In  vain  would  they  aeek 
U>  act  iniiependtiuily  of  the  body,  and  to  mingle 
together  in  spirituid  intercourse.  Tliey  can  oidy 
act  here  through  their  fleshly  orgiins.  Their 
earthly  loves  are  made  up  of  transient  embraces 
and  long  separations.  The  most  inliinale  friend- 
ehip,  of  what  brief  and  scattered  portions  of  time 
does  it  consist !  We  lake  each  other  by  (he  hand, 
and  we  exchange  a  few  wonls  and  looks  of  kind- 
ness, and  we  rejoice  together  for  a  few  short  mo- 
ments, and  then  days,  months,  years  intervene, 
and  we  see  and  know  nothiug  of  each  other. 
Or,  granting  that  we  dwell  together  for  the  full 
season  of  this  our  mortal  lile,  the  grave  soon  doses 
its  gates  between  us,  and  then  our  spirits  are 
doomed  to  remain  in  separation  and  widowhood; 
until  they  meet  again  in  that  more  perfect  state 
of  being,  where  soul  will  dwell  with  soul  in  bliss- 
ful commiiiuoQ,  and  there  will  be  neither  death, 
nor  absence,  nor  anylhiog  else  to  interrupt  our 
.felicity. 

*,•  In  the  foregoing  paper  I  have  alluded  to 
the  writing  of  some  of  the  old  Jewish  rabbiits. 
They  abound  with  wdd  theories ;  but  among  Ihem 
are  many  truly  poeliud  flights;  and  their  ideas 
■re  often  very  beautifully  expressed.  Their  apec- 
nlations  on  the  nature  of  angels  are  curious  and 
fimciful,  though  mui;h  resembling  the  doctrines  of 
Ihe  ancient  philosopher.  In  the  writings  of  the 
fiabbi  Eieazer  is  on  account  of  the  temptation  of 
Mir  first  parents,  and  the  fall  of  the  angels,  which 
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the  pikrM)n  pointed  out  to  me  as  Imvmg 
fumidluxl  9omc  of  the  groundwork  for  "  Pi 

Affonling  to  Elea«er,  the  ministering  ang 
said  to  the  Deity,  "  What  is  there  in  toan  U 
thou  inakest  him  of  such  importAuce  ?  Is  he  ai 
thing  eUe  than  vatiiiy  7  for  he  cau  scarcely'  real 
a.  Huh  on  teireetrial  tfainga."  To  which  God  i 
plied,  "  Do  yuu  imagine  that  I  will  be  exalt 
and  gloriRed  only  by  you  here  above  ?  I  am  I 
same  tjelow  that  I  nin  here.  Who  ia  there  moo 
you  that  can  call  all  the  creatures  by  tlii 
names  ?  "  There  was  none  found  among  th( 
that  eonid  do  8o.  Al  that  moment  Adam  aro 
and  ealled  all  the  creatures  by  tlieir  name.  St 
ing  whii;h,  the  ministering  angels  said  amoi 
themselves,  •'  Let  us  consult  together  bow  i 
may  cause  Admn  lo  sin  against  the  Creator,  ol 
wise  lie  will  not  fail  to  beuome  our  master." 

Saminotil,  who  was  a  great  prince  in  the  bet 
ens,  was  present  at  this  council,  with  the  saiatB 
the  first  order,  and  the  seraphim  of  six  ban 
Sonimael  chose  several  out  of  the  twelve 
to  acconipimy  him,  and  descended  below,  for 
purpose  of  visiting  all  the  creatures  wiiich  i 
had  created.  He  found  none  more  cunuing 
more  (it  to  do  evil  tlian  the  serpent. 

The  Rabbi  then  treats  of  the  seduction 
the  fall  of  man  ;  of  the  consequent  fall  of  the  d 
mon,  and  the  punishment  which  God  inflicted 
Adam,  Eve,  anil  the  serpent.     '^  He  made  tbt 
all  come  hetbre  him  ;  pronounced  nine  maledi 
tions  on  Adam  and  Eve,  and  condemned  them 
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Buffer  death  ;  and  he  precipitated  Sammael  and 
all  his  band  from  heaven.     He  cut  off  the  feet  of 
the  Berjit'iit,  wliieh    Lud  before    the  figure  of  a 
camel,  (pummel  havitig  been  mouulcd  on  him,) 
and  he   cursed    him  among   all  betuta  and  ani- 
mals." 

k    -*«ij^s^ 

Iwvi'/^,    flAVE  mentioned  some  peculiarities  of  | 
wi£  ||Q    I  III'  Squire  in  the  education  of  bli  » 
|^£l^y  but  1  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
liis  instructions  were  iJirected  chiefly  to  their  per- 
sonal accompliahinentt.     He  look  great  pains  also 
to  Toi'm  their  minds,  and  to    iiH!ulc>it«  what  ba, 
colls  good  old  English  priiicipleai,  such  bs  are  U" 
down  in  tho  writings  of  Peauhem  aud.bia  conteia 
porariea.     There  is  oue  author  of  whom  he  o 
not  speak  without  indignation,  which  b  Cheete 
field.     Ho  avere  tiuit  he  did  mudi,  for  a  tJme,  tofl 
ii^ure  the  true  national  character,  and  to  intro'a 
duce,  instead  of  open  manly  eincerity,  a  hoUo«| 
perfidious  courtliness.     "  His  maxims,"  hi 
"  were  calculated  to  chill  the  delightful  enthnn^ 
asm  of  youth,  and  to  make  them  ashamed  of  i 
romance  which  is  the  dawn  of  generous  manhoo 
and  to  impart  to  them  a  cold  polish  and  a  pre 
mature  worlJliness." 

'*  Many  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  ma 
make  a  young  man  a  mere  man  of  pleasure  j 
an  English  gentleman  should  not  be  i 
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of  pleaeore.  He  hua  no  right  to  eavh  fielfish  in- 
dulgeoce.  Hb  ease,  his  leisure,  bis  opulence,  ore 
(ieble  due  lo  his  country,  wliich  he  must  ever 
stand  ready  lo  discharge.  lie  should  be  a  man 
at  all  points ;  simple,  fhtnk,  courteous,  intelligent, 
accomplished,  and  informed  j  upright,  intrepid,  and 
diaiuterested ;  one  who  can  mingle  among  free- 
men ;  who  can  oope  with  slaiesmen ;  who  can 
champion  his  country  and  its  rights  either  at 
home  or  ahroad.  In  a  country  like  England, 
where  there  is  such  free  and  unbounded  scope  for 
the  exertion  of  intellect,  and  where  opinion  and 
example  have  such  weight  with  the  people,  every 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  leisure  should  feel  him- 
self  bound  lo  employ  himself  in  some  way  towards 
promoting  the  prosficrity  or  glory  of  the  nfttion. 
In  a  country  where  intellect  and  action  are  tram- 
melled and  restrained,  men  of  rank  and  fortime 
may  become  idlers  and  triflers  with  impunity  j 
but  an  English  coxcomb  i^  inexcusable  ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  he  is  the  most  afien- 
sive  and  insupportable  coxcomb  in  the  world." 

llie  Squire,  as  Frank  Bracebridge  informs  me, 
would  often  hold  forth  in  thix  manner  lo  his  sods 
when  they  were  about  leaving  the  paternal  roof; 
one  to  travel  abroad,  one  to  gi)  lo  the  army,  and 
one  to  the  university.  He  used  lo  have  them 
with  him  in  the  library,  which  is  hung  with  the 
portraits  of  Sydney,  Surrey,  Raleigh,  Wyat,  and 
others.  "  Look  at  those  models  of  true  English 
gentlemen,  my  sons,"  he  would  say  with  enthu- 
"  tiiose  were  men  that  wreathed  the  graces 
f  the  most  delicate  and  rudned  taste  around  the 
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Bteni  virtues  of  the  soliiier ;  that  mingled  1 
was  gentle  anj  gracious  with  what  was  hardy  ri 
manly ;  lliat  possessed  the  true  chivHlry  of  a  ' 
wliich  ii  ihe  exalted  essence  of  manhood, 
are  the  lights  by  which  the  youth  of  the  ooodM 
should    array  iheraselves.     They  were    the 
terns  and  idols  of  their  coitnlry  at  home  ; 
were  the  illustrators  of  its  dignity  abroad.     ' 
rey,'  says  Camden,  ■  was  the  first  nobleman  I 
illustrated  his  high  liirth  with  the  beauty  of  b 
iug.     He  was  ackuowledged  lo  be  the  gxllanM 
man,  the  politest  lover,  wid  the  oompletest  getitlj 
man  of  hia  lime.'     And  as  %a  Wyat,  his  f  * 
Surrey  most  amiably  testifies  of  liim,  that  hifl  p 
son  was  majestic  aud  beautiful,  his  visage  ' 
Euid  mild ' ;  that   Im  sung,  and  played  the  1 
with    remarkable  sweeliiess  j  spoke  foreign  1 
guages  with  grace  and  lluency,  and  possessod  i 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wit.     And  see  what  b  h'_ 
commendation  is    passed  upon    these    illastrioi 
fiienda  : '  They  were  the  two  cliieflains,  who,  hi 
ing  travelled  into  Italy,  aud  there  lasted  Ihe  8' 
and  stately  measures  and  style  of  the  Italitin  p 
try,  greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  D 
ner  of  vulgar  poetry  from  what  it  had  been  1 
fore,  and  therefore  may  be  justly  called  tt 
formers  of  our  English  poetry  and  style.' 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  has  left  us  such  i 
meats  of  elegant  thought  and  generous  sentini 
and  who  illustrated  his  chivalrous  spirit  bo  g' 
ously  in  the  field.     And  Sir  Walter  Balei^  tl 
elegant  courtier,  the  intrepid  soldier, 
prising  discoverer,  the  enlightened   philosophei 
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martjT.  These  are  the  men 
for  English  gentlemen  to  study.  Cheslerficld, 
with  his  cold  and  courtly  maxims,  noiiltl  have 
chilled  and  impoverished  such  spirits.  He  would 
have  blighted  all  the  budding  ramonL-e  of  their  tem- 
pcnunciils.  Sydney  would  never  Imve  wrillen  his 
'Arcadia,'  nor  Surrey  have  challenged  the  world 

vindicatiuD  of  die  beautiea  of  his  GreraliUne. 
These  are  the  men,  my  sons,"  the  Squire  will  oon- 
tinue,  "  that  show  to  what  our  national  character 
may  be  exalted,  when  its  strong  and  powerful  qoat- 
ilies  are  duly  wrought  up  and  refined.  The  Bol- 
idest  bodies  are  cnpuhle  of  the  highest  polisli ;  and 
there  is  no  chumeler  that  may  be  wrouglit  to  a 
more  exquisite  and  unsullied  brightness  than  that 
of  Uie  true  Eoglish  gcntkinuii." 

Wheii  Guy  was  about  to  depart  for  the  army, 
the  Squire  again  took  him  oaide,  and  gave  him  a 
long  exhortation.  He  warned  hiio  against  that 
affectation  of  cold-blooded  indifference  which  he 
was  told  was  cultivated  by  the  young  British  ofB- 
cerB,  among  whom  it  was  a  study  to  "  sink  the 
soldier "  in  the  mere  man  of  fashion.  -'A  sol- 
dier," said  he,  "  without  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  his 
profession,  is  a  mere  sanguinary  hireling.  Nothing 
distinguishes  him  from  the  mercenary  bravo  but 
R  spirit  of  patriotism,  or  thirst  for  glory.  It  is  the 
fiiahion,  nowadays,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  to  laugh  at 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  ;  when  that  spirit  is  really 
extinct,  the  profession  of  the  soldier  becomes  a 
ntere  trade  of  blood."  He  then  set  before  him 
tlie  conduct  of  E<lward  the  Black  Prince,  who  is 
his  mirror  of  chivalry ;  valiant,  generous,  affable, 


humane ;  gallant  ia  tLe  fielJ.  But  when  he 
to  dwell  on  his  courtesy  toward  hia  prisoner,  the 
king  of  France  ;  how  he  received  him  ia  his  tenU 
rather  a&  a  conqueror  than  as  a  captive  ;  attended 
on  him  at  table  like  one  of  his  retinue ;  rode  un- 
corered  beside  him  on  hia  entry  into  jLocdon. 
mounted  on  a  common  pallrey,  while  his  pristmer 
was  mounted  in  state  on  a  while  steed  of  stately 
beauty  ;  the  tears  of  enthusiasm  eiood  in  the  old 
gentleman's  eyes. 

Finally,  on  taking  leave,  the  good  Squire  ptil 
iu  hia  son's  hands,  as  a  manual,  one  of  his  lavonW 
old  volumes,  the  '*  Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard," 
by  Godetroy ;  on  a  blank  [loge  of  whieh  he  had 
written  an  eitraet  from  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  OOO- 
taiuing  the  eulogy  of  Sir  Ector  over  the  body  of 
Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  which  Lhe  Squire  ooik 
sidera  as  comprising  the  escellencies  of  a  trot 
soldier.  "  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot  1  thou  wert  head  of 
all  Christian  kuighls  ;  now  there  thou  Heat :  thoa 
were  never  matched  of  none  earttily  kni^t»- 
hands.  And  thou  wert  the  curliest  knight  that 
ever  bare  shield.  Aud  thou  were  the  truest 
friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  heatrood  horse ;  and 
thou  were  tlie  truest  lover  of  a  ainftill  man  that 
ever  loved  woman.  And  thou  were  the  kindest 
man  that  ever  strook  with  aword  ;  and  thou  were 
the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  the 
presae  of  knights.  And  thou  were  the  meekest 
man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  eale  in  hall  among 
ladies.  And  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  tbj 
mortal  foe  that  ever  put  speare  in  rest." 
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I  wnlkiog  one  eceaing  wilh  the 
I  Oxonian,  Master  Simon,  and  the  gen- 
eral,  in  a  meadow  not  far  train  the  Til- 
lage,  we  heard  the  Bound  of  a  fiddle,  rudely 
played,  and  looking  in  the  direction  whcuce  it 
we  saw  a  thread  of  smoke  curling  up  from 
;  the  trees.  The  sound  of  mnaic  is  always 
or,  wherever  there  'u  music,  there  is 
or  gocMl-will.  We  passed  along  a 
Wtpath,  and  had  a  peep,  through  a  break  in 
the  hedge,  at  the  musician  and  his  pitrty,  when 
the  Oxoniiui  gave  us  a  wink,  and  told  ns  (hat 
if  we  would  follow  him.  we  should  have  Bome 
sport. 

It  proved  (o  be  a  gypsy  encampment,  consisting 

<tf  three  or  four  little  cabins  or  tents,  made  of 

blankets  and  sail-cloth,  spread  over  hoops  stuck 

~  'n  the  groiuid.     It  was  on  one  side  of  a  green 

i,  dose  under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  with  a  bixutd 
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beech-Lree  spreading  above  it.  A  small  riD  H 
kleil  Hlong  close  by  tlirough  ihe  tresh  sward,  tl 
lookeil  like  a  cnrpet. 

A  tcR-ketlle  was  hanging  by  fi  crooked  [ 
of  iron  over  a  fire    made  from    dry  sticks  i 
leavtM,  and  two  old  gypsies,   in  red    cloaks,  li 
crouched  on  ibe  grass,  gossiping  over  their  e 
isg  cup  of  tea ;  for  these  creatures,  though  t 
live  in  the  open  air,  have  their  idena  of  f 
comforts.     There    were    two   or    three    i 
sleeping  on  the  straw  with  which  the  teuts  ^ 
littered  :  a  couple  of  donkeys  were  grazing  it 
lane,  and  a  thievish-looking  dog  was  lying  t 
llie    fire.     Some    of  the    younger  gypsies  ' 
dancuig  to  ttie  music   of  a    fiddle,  played  t 
tall,  sk'tider  slripliug,  in  an  olil  frock-coat,  v ' 
peacock's  featlicr  stuck  in  his  halbaiid. 

Ab  we  approached,  a  gypsy  girl,  with  a  | 
fine  roguish  eyes,  came  up,  and,  as  usual,  oS^ 
tell  our  fortunes.  I  could  not  but  admire  a  a 
tain  degree  of  slattern  elegance  about  the  b 
Her  long  black  silken  hair  was  curiuii»Iy  p 
in  numerous  small  braids,  and  negligently  p 
in  a  picturesque  style  that  a  painler  might 
been  proud  to  liave  devised,  ller  dreaa  w 
figured  chintz,  rather  ra^ed,  and  not  c 
but  of  a  variety  of  most  harmonious  an 
ble  colors  ;  for  these  beings  have  a  singnlaily  ft 
eye  for  colors.  Her  straw  hat  was  in  hei 
and  a  red  cloak  thrown  over  one  arm. 

The  Oxonian  oflercd  at  once  to  have  1 
tune  told,  and  tlie  girl  began  with  the  usual  i 
ubility  of  her  race ;  but  he  drew  her  oa  o 
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near  the  hedge,  ka  lie  %mA  he  hnd  no  idea  of  h»v- 
ing  his  secrets  overheard.  I  saw  he  was  talking 
to  her  instead  of  she  to  him,  and  by  his  glnneing 
ton-anls  us  now  and  then,  that  he  was  giving  llie 
baggnge  some  private  hints.  When  they  returned 
to  us,  lie  HHSutned  a  very  serious  nir.  "  Zounds  1 " 
said  lie.  "  it 's  very  astonishing  how  these  creatures 
come  by  their  knowledge ;  this  girl  has  told  me 
some  things  that  I  thouglit   no  one    knew   hut 

Tlie  girl  now  assailed  the  general :  "  Come, 
your  honor,"  said  she,  "  I  see  by  your  fiiee  you  're 
a  lucky  man ;  but  you  're  not  happy  in  yoiir  mind ; 
you  're  not,  indeed,  sir :  but  have  a  goal  heart. 
aod  give  me  a  good  piece  of  silver,  and  I  'tl  tell 
you  a  nice  fortune." 

The  general  had  received  all  her  approaches 
with  a  banter,  and  liud  suffered  her  to  get  hold 
of  his  hand ;  hot  at  the  mention  of  the  piece  of 
silver,  be  hemmed,  looke<l  grave,  and  tnming  to 
us,  asked  if  we  had  not  belter  continue  our  walk. 
"  Come,  my  master,"  said  the  girl,  archly,  "  yoii  'd 
not  be  in  audi  a  hurry  if  you  knew  all  that  I 
could  tell  you  about  a  fair  lady  that  has  a  notion 
for  you.  Come,  sir,  old  love  bums  strong ;  there 's 
many  a  one  comes  to  see  weddings  that  go  away 
brides  themselves  !  "  —  Here  the  girl  whispered 
something  in  a  tow  voice,  at  which  the  general 
colored  up,  was  a  little  fluttered,  and  suffereil 
himself  to  be  drawn  aside  under  the  hedge,  where 
be  appeared  to  listen  to  her  with  great  earneBt- 
ness,  and  at  the  end  paid  her  hall'-a-crown  with 
the  air  of  a  man  that  has  got  the  worth  of  his 
money. 


I  bird  to  I 
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The  girl  next  m»dc  Iter  attack   i 
Simon,  who,  however,  was 
caught,  knowing  that  it  would  ei>d  ii 
upon  his  purse,  about  which  he  is  a  little  e 
live.     As  he  haa  a  great  notion,  however,  of  b 
ing  conflidered  a  n>isi«r,  he  chucked  her  t 
[lie  chin,  plaj^ed  her  ofT  with  rather  bruad  j 
and  put  on  something  of  the  rake-hellj  air  t 
we  see  now  and  tlien  assumed  on  the  st^e  i 
the  Bad-boy  geiillemen  of  the  old  schooL     *■  A^ 
your  honor,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  malicioas  In 
"  you  were  not  in  such  a  tantrum  last  year,  wb 
I  told  you  about  the  widow  you  know  ivbo ;  \ 
if  you  liod  taken  a  friend's  advice,  you  'd  ne* 
have  come  away  from  Doticaslcr  races  with  »  fl 
iii  your  ear! " 

There  was  a  secret  sting  in  this  spetwh  tl: 
at^iueU  quite  to  dieiconcert  Master  Siiooii.     I 
jerked  away  hia  hand  in  a  pet,  smacked  his  wh 
whistled  lo  his  dogs,  and  intimated  that  it  n 
liigh  time  to  go  home.     The  girl,  however,  n 
determined  not   lo  lose  her    harvest     She  Im 
turned  upon  me,  and,  us  I  have  a  weaknen  tS 
spirit    where    there    is    a  pretty  face  coat 
she  Boon  wheedled  me  out  of  my  money,  i 
in  return,  read  me  a  fortune  ;   which,  if  it  | 
true,  and   I  am    determined   to  believe   it,  ^ 
make  me  one  of  the  luckiest  men  in  the  c 
ides  of  Cupid. 

I  WW  that  the  Oxonian  was  at  Uie  bottom  o 
all  this  oracular  mystery,  aud  whs  disposed  fl 
amuse  himself  willi  the  general,  whoae  lender  w^ 
preaches  to  the  widow  have  attracted  then 
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of  the  wag,  I  was  ft  little  mirioua,  however,  to 
know  the  meBning  of  the  durk  hints  which  haJ  so 
suddenly  disconcerted  Muster  Siraon ;  and  took 
occasion  to  fall  in  tlie  rear  with  the  Oxonian  on 
our  way  home,  when  he  laughed  heartily  at  my 
questions,  and  gave  me  ample  infortnatiuu  on  the 
subject. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Master  Simon 
has  met  with  a  sod  rebuff  since  my  Christmas 
visit  lo  the  Hall.  He  used  at  that  time  to  be 
joked  about  a  widow,  a  fine  dashiug  woman,  as 
he  privately  informed  me.  1  had  supposed  the 
pleasure  he  betrayed  on  theae  occasions  re.sulted 
from  the  usual  fondness  of  old  bachelors  for 
being  leased  about  getting  married,  and  about 
flirting,  and  being    fickle    and    fUae-hearled.     I 

tarn  assured,  however,  that  Master  8iraoii  had 
really  persuaded  himself  the  widow  had  a  kind- 
.sess  for  bira  j  in  consequence  of  which  he  hat! 
■been  at  some  extraordinary  eipenae  in  new 
'dothes,  aud  had  actually  got  Frank  Bracebridge 
4o  order  him  a  coat  from  Stuliz.  He  began  lo 
throw  out  hints  about  the  importance  of  a  man's 
Bettling  himself  iu  life  before  he  grew  old ;  lie 
-frould  look  grave  whenever  the  widow  and  mat- 
.simony  were  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence ; 
and  privately  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Squire 
and  parson  about  the  prudence  of  marrj'ing  a 
widow  with  B  rich  jointure,  but  who  had  several 
children. 

In  important  member  of  a  great  family  con- 
tion  cannot  harp  much  upon  the  theme  of  mat- 
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rimony  without  its  taklug  wind ;  mid  it  eoon  got 
buzzed  about  that  Mr.  Simau  Bntcebridge  t 
actually  gone  to  Doucaster  races,  with  a  oeW 
horse  ;  but  that  he  meant  to  return  in  a  curricia 
with  a  lady  by  his  side.  Master  Simon  did,  in< 
deed,  go  to  the  races,  and  that  with  a  new  horse  ( 
and  the  dashing  widow  did  make  her  appearance  ii 
her  curricle ;  but  it  was  uofortunalely  dnvea  bf 
a  strapping  young  Irish  dragoon,  with  whom  even 
Master  Simon's  eelf-cotnplacency  would  not  allow 
him  to  venture  into  competition,  and  to  whom  8~ 
was  married  shortly  afterwards. 

n  was  A  matter  of  »ore  chagrin  to  Master  Sfci 
moQ  for  severul  mouths,  having  never  before  b 
fully  coDinutled.  The  dullest  head  in  the  famUjl 
had  a  joke  upon  him  ;  and  there  is  d( 
likes  less  to  be  bantered  than  an  absolute  j 
He  took  refuge  for  a  time  at  Lndy  LiIIyt»«ftVf 
until  the  matter  should  blow  over ;  and  occupiel 
himself  by  looking  over  her  accounts,  regulatinf 
the  village  clioir,  and  inculcating  loyalty  i 
pet  bullfinch,  by  teaching  liim  to  whistle  "  Goj 
save  the  King." 

He  has  now  pretty  nearly  recovered  from  d 
mortification  ;  holds  up  his  head,  and  laughs  i 
much  as  any  one ;  again  affects  to  pity  marrifld 
men,  and  is  particularly  fiicetious  about  widow^ 
when  Lady  Lillycraft  is  not  by.  His  only  C' 
of  tiial  ia  when  the  general  gets  hold  of  him,  whi 
is  infinitely  heavy  and  persevering  in 
gery,  and  will  interweave  a  dull  joke  throo^ 
the  variou:!  topics  of  a  whole  diimer-Ume.     Ma»* 
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t«r  Simon  often  parries  these  attacks  by  a  stjinza 
from    his    old    work   of  "  Cupid's    Solicitor    for 
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||jja|^llIE  tippronch  of  a  wedding  ii 
f^«q  always  an  event  of  great 
IH**.tJI  IhiI  pftrticularly  so  in  a  household 
ihi^,  ill  A  retired  part  of  the  country.  Masun 
niori.  will)  \a  a  pervading  flpiril,  and,  ihrough  m 
of  the  butler  and  housekeeper,  knows  ev 
that  goes  forward,  tells  me  that  the  moid- 
are  continually  trying  their  fortunes,  and  that 
servanls'-hall  has  of  late  been  quiie  a  scene  of 
cantation. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  the  oddities  of 
head  of  a  family  flow  down  through  all 
branches.  The  Squire,  in  die  indulgence  of 
love  of  everything  which  smacks  of  old  times, 
held  60  many  grave  conTcreations  with  the 
at  table,  about  popular  superstitions  and  tradil 
al  rites,  that  they  have  been  carried  from  I 
parlor  to  the  kitchen  by  the  listening  domeeti 
and,  being  appareutly  sanctioned  by  audi  fai 
authority,  the  whole  house  has  become  infected 
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The  Bervonte  are  ftU  versed  in  the  common  modes 
of  irying  liick.  and  the  cliarms  to  insure  constancy. 
They  read  iheir  fortunes  by  drawing  strokes  in 
the  ashea.  or  by  repeating  a  form  of  words,  and 
looking  in  u  pail  of  water.  St.  Miirk's  Eve,  I 
nm  told,  was  a  busy  time  with  tbem;  being  an 
appointed  night  for  certain  inj^tic  ceremonies. 
Several  of  them  sowed  hernp-seed  to  be  reaped 
by  tlieir  true  lovere ;  and  they  even  ventured  upon 
the  Bolemn  ajid  fearful  preparation  of  tlie  Jumb- 
cake.  This  must  be  done  lasting,  and  in  silenee. 
The  ingredients  are  banded  down  in  traditional 
farm,  "  An  eggshell  full  of  salt,  an  eggshell  (till 
of  malt,  and  an  ej^hell  full  of  barley- meal." 
When  the  cuke  is  reatly,  it  is  put  upon  a  pan 
over  the  dre,  and  the  future  hushnnd  will  ap- 
pear, turn  the  cake,  aiul  retire  :  but  if  a  word  is 
Bpoken,  or  a  fast  is  broken,  during  this  awful 
ceremony,  there  is  no  knowing  what  iiorrible 
cou^itences  would  ensue  ! 

The  esperiraeuts,  in  the  present  instance,  came 
to  no  result ;  they  that  sowed  the  hemp-seed  for- 
got the  magic  rhyme  that  they  were  to  pronounce, 
ao  the  true  lover  never  appeared  i  and  as  Co  the 
dumb-cake,  what  between  tlie  awful  stillness  they 
had  to  keep,  and  the  awfuhiess  of  the  midnight 
hour,  their  hearts  failed  them  when  they  had  put 
the  cake  in  the  pan  ;  so  that,  on  the  striking  of 
the  great  house-clock  in  the  servanta'-hall,  they 
were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  ran  out  of 
I'Ae  room,  to  which  they  did  not  return  until  morn- 
;,  when  they  found  the  mystic  cake  burnt  to  a 
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Thu  moet  persevering  al  tlieso  spclla,  howBVflF, 
is  I'licebe  Wilkius,  llie  hooBekeeper's  niece. 
slie  is  a  kind  of  privileged  pereonage,  and  rather 
idlt,  she  has  more  lime  lo  occupy  herself  mtk 
llie!>e  matters.  She  [tea  always  bad  her  head  fnfl 
of  love  and  matrimony.  She  knows  the  dreaiD- 
book  by  heart,  and  is  quite  an  oracle  among  t~ 
litllu  girls  of  the  family,  who  always  corae  to  li 
lo  interpret  their  dreams  in  the  morninge. 

During  tlie  present  gayety  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, the  poor  girl  has  worn  a  face  full  of  troubte; 
and,  to  use  tlie  housekeeper's  words,  "  has  iall«ii 
ititu  a  sod  hystericky  way  lately."  It  seeme  that 
she  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  village,  wbera 
her  father  was  parish  clerk,  and  she  woe  an  earij 
phiymale  and  sweelheari  of  young  Jack  Tibbete. 
Siiit'e  she  has  come  to  live  at  the  Hall,  however, 
her  head  has  been  a  little  turned.  Being  very 
pretty,  and  naturally  genteel,  she  has  been  i 
noticed  and  uidulgcd  ;  and  being  the  hotisekeep> 
er'a  niece,  she  haa  held  an  equivocal  station  b^ 
tween  a  servant  and  a  companion.  Sb€ 
leuriit  something  of  fashions  and  notions  a 
the  young  hidies,  which  have  effected  quite  a  met- 
amorphosis ;  insomuch  that  her  finery  at  chiirdh 
on  Sundays  has  given  mortal  oSetice  to  her  far- 
mer intimates  in  the  village.  This  haa 
sioned  the  miarepresentalions  which  have  awak- 
ened the  implacable  family  pride  of  Dame  Tibbets. 
But  what  is  worse,  Phmbe,  having  a  spice  of 
coquetry  in  her  disposition,  showed  it  on  one  or 
two  occasions  to  lier  lover,  which  produced  a 
downright  quarrel ;  and  Jack,  being  very  proud 
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aud  fiery,  has  absolutely  IutdliI  hia  book  iipuu 
her  for  several  sucfcssive  Siiiiiia3ra, 

The  poor  girl  is  full  of  sorrow  ami  repenlanee, 
and  would  fain  miike  up  wilh  bur  lover ;  but  he 
feels  bis  security,  and  stands  atoot-  Id  this  he 
is  donbtleaa  eueouraged  by  hid  mother,  who  is 
continually  remiuiling  iiiin  what  he  owes  to  his 
laiaily  ;  for  this  same  furoily  pride  seeina  doomed 
to  be  the  eternal  bane  of  lovers. 

As  I  hate  to  aee  a  pretty  face  in  trouble,  1 
have  I'oU  quite  coucerned  lor  the  luckless  Phiebe, 
ever  sint'e  I  heard  lior  story.  It  is  a  sad  thiug 
to  be  thwarted  in  love  at  any  time,  but  particu- 
larly so  at  this  tender  seasuD  of  the  year,  when 
every  living  thing,  even  to  the  very  butterfly,  is 
^tortlng  with  its  niate  ;  and  the  greeu  lielila,  and 
the  budding  groves,  and  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
lutd  the  sweet  smell  of  the  flowers,  are  enough 
to  turn  the  head  of  a  lovu-sjck  girl.  I  am  told 
that  the  coolness  of  young  Keady-Money  lies  very 
heavy  at  poor  PhiBbe's  heart.  Instead  of  sing- 
ing about  ttie  house  as  formerly,  she  goes  about 
pale  and  sighing,  and  is  apt  to  break  into  tears 
when  her  companions  are  full  of  merriment. 

Mrs.  Hannah,  the  veslal  gentlewoman  of  my 
Lady  LillyeroA,  has  had  long  talks  and  walks 
witli  Ph<abe,  up  and  down  the  avenue,  of  an 
evening ;  and  hua  endeavuitd  to  squeeze  some 
of  her  own  verjuice  into  the  other's  milky  na- 
ture. She  speaks  with  contempt  and  abborrence 
of  the  whole  sex,  and  advises  Phoebe  to  despise 
alt  the  met!  as  heartily  as  she  does.  But  Phcebe's 
loving  temper  is  not  to  be  curdled ;  she  has  no 
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Boch  thing  as  li^Ured  or  ctintempt  for  g 
her  whole  oumposition.      She   has   all    the   i 
fondues  of  li»irt  of  poor,  weak,  loviii^  wt 
and  her  ouly  thoughts  at  pre^nt  ok,  how  to  o 
ciliate  and  reclaim  her  vfayward  swain. 

The  spells  and  love-charms,  which  are  i 
of  sport  to  the  other  domestics,  are  i 
cerns  with  Ihis  love^lrickeu  damseL 
linuolly  trying  her  fortune  in  a  varie 
I  am  toM  that  she  lias  absolutely  fai 
Weduesdays  and  three  Fridays  s 
iug  understood  tlial  it  was  a  sovereign  charm  I 
insure  being  married  to  one's  liking  within  t 
year.  She  carrie:^  about,  also,  a  lock  of  1 
sweetheart's  hair,  and  a  riband  he  once  gave  1 
being  a  mode  of  pnjducing  constancy  in  a  ] 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  her  fortune  t 
the  moon,  wlilch  has  always  had  much  to  do  u 
lovers'  dreams  and  fancies.  For  this  purpose  s 
went  out  in  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  knelt  c 
a  Htone  in  the  meadow,  and  repeated  the  old  ti 
ditional  rlij'me  : 


I  pray  U 


lutwad  shiU  Iw." 


When  she  came  back  to  the  house,  ebe  wm| 
&int  and  pale,  and  went  immediately  to 
The  next  morning  she  told  the  porter's  wife  I 
she  had  seen  some  one  close  by  tlie  hedge  ii 
meadow,  which  she  was  sure  was  young  Tibbetad 
at  any  rate,  she  had  dreamt  of  him  all  lugbCsl 
both  of  which,  the  old  dame  assured  her,  i 


most  happy  signs.  It  Las  »h 
the  person  in  the  meadow  ' 
huuteman.  who  was  walking 
with  the  great  etag-hound  ;  i 


in  the  charm  U  completely  shaken. 


ce  turned  out  thai 
rBS  old  Christy,  the 
his  nightly  rounds 
that  I'husbe's  faith 
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IF.STERDAY  the  fair  Julia  mwle    her 

1   nppi;nriinee    down-stnirs   siiii-e   her 

;  iinJ  the  sight  of  her  epreoni 

lersul  cheerfulness  thrmigh  the  household. 
She  WHS  extremely  pnle,  however,  and  could  not, 
wiUk  without  {iiiin  and  difficulty.  Shi 
siHted.  therefore,  to  a  iiolU  in  the  libmiy,  whi 
is  pleHsant  and  retireil,  looking  out  anionj 
mid  so  quiet  Uiat  i^e  little  birds  come  hoppii^: 
upon  the  windows,  and  peering  curionaly  " 
apartment.  Here  several  of  the  fumily  gathered' 
round,  and  devised  nieana  to  amuse  her,  snd. 
make  ilie  day  pass  pleasantly.  Liuly  Lillyeraft. 
lamented  the  watit  of  some  new  novel  to  while 
away  the  time  ;  and  was  almost  iu  a  pet,  becRUW: 
the  "  Author  of  Wavcrley  "  had  not  produced  a 
work  for  llie  last  three  months. 

There  was  a  motion  made  to  call  on  the  par- 
son tor  some  of  his  old  legends  or  ghosl-slories  g. 
but  to  this  Lady  Lillytuikft  objecled,  as  they  wera 
apt  to  give  her  the  vapors.  General  HarboUl«' 
gave  a  minute  account,  liir  the  sixth  lime,  of  tho' 
disaster  of  a  friend  in  India,  who  had  his  1^ 
bitten  off  by  a  tiger  whilst  he  was  hunting, — -, 
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and  was  proceetiing  lo  menace  ihe  company  with 
a  eliapl«r  or  two  iibout  Tippoo  Siiib. 

At  leiigCh  the  captain  bethought  himself,  And 
said  he  believed  lie  had  a  manuscript  tale  lying 
ID  one  comer  of  his  campaigning  trunk,  whtcli, 
if  he  could  find,  and  the  company  were  desirous, 
he  would  read  to  them.  The  offer  was  eagerly 
accepted.  We  retired,  and  ^oon  returned  wi[h  a 
roll  of  blottetl  manuscript,  in  a  very  gcnlleinan- 
like,  but  neai'ly  illegible  hand,  and  a  great  part 
written  on  cartridge  paper. 

"It  is  one  of  the  scribblings,"  said  he,  "'of  my 
poor  friend,  Charles  Lightly,  of  the  dntgootiB. 
He  waa  a  curious,  romantic,  studious,  fanciful  fel- 
low ;  the  favorite,  and  oflen  the  unconscious  butt 
(tf  bis  fellow-ofticerB,  who  entertained  ttieraselveB 
irith  bis  eccentricities.  He  was  in  some  of  the 
hardest  service  in  the  peninsula,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  gallantry.  When  the  in- 
tervals of  duty  permitted,  he  was  fond  of  roving 
i^ut  the  country,  visiting  noted  places,  and  was 
^tremely  fond  of  Moorish  ruiia.  When  at  his 
quarters,  he  was  a  great  scribbler,  and  pa^ed 
much  of  his  lebure  with  his  pen  in  his  bimd. 

"  As  I  was  a  much  younger  officer,  and  a  very 
jonngman,  he  took  me,  iu  a  manner,  under  his  care, 
and  we  became  close  iriends.  He  used  often  to 
read  his  writings  to  me,  having  a  great  confidence 
ia  my  taste,  for  I  always  praised  them.  Poor  fel- 
low !  he  was  shot  down  close  by  me  at  Waterloo. 
TFe  lay  wonnded  together  for  some  time  during 
a  hard  contest  that  look  place  near  at  hand.  As 
I  was  least  hurt,  I  tried  to  relieve  bim,  and  to 
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staiich  the  blood  which  flowed  from  r 
Ilia  breast.  He  lay  with  his  head  ia  mjr  lap,  i 
luuked  up  tlumkfully  in  my  face,  but  shook 
head  faintly,  and  mttde  a  sign  that  it  was  all  o 
with  him ;  and,  iudeed,  he  died  a  few  nunutes 
terwards,  just  as  our  men  had  repulsed  the  eaei 
and  came  to  our  relief.  I  have  his  tkvoriie  t 
and  his  pistols  to  this  ilay,  and  several  of  his  nn 
uscripts,  which  he  gave  to  me  at  diflereat  lim 
The  one  I  am  now  guing  to  read  is  a  tale 
he  said  he  wrote  in  Spain,  during  the  time 
he  lay  ill  of  a  wound  received  at  Salamanca' 

We  now  arranged  ourselves  lo  hear  the 
The  cttplain  eeated  himself  on  the  sofa, 
the  iair  Julia,  who  I  had  noticed  In 
aSecled  by  the  picture  he  had  careleaaly  drawn 
wouuda  and  dangers  in  a  tield  of  battle.  She  w 
leaned  her  arm  fondly  oa  his  shoulder,  and  1 
eye  glistened  as  it  rested  on  tlie  manuscript  of  I 
poor  literary  dragoon.  Lady  Liltycraft 
herself  In  a  deep,  well-cushioned  elbow- 
Her  dogs  were  nestled  on  sofl  mats  at  her 
and  the  gallant  general  took  his  station  in 
arm-chair  at  her  side,  and  toyed  with  her  i  ' 
omomeuled  work-bag.  The  rest  of  the 
being  all  equally  well  accommodated,  the  i 
began  liis  story ;  a  copy  of  which  I  have  ptg 
cured  lor  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 
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ut  L  ]Jfr  doe  T  Ind  witb  my  mutffr ;  Dotlilb^  but  blowla 
■ms,  b^dng  of  BplrllA,  AQrf  Hraplug  DTFrDPleuf    It  it  »  ' 


mNCE  Upon  a  timo.  in  ihe  iLncieat  city 
jl  of  Grenada,  lliere  sojoumci!  a  young 
^  mnn  of  the  nnmu  of  Antonio  tie  Caa- 
tros.  He  wore  the  gnrb  o(  a  student  of  Saln- 
nutnca,  and  wns  pursuing  n  course  of  reading  in 
ihe  librery  of  the  univei'sily ;  nnd.  at  intervals 
of  leisare,  induljnng  hie  curiosity  by  examining 
tboee  remains  of  Moorish  magniticeDce  for  which 
Grenada  is  renowned. 

Whilst  occupied  iu  his  studies,  he  frci{uently 

noticed  an  old  miiu  of  siiigulnr  appeitriince.  who 

was  likewise  a  visitor  lo  the  library.     He  was 

lean  and  withered,  though  apparently  more  from 

study  than  from  age.     His  eyes,  thoiigli  bright 

[  aad  visionary,  were  sunk  in  hia  head,  anil  thrown 

o  shade  by  overhanging  eyebrows.     His  drL-se 

3  always  the  same, — a  black  doublet,  a  short 

lack  coat,  very  rusty  and    threadbare,  a  small 

(ruff,  and  a  large  overshadowing  hat. 

His  appetite  for  knowledge  seemed  insatiable. 
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He  would  pBM  whole  days  in  the  library,  nl 
in  study,  t-atisultiiig  a  mulliplidty  of  uulboi^ 
though  lie  were  pursuing  fovati  iuterestiiig  si 
jcct  through  hU  its  raniifiualioiis ;  so  tltftt,  wi 
evening  oinie,  lie  was  almost  buiii^  among  bCN 
and  mauuscripta. 

The  curiosity  of  Autonio  was  excited,  mrA 
inquired  of  the  nttendanta  concerning  tlie  stn 
ger.  No  one  could  give  liim  niiy  iiifonB«U( 
excepling  thitt  be  had  beeu  for  wme  time  [MM 
casual  Treiiuenter  of  the  library ;  Uiat  bis  readi 
lay  chiefly  amuiig  works  treating  of  the  oeci 
sciences,  and  that  lie  was  particularly  cutiouB 
his  inquirie*  afi«r  Arabian  manuscripts.  Thi 
added,  tijat  lie  never  held  com inimi cation  wl 
any  oiiq,  ciiceplin^  to  usk  for  piirticiiJar  woti 
■hat,  after  a  fit  of  studious  npptication,  he  won 
disappear  for  several  days,  and  even  weeks,  M 
when  he  revisited  llie  library,  he  would  look  ma 
witliered  and  haggard  than  ever.  The  sluile 
felt  interested  by  this  account;  he  was  leadll 
rather  a  desultory  life,  and  had  all  that  o^ricioi 
curiosity  which  springs  up  in  idlenc^t^.  He  dt>l« 
mined  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  this  boot 
worm,  and  lind  out  who  and  what  he  wns. 

The  nesl  time  that  he  saw  the  old  miui  at  tl 
library,  he  commenced  his  appnmches  by  reqnca 
ing  permission  to  look  into  one  of  the  voluntl 
with  which  the  unknown  iippenrcit  lo  have  doB 
The  IftltcT  merely  bowed  his  head  in  token  < 
assent.  After  pretending  lo  look  thrungli  ll 
volume  with  great  attention,  he  returned  it  wil 
many  acknowledgraeuls.  The  stranger  made  i 
reply. 
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"  May  I  ask,  senor,"  said  Antouio,  with  some 
beaitalion,  "may  I  a.sk  wimc  you  are  searctiiou 
after  in  all  iLeae  books  ?  " 

The  old  man  miaed  hia  head,  with  an  exprea- 
etOD  of  surprise  ut  liaving  his  atudies  interrupted 
for  the  firel  time,  iiiiil  by  so  intruaive  a  questJoo. 
He  surveyed  the  siuilent  wirK  a  aide-glanee  fi'om 
head  to  tbot :  ■'  Wi^um,  my  son,"  said  he,  calmly : 
"  and  the  aearcU  requires  every  moment  of  my  at- 
teation."  He  then  cast  hia  eyes  upon  his  book 
nnd  t«Bume<l  his  studies. 

"  But,  father,"  said  Antonio,  "  cnnnot  you  spare 
a  moment  to  point  out  the  road  lo  others  ?  It  is 
to  experienced  travellers,  like  you,  that  we  stran- 
gers in  the  path  of  kuowledge  nmst  look  for  di- 
rections on  our  journey." 

The  stranger  looked  disturbed :  "  I  have  not 
time  enough,  my  son,  to  learn,"  said  lie,  "  niucb 
less  to  teach.  I  ant  ignorant  myeelfof  the  path 
of  true  knowledge ;  how  then  can  I  show  it  to 
others?" 

"  Well,  but  fuiher  "  — 

"  SeOor,"  said  the  old  man,  mildly,  but  ear- 
nestly, "yon  must  see  that  I  have  but  a  few  more 
sAiBpa  lo  the  grave.  In  that  short  space  have  I 
to  sccompliah  the  whole  busiiieas  of  my  existence. 
I  have  no  time  for  words  ;  every  word  is  as  one 
grain  of  sand  of  my  glass  wasted.  Suffer  me  to 
be  alone." 

There  H'aa  no  replying  to  so  complete  a  closing 
of  tlie  door  of  intimacy.  The  student  found 
IiimBcIf  calmly  but  lolally  repulse<l.  Though  cu- 
rious and  inquisitive,  he  was  naturally  modest,  and 
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an  after-thougbte  blnaheil  at  his  own  i 
His  minil  sood  became  occupied  by  olber  o 
He  pas^  several  day*  wandering  amat  ^^ 
mciulderiog  piles  of  Moorish  arcbiteclore,  tboH 
Ditrlaoclioly  monumeat^  of  an  eleganl  and  volnp- 
lucit»  people.  He  paced  the  de^rtetl  hnlts  of  die 
Alha.iDbra,  the  paradise  of  tlie  Moori^li  kiugs. 
Ub  riailed  the  gi«at  court  of  itie  linns,  famous  for 
the  per6dious  nia»»acre  of  the  gallant  AbeoCK^ 
rages.  He  gazed  with  admiration  al  its  Mouic 
cupolas,  gorgeouslj  p^ted  in  gold  and  azure :  Us 
basins  of  marble,  its  alubaster  vase,  supported  by 
lions,  and  storied  with  inscriptiims. 

His  imagiualion  kindled  as  he  wandered  among 
lhe.se  scenes.  They  were  calculated  to  anriken 
nil  (he  euthusiastn  of  a  youthful  miuiL  Meet  of 
the  liiilb  have  aiicienily  Ijeeo  beautilic*!  by  fbun^ 
taitta.  The  line  taste  of  the  Arabs  delighted  i 
the  ^|uLrkliug  purity  and  reviving 
water,  aiui  tliey  erected,  as  it  were,  altars  I 
every  side,  to  tit  at  delicaic  element.  Foelq 
mingles  with  architeclore  iu  the  Albarabra, 
breathes  along  the  very  walb.  Wlierever  j 
uio  turned  his  eye,  be  beheld  inscriptio; 
bic,  wherein  the  perpetuity  of  Itloorish  power  ■ 
splendor  within  these  walls  was  oonGdenlly  p 
dieted,  Alas  !  how  has  the  prophecy  b 
fied  1  Many  of  the  basins,  where  the  fouulaiu 
had  once  thrown  up  their  sparkling  showers,  were 
dry  aud  dusty.  Some  of  the  palaces  were  tunied 
into  gloomy  convents,  and  the  barefoot 
paced  through  those  courts  which  had  c 
tered  with  tJie  array  aud  echoed  to  the  I 
Moorish  chivalry. 


I      the 

K' 
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In  the  courec  of  hU  rambles,  the  etudout  more 
than  ouce  fncouniered  the  old  man  of  the  library. 
He  was  always  iiluae,  and  so  fiili  of  tliuught  as 
not  to  notice  any  one  about  him.  He  appeared 
to  be  intent  upon  studying  those  half-buried  in- 
Bcriplions,  whi(;h  are  found,  here  and  there,  among 
the  Moorish  ruins,  and  seem  to  murmur  from  the 
earth  the  (ale  of  former  greatnesB.  The  greater 
part  of  these  hare  since  been  tmnslaled ;  but 
they  were  supposed  by  many,  at  the  time,  to  con- 
tain symbolical  revelations,  and  golden  masims 
of  the  Arabian  sagea  and  astrologers.  As  An- 
tonio saw  the  stranger  apparently  deciphering 
these  inscriptions,  he  felt  an  eager  longing  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  nnd  to  participate  in  his 
curious  researches ;  but  the  repulse  ho  had  met 
with  at  the  library  deterred  him  from  making  any 
further  advances. 

He  had  directeil  hia  steps  one  evening  to  the 
•BBcred  mount  which  overloiiks  the  beautifiil  val- 
ley watered  by  the  Darro,  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Vega,  and  all  that  rich  diversity  of  vale  and 
mountain  which  surrounds  Grenada  with  an 
earthly  paradise.  It  was  twilight  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  place  where,  at  the  present  dny, 
ore  situated  titc  chapels  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sacred  Furnaces.     They  are  so  colled  from 

ittoe,  in  which  some  of  (he  primitive  samts 
to  have  been    burnt.     At  the  lime  of 

itonio's  visit  the  place  was  tui  object  of  much 
mriosity.  In  an  excavation  of  these  grottos, 
several  manuscripts  had  recently  been  discovered, 
engraved  on  plates  of  lead.     They  were  written 
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in  Ihe  ArnbiaD  laiigiiage,  cscepling  t 
WAS  in   unknown   character.      Tlie    Pope  bad) 
eued  a  bull   forbidding  any  oiic,  under  paia  (' 
excommunicatioD,  to  speak  of  tlii-sc  nuiaiu 
Tlie  prohibition  had  only  esclled  the  greater  a 
riosity  ;  aad  muny  reports  were  whispered  m' 
that  these  maauscripts  contained  treasures  of  d 
and  forbidden  knowledge. 

Aa  Antonio  was  eiiamining  the  plam  whc 
these  mysterious  manuscripts  liiul  been  drawn,  li 
again  observed  the  old  raan  of  the  libmry  w 
deriiig  among  the  ruins.  His  curiosity  was  n 
fully  awakened ;  the  time  and  place  served  to. 
stimulate  it.  He  resolped  to  watch  this  (^ 
sAm  secret  and  forgotten  lore,  and  to  trace  b 
to  Us  habitatiou.  There  was  sometliing  like  ai^ 
venture  in  the  thing,  wlueli  cliarmed  his  ro 
tic  disposition.  He  followed  the  stranger,  t] 
fore,  at  a  little  distant^  ;  at  firHt  cautiously,  bat  liA 
scM>a  observed  him  to  be  so  wrapped  in  his  01 
thoughts,  as  to  take  little  heed  of  external  oljec 

They  passed  along  the  skirts  of  the  roounta: 
and  then  by  the  shady  biuiks  of  the  Darro.  Iliq^ 
pursued  their  way,  for  some  diiUuicc  from  Gnj: 
uada,  along  a  lonely  road  leading  among  the  bil' 
The  gloom  of  evening  was  gatlieriug,  and  it  « 
quite  dark  when  tlie  stranger  slopped  at  the  yoff 
tal  of  a  solitary  mansion. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  mere  wing,  or  ruined  t 
meni,  of  what  liad  once  been  a  pile  of  a 
sequence.     The  walls  were  of  great  thicknua,  H 
windows  narrow,  and  generally  secured  by  irav 
bars.     The  door  was  of  pliuiks,  studded  with  i 
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spikes,  and  had  been  of  great  strength,  though  at 
present  much  decayed.  At  one  end  of  tlie  man- 
Biou  wus  a  ruiiioiia  lower,  in  tlie  Moorish  style  of 
architecliire.  The  edifice  had  probably  been  a 
country  retreat,  or  castte  of  pleaaure,  during  ihe 
occupation  of  Grenada  by  Ibe  Moors,  and  rendered 
wifliciendy  strong  to  ivillislaud  any  casual  assault 
in  those  warlike  limes. 

The  old  man  knocked  at  the  portal.  A  light 
appeared  at  a  small  wiudow  just  above  it,  and  a 
'femiUe  head  lookeil  out :  it  miglil  have  served  b5 
ft  model  for  one  of  RHphnel's  sairils.  The  hair 
'was  beautifully  braided,  and  gathered  in  a  silken 
'net  i  and  the  complexion,  on  well  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  light,  whs  that  soft,  rich  brunette 
•0  becoming  in  soutliem  beauty. 

"  It  is  I,  my  child,"  said  tlie  old  man.  The  face 
instantly  disappeared,  and  soou  after  a  wicket- 
door  in  the  large  portal  opened.  Antonio,  who 
had  ventured  near  lo  the  building,  caught  a  tran- 
sient sight  of  a  delicate  female  Ibrm.  A  pair  of 
fine  black  eyes  darted  a  look  of  surprise  at  seeing 
a  atriuiger  hovering  near,  and  the  door  web  pre- 
dpilateiy  closed. 

There  was  sometliing  in  Ihia  eudden  gleam  of 

lUty  that  wonderfully  struck  the  imagiualion 
-of  the  BtadenL  It  was  like  a  brilliant  flashing 
from  its  dark  casket.  He  sauntered  about,  re- 
garding the  gloomy  pile  with  increasing  iulerest. 
A  iew  simple,  w^d  notes,  from  among  »ome  rocks 
and  trees  at  a  little  distance,  attracted  his  atten- 
'ion.  He  found  there  a  group  of  Gitanas,  a  vag- 
abond gypsy  race,  which  at  that  liuie  abounded 
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in  Spniii,  anil  lived  in  hovels  anil  caves  of  t 
hjlb  »liout  the  nei^borhood  of  Gi'enada.  SoiM 
were  busy  about  a  fire,  and  others  were  listaniug 
to  the  imeouih  music  which  one  of  iheir  ootn^ 
ions,  seated  on  a  ledge  of  ibe  rodt,  was  making' 
wiili  a  split  reed. 

Antonio  endeavored  to  obtain  mmo  iuformaUon 
of  them  concerning  the  old  building  and  its  inhab- 
ilautP.  The  one  who  appeared  to  be  their  spokes- 
man was  n  gaunt  fellow,  with  a  subtle  gait,  a  wlu8> 
pering  voice,  and  a  sinisler  roU  of  the  eye.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  on  the  student's  iiiqiuries^ 
and  said,  "All  was  not  right  in  that  building 
An  old  man  inhabited  it,  whom  nobody  knew,  a 
whose  family  appeared  to  be  only  a  daughter  a 
a  female  servimt.  I  and  my  companions," 
added,  "  live  up  among  the  neighboring  hills  | 
and  as  we  have  been  about  at  night,  we  bare  of- 
ten seen  strange  lights  and  heard  strange  soi 
from  the  tower.  Some  of  the  couutry  peapl%' 
who  work  in  the  vineyards  among  the  hilis,  bo-' 
lieve  the  old  man  deals  in  the  black  art,  and  tbe^ 
are  not  over-fond  of  passing  near  the  tower  i 
night.  But  for  our  parts,  we  Gitonas  are  not  ■> 
people  to  trouble  ourselves  with  fears  of  that  kind.^ 

The  student  endeavored  to  gain  more  pru^ss 
information,  but  they  hod  none  to  furnish  hinu 
They  began  to  be  suUcituus  for  a  coinpensotiov 
for  what  they  hod  already  imparted  ;  and  recollect-* 
ing  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  arid  the  Tagiibond' 
cboracter  of  bis  companions,  he  was  glad  to  givft 
them  a  gratuity  and  hasten  homewards. 

He  sat  down  to  hb  studies,  but  his  br&iu  v 
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too  full  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard ;  his  eye 
was  upon  the  pnge,  but  his  faucy  still  returned  to 
the  lower,  and  he  was  continually  picturing  the 
little  window,  with  the  beautiful  head  peeping 
out ;  or  the  door  half  open,  and  Uic  iiympL-like 
form  within.  He  retired  to  bed.  btit  the  same 
objects  haunted  hix  dreoiua.  He  wiis  yuung  and 
susceptible  ;  and  tlie  excited  state  of  \m  feelings, 
from  wandering  among  the  abodes  of  departed 
grace  r.ud  gaUaDtry,  hiul  predisposed  him  for  a 
Budden  impression  from  female  beauty. 

The  next  monung  be  strolled  again  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tower.  It  was  still  more  forlorn 
by  tlie  bitHwl  glare  of  day  than  iu  tlie  gloom  of 
evening.  The  walls  were  crumbling,  and  weeds 
and  moss  were  growing  in  every  crevice.  It  had 
the  looli  of  a  priaun  rather  than  a  dwelling-house. 
In  one  angle,  however,  be  remarked  a  window 
which  seemed  an  exception  to  the  surrouiKliug 
Bquolidiiess.  There  was  a  curtain  drawn  within 
it,  and  flowers  stjinding  on  the  window-stone. 
Whilst  he  was  looking  at  it,  the  curtain  was  par- 
tially withitrawn,  and  a  delicate  white  arm,  of 

,   the  most  beautiful    roundness,  was  put  forth  to 

^  water  the  flowers. 

The  student  made  a  noise  to  attract  the  atten- 
n  of  the  fiiir  florist.     He  succeeded.     The  cur- 
9  fiirther  drawn,  and  he  had  a  glance  of 
e  lovely  face  be  had  seen  the  evening  be- 

Rlbre  i  it  was  but  a  mere  glance  ;  the  curtain  again 

'  fell,  and  the  casement  closed.  All  tliis  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  teetings  of  a  roiuautic  youth. 
Had  he  seen  the  unknown  under  other  circum- 


Btatipps,  it  is  probable  he  would  nol  have 
struck  witli  her  beauty;  but  this  appeaiuoRe  of 
beiug  eltut  up  and  kept  a|>art  gave  her  the  value 
of  a.  treasured  gem.  lie  [ittssed  aiid  rej 
before  the  house  eeveml  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  but  saw  nothing  more.  lie  mis 
agniii  in  thu  evening.  The  whole  nspect 
house  was  dreary.  The  narrow  windows  emitted 
uo  rays  of  cheerful  light,  to  indicate  iwcial  lift 
wilhhi.  Ant/)nio  listened  iil  the  portal,  but  no 
souTid  of  voices  reached  his  ear.  Just  then  be 
heard  the  clapping  to  of  a  dislAnt  door,  and  fear- 
ing to  be  detected  in  llie  unworthy  act  of  eave»- 
dropping,  he  precipitately  drew  off*  to  the  oppoeitA 
side  of  the  road,  and  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a 
ruined  archway. 

He  now  remarkwl  a  light  fram  a  window  in 
the  lower.  It  was  fitful  aiul  changeable ;  eoio* 
monly  feeble  and  yellowiah,  as  if  from  a,  lamp ; 
with  an  occasional  glare  of  some  vivid  melaUii) 
color,  followed  by  a  dusky  glow.  A  column  of 
dense  smoke  would  now  and  then  rise  in  Ihe  ur, 
aud  hang  like  a  canopy  over  the  tower.  Thcra 
was  altogether  such  a  loneliness  aud 
mystery  about  the  building  and  its  inhabitunta, 
that  Antonio  waa  half  Inclined  to  indulge  Um 
country  people's  notions,  and  to  fancy  it  the 
of  some  powerful  sorcerer,  and  the  fair  damsel  ha 
hud  seen  to  be  some  spellbound  beauty. 

Afler  some  time  had  elapsed,  a  hght  appeared 
in  the  window  where  ho  had  seeu  the  beautifdl 
arm.  The  curtain  whs  down,  but  it  was  so  thin 
that  he  could  perceive  the  shadow  of  some  dim 
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passing  and  repassing  between  it  and  ihe  light. 
He  tkucieil  he  could  distinguish  that  the  form  was 
delicftle  ;  mid  from  the  alacrity  of  its  movements, 
it  was  eviilently  youthful.  He  hod  not  a  doubt 
but  this  was  the  bedchamber  of  his  beautiful  un- 
known. 

Presently  he  heard  ihe  sound  of  a  guitar,  and 
a  female  voice  singing.  He  drew  near  cautiously, 
U)d  listened.  It  was  a  phtiutive  Moorish  ballad, 
and  lie  recognized  in  it  llie  lamentations  of  one 
of  (he  Abeneerrages  on  leaving  the  walls  of  lovely 
Grenada.  It  was  full  of  pussiun  and  tenderness. 
It  spoke  of  the  delights  of  early  life ;  the  hours 
of  love  it  had  enjoyed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dam>, 
and  among  the  blissful  al>odes  of  the  Alhaubra, 
It  bewailed  the  fallen  honors  of  the  AbenceiTages, 
and  imprecated  vengeance  on  their  oppressore. 
Antonio  was  aflecled  by  the  music  It  singu- 
larly coincided  with  the  place.  It  was  like  the 
voice  of  past  times  echoed  in  the  present,  and 
breathing  among  the  monnmeuta  of  its  departed 
glori«. 

The  voice  ceased ;  after  a  time  the  light  dis- 
appeared, and  all  was  still.  "She  sleeps  1"  said 
Antonio,  fondly.  He  lingered  about  the  building 
with  the  devotion  with  which  a  lover  lingers 
ftbout  the  bower  of  sleeping  beauty.  The  rbing 
threw  its  silver  beams  on  the  gray  walls, 
glittered  on  the  ensement.  The  Itile  gloomy 
indacape  gradually  became  flooded  with  its  ra- 
diance. Finding,  therefore,  I  hut  he  could  no 
loi^r  move  about  in  obscurity,  ajid  fearful  that 
hi«  loiterings  might  be  observed,  He  reluctantly 
retired. 
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Tho  curiosity  wliich  hail  nl  first  drawn  ths 
young  iiian  to  the  tower  waa  now  seconded  by 
feelings  of  a  more  romantic  kind.  His  stadiea 
were  almost  entirely  abandoacd.  He  maintained 
a  kind  of  blockade  of  the  old  munsion  ;  ~ 
take  a  book  willi  liim,  and  pos-s  a  great  part  f£ 
tlie  day  under  the  trees  in  its  vicinity ;  keeping 
e.  vigilant  eye  upon  it,  and  endeavoring  te 
certain  what  were  the  walkii  of  his  mysieriota 
charmer.  She  uever  went  out,  however,  except 
to  muBS,  when  she  was  accom[>anied  by 
father.  lie  wailed  at  tlie  door  of  the  cliurdi, 
ajtd  offered  Uor  the  holy  water,  in  the  hopes 
of  touching  her  hand :  a  Uitle  offii*  of  gallantry 
common  in  Catholic  countries.  She  modesllj 
declined,  without  raising  her  eyes  to  see  whg 
made  the  offer,  and  always  took  it  herself  from 
the  fonL  She  was  attentive  in  her  devotion 
her  eyes  were  never  taken  from  the  altar  or  thi 
priest ;  and  on  returning  home,  her  countenance 
was  almost  entirely  couoealed  by  her  mantilla- 
Antonio  hod  now  carried  on  llie  pursuit  tar 
several  days,  and  was  hourly  getting  more 
more  interested  in  the  chnao,  but  never  a  «q) 
nearer  to  the  game.  His  lurkings  about  the  honss 
had  probably  been  noticed,  for  he  no  longer  saw 
the  fair  tiice  at  the  window,  nor  the  white 
put  forth  to  water  the  flowers.  His  only 
Uuion  was  to  repair  nightly  to  his  post  of  ub< 
vation  itnd  listen  to  her  warbliug ;  and  if 
chance  he  could  catch  a  sight  of  her  shadow,  pass- 
ing and  repiis!<ing  before  the  window,  he  though!. 
himself  moat  fortunate. 
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As  he  wna  iiKliilging  in  one  of  these  eTeniD<; 
vigils,  which  were  complete  revels  of  the  imagi- 
tialiou,  the  sound  of  upproocliin^  fiiotsteps  mtule 
bim  withilraw  iuto  the  deep  shndow  of  the  mined 
archway,  opposite  lo  the  tower.  A  cavalier  ap- 
proached, wrnppe<l  in  a  large  Spanish  clouk. 
He  paused  under  the  window  of  the  tower,  and 
after  a  little  while  began  a  serenade,  nccompnnied 
by  his  guitar,  in  the  usuul  style  of  Spanish  gal- 
lantry. His  voice  was  rich  and  manly ;  he 
touched  the  itistrument  with  skill,  and  sang  with 
amorous  and  impHsstoned  ebquence.  The  plume 
of  his  hat  was  buckled  by  jewels  that  sparkled 
in  the  moonbeams ;  and,  as  he  played  on  the 
guitar,  his  cloak  falling  off  Irom  one  shoulder 
showed  him  lo  be  richly  dressed.  He  was  evi- 
dently  a  person  of  rank. 

The  idea  now  flashed'  across  Antonio's  mind, 
that  the  affections  of  liis  unknown  beauty  might 
be  engaged.  She  was  young,  and  doubtless  sus- 
ceptible ;  and  it  was  not  iu  the  nature  uf  Spanish 
females  to  lie  deaf  and  insensible  to  music  and 
admiration.  The  surmise  brought  with  it  a  feel- 
ing of  dreariness.  There  was  a  pleasant  dream 
of  several  days  suddeidy  dispelled.  Ho  had 
never  before  experienced  anything  of  the  tender 
passion  ;  and,  as  its  morning  dreams  are  always 
delightful,  ho  would  fain  liave  continued  in  the 


"  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  her  atlachmenta  ?  " 

thought  be;  "I  have  no  claim  on  her  heart,  uor 

L  aven  on  her  acquaintance.     How  do  I  know  that 

IriiR  b  worthy  of  affection  ?    Or  if  she  is,  most  not 
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eo  gnllaiit  a  lover  tie  this,  with  Ills  jewi^ls,  his  raa^ 
an<l  his  detestable  music,  liave  completely  on""' 
vated  her?  What  idle  Imraoria  Iliia  tbat  I  h 
fallen  inlu  ?  I  mu»t  again  \o  my  bo()k».  Study, 
study  will  soon  chase  awnynll  these  idle  fimcjea!'' 

Ttie  more  he  [bought,  however,  tlie  more  bo  i 
beca:ne  entangled  in  llie  spell  which  his  Ut^ 
imagination  had  woven  ronnd  liim  ;  anil  nowll 
a  rival  had  appeared,  in  addition  to  the  other  ob- 
stacles that  environed  this  enchanted  beauty,  d 
appeared  ten  times  more  lovely  and  desirable, 
was  some  altgbt  conwliition  to  him  to  perceive 
that  the  galbnlry  of  the  unknown  met  wili 
apparent  return  from  the  tower.  The  li^t  U 
the  window  was  extinguished.  The  curtnhi  n- 
mained  undrawn,  and  none  of  the  customary  ^ 
nals  were  given  to  intimate  that  the  serenade  « 
accepted. 

The  cavalier  lingered  for  some  time  about  HtK 
place,  and  snng  several  other  tender  airs  witli  % 
taste  and  feeling  that  made  Antonio's  heart  ttde}' 
at  length  he  slowly  retired.  The  student  re-' 
mained  willi  folded  amis,  leaning  ogmnst  tba 
mined  arch,  endeavoring  to  summon  up  resolution  i 
to  deport;  but  a  romantic  fascination  still  e»-' 
chained  him  to  the  place.  "  It  is  the  last  time,'! 
said  he,  willing  to  compromise  between  Ilia  (edg- 
ings and  his  jmlgment,  "  it  is  the  last  time ;  Ihett' 
let  me  enjoy  the  dream  a  few  moments  longer." 

As  his  eye  range<l  about  the  old  building  Uf' 
take  a  farewell  look,  he  observed  the  strange  ligU^ 
in  the  tower,  which  he  had  noticed  on  a  fbrnia 
occasion.     It  kept  beaming  up,  and  declining,  m 
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before.  A  pillar  of  smoke  rose  in  the  nir,  and 
hung  iu  aable  volumes.  It  was  evident  the  old 
man  was  busied  in  some  of  those  operiitioim  which 
hud  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  Boruerer 
throughout  the  neighborhood. 

SudcJeuly  aa  intense  and  brilliant  glare  shone 
through  the  casement,  followed  by  a  loml  rejiorl, 
and  then  a  fierce  and  ruddy  glow.  A  figure  ap- 
peared at  the  window,  ulleriug  criea  of  agony  or 
alarm,  but  immediately  disappeared,  and  a  body  of 
smoke  and  flame  whirled  out  of  the  narrow  aper- 
ture. Antonio  rushed  lo  tlie  portal,  and  knocked 
at  it  with  vehemence.  He  was  only  answered  by 
loud  shrieks,  and  found  thnt  the  females  were  al- 
ready in  helpless  consternation.  With  an  exertion 
of  desperate  strength,  he  forced  the  wicket  from 
its  binges,  and  rushed  into  tlie  house. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  vaulted  hall,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  which  culcrcd  at  the 
door,  he  saw  a  staircase  to  the  left.  He  hurried 
up  it  lo  a  narrow  corridor,  through  which  was 
rolling  H  volume  of  smoke,  lie  found  here  the 
two  females  in  a  frantic  slate  of  alarm ;  one  of 
tbem  clnsped  her  hands,  luid  implored  hint  to  save 
lier  father. 

The  corridor  lerraiualcd  in  a  spiral  flight  of 
steps,  leading  up  to  tlie  tower.  He  apning  up  it 
U>  a  small  door,  llirougb  the  chinks  of  which  came 
t  glow  of  light,  and  smoke  was  spuming  out.     He 

ret  it  open,  and  found  himself  in  an  antique 
raulted  chamber,  furnished  with  furnace,  and  va- 
ious  t^bemical  apparatus.  A  shattered  retort  lay 
stone    floor  i  a  quantity  of  combustibles, 
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nearly  coDsuraed,  with  various  half-burnt  1 
and  papers,  were  Bending  up  an  expiring  fl 
and  Riling  the  chamber  with  stifling  smoke.     Just  ■ 
within    the    thresliold  lay  the  reputeil  conjnra'..l^ 
He  was  bleeding,  his  clothes  were  scorched,  j 
be    appeared  lifelesa.     Antonio    caught  him  apr'l 
and  bore  him  down  the  stairs  to  a  cliamber  in    i 
which  there  was  a  light,  and  laid  liim  on  a  bed. 
The  fetaale  domestic  was  dispatched  for  such  op- 
pliaucee  as  the  house  afibrded  ;  but  the  daughter 
threw  herself  ihiutically    beside  her  parent,  and 
could    not  be  reasoned  out  of  her  nlam.     Her 
dress  was  all  in  disorder  ;  her   dishevelled  hair 
hung  in  rich  confusiou  about  her  neck  and  bosoin^ 
and  nerer  was  there  beheld  a.  lovelier  picture  of  j 
terror  and  nfflictiou. 

The  skilful  aeeiduities  of  the  scholar  » 
diiced  signs  of  retuniing  animation  in  his  padentu 
The  old  man's  wounds,  though  severe,  were  i 
daugeroos.  They  had  evidently  been  j 
by  the  bursting  of  the  retort ;  in  his  I 
ment  he  had  been  enveloped  In  the  stifling  n 
lie  vapors  which  had  overpowered  his  feebli 
frame,  and  had  not  Antonio  arrived  t 
ance,  it  is  possible  he  might  never  have  recaT^; 
ered. 

By  slow  degrees  he  came  lo  his 
looked  about  with  a  bewildered  air  at  the  < 
ber,  the  sgitated  group  around,  and  the  S 
who  WHS  leaning  over  him. 

*■  Where  am  I  ?  "  said  he,  wildly. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  his  daughter  utt< 
a  faint  exclamation  of  delight.    "  My  poor  Inei  I  **, 
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I  over  with  me!    aU 
a.  moment  I  tbe  labor 


o  soothe  him,  but  he 


said  he,  embrocuig  her ;  then  putting  his  liand  to 
his  head,  odA  taking  it  away  stained  with  blood, 
he  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  himself,  and  to  be 
overcome  with  emotion. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  he,  "  all 
gone  !  all  vanished  I  gone  i 
of  a  lifetime  lost !  " 

His  daughter  attempted 
became  slightly  delirious,  and  raved  incoherently 
sboot  malignant  demons,  and  about  the  habitation 
of  the  green  lion  being  destroyed.  His  wounds 
being  dressed,  and  such  other  remedies  adminis- 
tered as  his  situation  required,  he  sunk  into  a 
state  of  quiet.  Antonio  now  turned  his  attention 
to  the  daughter,  whose  auflerings  had  l>een  little 
inferior  to  those  of  her  father.  Having  with 
great  difficulty  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  her 
fean,  be  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  her  to  retire, 
and  seek  the  repose  so  necessary  to  her  frame, 
proffering  to  remain  by  her  father  imtil  morning. 
"  I  am  a  stranger,"  said  he,  "  it  is  true,  and  my  of- 
fer may  appear  intrusive  ;  bat  I  see  you  are  lonely 
and  helpless,  and  I  cnnnot  help  venturing  over 
tbe  limits  of  mere  ceremony.  Should  you  feel  any 
scruple  or  doubt,  however,  say  but  a  word,  and  I 
will  instantly  retire." 

There  was  a  frankness,  a  kindness,  and  a  mod- 
esty mingled  in  Antonio's  deportment,  which  in- 
spired instant  confidence ;  and  his  simple  schol- 
nr's  garb  was  a  reoommendaliou  m  the  house  of 
poverty.  Tlie  females  consented  to  resign  the  suf- 
ferer to  his  care,  aa  they  would  be  the  better  able 
to  attend  to  him  on  the  morrow.    On  retiring,  tbe 
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old  domestic  ivm  profii^e  in  her  bencdictiou  t  t 
daughter  oiilj  looked  her  thanks ; 
shone  through  the  leirn  that  filled  her  fine  I 
eyes,  llto  student  thought  them  a  thousand  tim 
the  most  eloquent. 

Here,  tlien,  he  was,  by  a  singular  turn  of 
chinice,  completely  housed  within  this  myslerii 
mansion.  When  left  to  himself  tuid  the  bostl 
of  the  scene  whs  over,  his  heart  tlirobbed  as  I 
looked  round  the  chamber  in  which  be  vi 
It  WHS  ihu  daughter's  room,  the  promised  1 
towanl  which  he  hud  cast  so  mn 
gaze.  The  furniture  was  old,  and  had  prob«U^ 
belonged  to  the  building  in  its  prosperous  dajrs 
but  everything  wbs  arnuiged  with 
The  flowers  which  he  hod  seen  her  attend  K 
in  the  window ;  a  guitar  leaned  against  a  I 
on  which  stood  a  crucifix,  and  before  it  lay . 
missal  and  a  rosary.  There  reigned  i 
purity  and  serenity  about  this  little  nestling-pliw 
of  innocence :  it  wns  tlie  emblem  of  n  chaste  a 
quiet  mind.  Some  few  articles  of  female  ( 
lay  on  the  chairs ;  and  there  was  the  very  b 
on  which  she  bad  slept ;  the  pillow  on  which  b 
soft  cheek  had  reclined  I  The  poor  scholar  w 
treading  enchanted  ground ;  lor  what  ftiiry  U 
has  more  magic  in  it  than  the  bedchamber  of  ia 
DDcence  and  beauty  ? 

From  various  expressions  of  the  old  i 
his  ravings,  and  from  what  he  had  noticed  on 
subsequent  visit  to  tlie  tower,  to  see  that  the  fi 
was  extinguished,  Antonio  hod  gathered  that  ll 
patient    was    an   alchemist.      The    philosophec' 
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Stone  was  an  object  eagerly  eougbt  aflcr  by  vls- 
ionnries  in  llioee  day?  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the  times,  nnd 
the  frequent  persecutions  of  its  votaries,  tliey 
were  npt  to  pursue  tlieir  experiments  in  secret ; 
in  lonely  houses,  in  caverns  and  ruins,  or  in  the 
privacy  of  cloistered  cells. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  old  man  had 
several  fits  of  restlessness  and  delirium  ;  he  would 
call  out  upon  Theophntstus,  and  Geber,  and  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  and  other  si^es  of  his  art ;  and 
anon  would  mnnnur  about  fermentation  and  pro- 
jection, until,  toward  daylight,  he  once  more  sunk 
into  a  salutary  sleep.  When  the  morning  sun 
darted  his  rays  into  the  casement,  the  fair  Tnez, 
attended  by  the  female  domestic,  come  blushing 
into  the  chamber.  The  student  now  look  his 
leave,  having  himself  need  of  repose,  but  obtained 
ready  permission  to  return  and  inquire  after  the 
su^rer. 

When  he  called  again,  he  found  the  alchemist 
languid    and    in    |inin,    but    apparently  sutfering 
more  in  mitid  than  in  body.     Ills  delirium  had 
left  him,  and  he  had  been  informed  of  tJie  pariic- 
r  alars  of  his  deliverance  and  of   the  subsequent 
jSttteutions    of  the    schohir.     He    could    do    little 
more  than  look  his  thanks,  but  Antonio  did  not 
require  them ;  his  own  heart  repaid  him  foi'  all 
that  he  hod  done,  and  he  almost  rejoiced  in  the 
disaster  that  had  giiined  him  an  entrance  into  this 
mysterious    habllnlion.      The    alchemist    was    so 
'  bfilplese  aa  to  need  much  assistance  ;  Antonio  re- 
ined with  him,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of 
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the  day.  He  repeated  hie  visit  the  Dext  day,  i 
the  next.  Every  day  hin  company  seemed  more 
pleriKtiig  to  tlie  invalid ;  and  every  day  be  felt 
lii^  interest  in  the  latter  iDcreosiog.  Perhaps  the 
presence  of  the  daughter  might  have  been  at  the 
bottum  of  this  aolidtude. 

He  had  irequent  and  long  conTeifwtioDS  with 
the  alchemist     He  found  him,  aa  men  of  his  pa^ 
Buits  were  apt  to  bo,  a  mixture  of  enthuBiaBm  aad 
eimpticity ;  of  curious  and  eKtenaive  reading  on 
points  of  little  utility,  w-ith  gt«at  inattention  to 
the  every-day  occarrences  of  life,  and  profound 
ignorance  of  the  world.     He  was  deeply  versed 
in  singular  and  obscure  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  much  given  to  visiouary  speculations.     Aj 
lonio,  whose  mind  was  of  a  romantic  caat,  hi 
hinttelf  given  some  attention  to  the    occult  sc 
euces,  and  he  entered  upon  these  themes  with  t 
airlur  lliat  delighted  the  philosopher.     Their  ooi 
versulions  frequently  turned  upon  astrology,  dir-   ' 
ination,  and    the    great   secret.      The    old    mwj 
would  forget  his  aches  and  woimds,  rise  up  like  a 
spectre  in  his  bed,  and  kindle  into  eloquence  on 
his  favorite  topics.     Wlien  gently  admonished  of 
his  situation,  it  would  but  prompt  him  to  ai 
sally  of  thought. 

"  Alas,  my  son  ! "  he  would  say,  "  is  not  this  1 
very  decrepitude  and  suffering  another  proof  of'  * 
the  iuipoi'tance  of  those  secrela  with  which  we 
are  surrounded?  Why  are  we  trammelled  by 
disease,  withered  by  old  a^,  and  our  spirits  J 
quenched,  as  it  were,  within  us,  but  becanse  wv  J 
have  lost  those  secrets  of  life  and  youth  which   1 
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were  known  to  our  parents  before  tJieir  fall  ? 
To  regaiu  these  have  philosophers  been  ever 
since  aspiring ;  bnt  juat  as  they  are  on  the  point 
of  aecuring  the  precious  secrets  forever,  the  brief 
period  of  life  is  at  mi  end  ;  they  die,  and  with 
them  all  their  wisdom  itod  esperience.  *  Noth- 
ing,' as  De  Niiysment  otwerves,  — '  nothing  is 
wanting  for  man's  periection  but  a  longer  life,  less 
crossed  with  Borrows  and  maladies,  to  the  attain-* 
ing  of  the  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  things,'  " 

At  length  Antonio  so  far  gained  on  the  heart 
of  his  patient  as  to  draw  from  him  llic  outlines 
of  his  stoiy. 

Felis  de  Vasques,  the  alchemist,  was  a  native 
of  Castile,  and  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  line, 
Early  in  life  he  bad  married  a  beautiful  female, 
a  descendant  from  one  of  the  Moorish  families. 
The  marriage  displeased  his  father,  wjio  consid- 
ered the  pure  Spanish  blood  contaminated  by  this 
foreign  mixture.  It  is  true,  the  lady  traced  her 
descent  from  one  of  the  Abencemtges,  the  most 
gallant  of  Moorish  cavaliers,  wlio  had  embraced 
the  Christian  fuith  on  being  exiled  &om  the  walla 
of  Grenada.  The  injured  pride  of  the  father, 
however,  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  never  saw 
his  son  afterwards;  and  on  dying  lefi  him  but  a 
•canty  portion  of  his  estate  ;  bequeathing  the  resi- 
due, in  the  piety  and  bitterness  of  hia  heart,  to 
the  erection  of  convents,  and  the  performtiiice  of 
masses  for  souls  in  purgatory,  Don  Felix  re- 
sided for  a  long  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Val- 
ladolid,  in  a  state  of  embarrassment  and  obscurity. 
Be    devoted    himself  (o    intense   study,   having, 
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while  at  the  univeraiiy  of  Salamanca,  imbibed  a 
lasle  for  the  secret  sciences.      He  was  enthusias- 
tic and  speculative  ;  he  went  on  from  one  brancA 
of  knowledge  to  another,  until  he  became  seoloni    ' 
in  the  ae&rch  after  the  gnind  Arcanum. 

He  had  at  Unit  eugi^ied  in  the  pursuit  with  the 
hopes  of  raising  himself  from  hia  present  obecn- 
rily.  and  reiiumiDg  the  rank  and  dignity  to  which 
Ilia  birth  entitled  him;  but,  as  usual,  it  ended  in 
absorbing  every  thouglit,  and  becoming  the  busi- 
ocas  of  \ui  existence.     He  was  at  length  aroused    , 
from  this  mental  abstroctiou  by  llio  calamities  of 
his  household.     A  maligntmt  fever  swept  off  his 
wife    uud    all    his  chilUi'en,  excepting  an  inbnl   | 
daughter.     These  losses  for  a  time  overwhelmed 
and  stupefied  him.     His  home  had  i 
died  away  from  around  hini,  and  he  felt  lonely    ' 
and  forlorn.    When  his  spirit  revived  within  him,  , 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  scene  of  his  hunul-  ] 
iation  and  disaster ;  to  bear  away  the  child  that  I 
was  still  leA  him,  beyond  the  scene  of  aonta|^oiif  J 
and  never  to  return  to  Castile  until  he  should  bo  F 
enabled  to  reclaim  the  honors  of  bis  line. 

He  had  ever  since  been  wandering  and  imwU  J 
tied  in  his  abode.  Sometimes  the  resident  of  f 
populous  cities,  at  olhei-  times  of  absolute  solt-a 
tudes.  He  had  searched  libniries,  medit«led  oql 
inscriptions,  visited  adepts  of  different  oounb 
and  sought  to  gather  and  ooncentrate  the  i 
which  had  been  thrown  by  various  minds  upc 
the  secrets  of  alchemy.  He  bad  at  one 
travelled  quite  to  Fudita  to  search  for  the  mKou^l 
scripts  of  Pietro  d'Abauo,  and  to  inspect  an  utt  ff 
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which  litid  been  dug  up  neiir  Kale,  suppo^  to 
hitve  been  burieil  by  Maidinus  Olybius,  auA  (o 
have  conliiined  the  graml  elixir.* 

While  at  Pudua  he  laet  vnXh  an  adept  Ter^ 
in  Arahiiia  lore,  who  talked  of  the  invaluable 
tnaouscripls  that  must  remain  in  the  Spanish 
librariea,  preserved  Irom  the  spoils  of  tbe  Moorish 
BcailemieH  and  universities  ;  of  the  probability  of 
meeting  with  precious  unpublished  writings  of 
Geher,  and  Alfambius,  and  Aviceniia,  the  great 
pbysiciaus  of  ihe  Arabian  schools,  who,  it  was 
well  known,  had  treated  much  of  alchemy  ;  but, 
above  all,  he  spoke  of  the  Arabtim  tablets  of  lead 
which  hud  recently  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbor- 
IkmkI  of  Grenada,  and  which,  it  was  conlidently 
believed  among  adepts,  contained  the  lost  secrets 
of  the  arL 

The  indefatigable  alcliemist  once  more  beni  his 
steps  for  Spain,  full  of  renovuied  hope.  He  hud 
made  his  way  to  Grenada ;  he  hail  wearied  liim- 
eelT  in  the  study  of  Arabic,  in    deciphering  in- 

■  This  urn  wb»  found  in  1533.  It  mntdined  ■  leaner  one, 
bi  which  was  a  burning  lump  bejwjxt  two  Email  viel*.  ib* 
ofU  of  golil,  ths  Dtber  of  diver,  both  of  theiu  full  of  ■  vcr>' 
clear  liquor.  Oa  ihB  largcti  wu  an  inKriplion  stathig  chat 
Hazimiu  Olybiua  shut  up  in  Uii>  email  vesaol  elemi^otA  which 
be  liad  prapued  with  Erent  toil.  There  wore  many  disquisi- 
tlotui  amaog  the  learned  on  the  nubJecL  It  was  Ihe  most 
received  opinion  that  this  MiLiinius  Ol^biua  wan  aa  inbab- 
iutnt  of  Padiu;  that  be  had  ducovered  (he  great  secret,  and 
that  tbeee  veuela  coaialned  liquor,  oae  to  Inasmute  metals 
to  gold,  the  olber  to  silcer.  The  peaxintJi  who  fnimd  Ihe 
tms,  imagining  this  prei'iout  liquor  lo  be  common  wal4>r,  "pilt 
AVery  drop,  to  that  the  art  of  mnsmuting  metals  rtmuins  aa 
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KriplioDs,  in  ruiumaging  libraries,  find  exploring 
every  possible  trace  letl  by  the  Arabian  sages. 

In  all  his  wanderings  he  had  beeu  accompanied 
by  Inez ;  through  the  rough  and  the  smooth,  thft 
pleasant  and  the  adverse ;  never  complaining,  but 
rather  seeking  to  soothe  hia  cares  by  her  iiioooeitt 
aud  playliil  caresses.  Her  instruction  bad  been 
the  employment  and  the  delight  of  his  hours  of 
relaxation.  She  hud  grown  up  while  thuy  wera 
wandering,  and  liad  scarcely  ever  known  any 
home  but  by  his  side.  He  was  family,  friend^ 
home,  everything  to  her.  He  had  carried  her  in 
his  arms  when  they  first  began  their  wayfaring  | 
had  nestled  her,  as  an  eagle  does  its  young,  among 
the  rocky  heights  of  the  Sierra  Moi'Cnu  ;  she  had 
sported  about  him  in  childhood  in  the  solitodc* 
of  the  Dateucas ;  had  followed  him,  as  a  lamb 
does  the  shepherd,  over  the  rugged  Pyrenees,  and 
into  the  fair  plains  of  Langiiedoc ;  and  non 
was  growu  up  to  support  his  feeble  steps  at 
tlie  ruined  abo<les  of  her  maternal  ancestors. 

His  pMperty  had  gradually  wasleil  away  in  tha 
course  of  his  travels  and  Ills  experiments.  Stilt 
hope,  the  consttuit  attendant  of  tlie  alchemist, 
led  him  on ;  ever  on  the  point  oi'  reaping  the  re* 
ward  of  hia  labors,  and  ever  disappointed.  With 
the  credulity  that  ol\en  attended  his  ail,  he  attrib- 
uted many  of  his  disappointments  to  the  maobi* 
nations  of  the  malignant  spirits  which  beset 
path  of  the  aluheinist,  and  torment  him  in 
solitary  labors.  '■  It  is  their  coustuiit  endeavor,* 
he  observed,  "  to  close  up  every  avenue  to 
Bubliine  truths  which  would  enable  man  U 
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above  the  abject  Btate  into  which  he  hns  falltn, 
and  U)  return  tu  his  origlntil  perfection."  To  the 
evil  oliices  of  these  demons  he  attributed  liis  late 
diooeter.  He  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  tlie 
glorious  discovery ;  never  were  the  indioatious 
more  completely  auspicious ;  all  was  goiug  on 
prosperously,  wheu,  at  the  critical  moment  which 
sliould  have  crowned  liisi  tabors  with  success,  and 
liave  placed  him  at  the  very  summit  of  human 
power  and  felicity,  the  bursting  of  a  retort  had 
.TOduced  big  laboratory  and  himself  to  ruins. 

"  I  must  now,"  said  he,  "  give  up  at  the  very 
threshold  of  success.  My  books  and  papers  are 
burnt ;  my  apparatus  ia*  broken.  I  am  too  old 
to  bear  up  ogniost  these  evils.  The  ardor  that 
once  inspired  me  is  gone  ;  my  poor  frame  is  ex- 
hatisled  by  study  and  watchfulness,  and  this  last 
miBfortune  has  hurried  me  towards  the  grave." 
He  concluded  in  a  tone  of  deep  dejection.  An- 
tonio endeavored  to  comfort  aud  reassure  hiiu; 
but  the  poor  alchemist  had  for  once  awakened  to 
« consciousness  of  the  worldly  ills  gathering 
■round  him,  and  had  sunk  into  despondency. 
Alter  a  pause,  and  some  thoughlfuluess  and  per- 
plei-ily  of  brow,  Antonio  ventuivd  lo  inuke  a 
proposal. 

"  I  have  long,"  said  he,  "  been  filled  with  a  love 
&tt  the  secret  sciences,  but  have  felt  too  ignorant 
end  diffident  lo  give  myself  up  to  iLeui.  You 
have  acquired  experience ;  you  have  amassed  the 
knowledge  of  a  lifetime ;  it  were  a  pity  it  should 
be  thrown  awiiy.  You  say  you  are  too  old  to 
renew  the  toils  of  the  laboratory  ;  suffer  me  to 
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underliikc    lliem.      Add  your  kuowledge  to  mj 
you[h  awl  activity,  and  what  shall  we  not  aaooio- 
plish  ?     Aa  a   probniionarj-  fee,  and  a  fund    on  _, 
which  to  proceed,  I  will  bring  into  thi 
Block    a   sura  of  gold,  the  residue  of  a    lepxjfi 
which  haa   enabled  me  to  coinpleti;  my  (tducation.  ^ 
A  poor  scholar  caniiol  boast  mut-b ;  but  I  I: 
we  shall  300Q  put  ourselvea  beyond  the  readi  of'  1 
want  i  and  if  we  should  fiul,  why,  I  must  depend,  ~^ 
tike  other  scholars,  upon  my  brains  to  cany  n 
through  the  world." 

Tlie  philosopher's  spirits,  however,  were  moiQ'  1 
depressed  tlian  the  student  had  imagined.     ThJB'~1 
lost  shock,  following  in  the  rear  of  so  muny  dio- 
appoinlmenls,  had  almost  destroyed  the  reaction 
of  his  mind.     The  fire  of  tin  enthusiast,  however, 
is  never  ao  low,  but  that  it  may  be  blown  agun 
iulo   a    flame.     By  degrees   tbe   old    man 
cheered  and  rcauimat«d  by  the  buoyancy  and  ar-    I 
dor  of  bis  sanguine  companion.     He    at  lei^th   l' 
agreed  to  accept  of  the  serviL'es  of  the  student,  i 
and  once  more  to  renew  his  expcn'menta. 
objected,  however,  to  using   the  atudeut'a    gciH,  J 
notwithstanding  his  own  was  nearly  exhausted }  I 
but  this  objection  was  soon  overcome ;  T 
insisted  on  making  it  a  common  Hlock  and  ooraa*' 
mon  cause  ;  —  and  then  how  absurd  was  any  d 
icacy  about  such  a  trifle,  with  men  who  1 
forwui-d  to  discovering  the  philosopher's  stone  I 

While,  therefore,  the  alchemist  was  slowly  n 
covering,  the  student  busied  himself  in  gettti 
the  laboratory  once  more  in  order, 
ttrewed  with  th<3  wrecks  of  retorta  and  alembia 


iritli  old  crucibles,  boxes  and  phiaU  of  powders 
ood  tinctures,  and  balf-bumt    books  and    tnanu- 

As  eooti  as  the  old  man  waa  sufficiently  re- 
covered, the  aiudies  and  ejtpccimeuta  were  re- 
newed. The  student  lyeonme  a  priTlleged  and 
fre(]neiit  visitor,  and  was  indefatigable  ia  his  toils 
in  the  laboralory.  The  philosopher  daily  de- 
rived new  Eeul  and  apiriu  i'rom  the  animation  of 
hb  disciple.  lie  was  now  enabled  to  prosecute 
the  enterprise  with  continued  exertion,  tuiving  so 
Kotife  a  coadjutor  to  divide  the  toil.  While  he 
was  poring  over  the  writings  of  Sandivogiua, 
and  Fhilalethes,  and  Dominus  de  Niiysment,  and 
endeavoring  to  comprehend  the  aymbolicoJ  lan- 
guage in  which  tliey  have  looked  up  their  uiyste- 
riee,  Antonio  would  occupy  himself  among  the  re- 
torts and  crudblea,  and  keep  the  furnace  in  a  per- 
petnal  glow. 

With  all  his  zeal,  however,  for  the  discovery  of 
the  golden  art,  the  feelings  of  the  student  had 
not  cooled  as  to  the  object  that  first  drew  him  to 
this  ruinous  mansion.  During  the  old  man's  ill- 
ness, he  had  trequcnt  opportunities  of  being  near 
the  daughter ;  and  every  day  made  him  mora 
aenuble  to  her  charms.  There  was  a  pure  sim- 
plicity, and  an  almost  passive  gentleness  in  her 
roaiioei-3 ;  yet  witli  all  this  was  minglud  some- 
thing, whether  mere  maiden  shyness,  or  a  con- 
sciouBoesB  of  high  descent,  or  a  dash  of  Castiliau 
pride,  or  perhaiis  all  united.  liiat  prevented  undue 
faJiiiliarity,  and  made  her  difficult  of  approach. 
The  danger  of  her  father,  and  the  measures  to  be 
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tAken  for  his    relief,  had  at  first  overcome  lliii 
1    reserve ;  but  as  he  recoveretl  nnl 

r  alarm  subsided,  she  seemed  lo  ehrink  fiom 
the  familiarity  she  luid  indulged  wiih  the  youth* 
ful  stranger,  and  to  become  every  day  more  Aj 
and  silent. 

Antonio  had  read  many  books,  but  this  wu 
the  first  volume  of  womankind  that  he  had  ever 
studied.  He  had  been  captivated  with  the  verj 
title-page:  but  the  further  he  read  the  more  btt 
was  delighted.  She  seemed  formed  to  love  ;  hec 
soU  black  eye  rolled  languidly  under  its  \0B% 
silken  lashes,  and  wherever  it  turned,  it  wonU 
linger  luid  repo»e  :  there  was  tenderness  in  vwrj 
beam.  To  him  alone  she  was  reserved  and  dk- 
lant.  Now  that  the  common  oares  < 
room  were  at  an  end,  he  saw  tittle  t 
than  belbre  his  admission  to  the  house.  Soms>^ 
times  he  met  her  on  his  way  to  and  from  the 
oratory,  and  at  such  times  there  was  e 
and  a  blush ;  but,  after  a  simple  salulalion, 
glided  on  and  disappeared. 

"  T  is  plain,"  thought  Antonio.  "  my  pi 
is  indificrenl,  if  not  irksome  lo  her.  She 
noticed  my  admiration,  And  is  determined  to  di 
courage  it ;  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  gratil 
prevents  her  treating  me  with  marked  distaste  ;  — • 
and  then  has  she  not  another  lover,  rich,  gallant, 
splendid,  musical  ?  how  can  I  suppose  she  would 
turn  her  eyes  from  so  brilliant  a  cavalier  to  % 
poor  obscure  student,  raking  among  the  citvierft 
of  her  father's  laboratory?" 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  amorous  serenader  coit 
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tinunllj  haunted  his  mind.  He  ftilt  oonviitced 
that  he  was  a  favored  lover ;  yet,  if  so,  why  did 
he  not  freqiieut  the  lower  ?  Why  did  he  not  make 
his  approacfies  by  noonday  ?  There  was  mys- 
tery ill  this  eavesdropping  and  musical  courtship. 
Surely  Inez  could  not  be  encouraging  a  secret 
intrigue .'  Oh,  no  !  she  was  loo  artless,  too  pure, 
too  ingenuous  !  But  then  the  Spanish  females 
were  so  prone  to  love  and  intrigue  ;  imd  music 
and  moonlight  were  so  seductive,  mid  Inez  had 
such  n  tender  soul  languishing  in  every  look. 
"  Oh !  "  would  the  poor  scholar  exclaim,  clasping 
his  hands,  —  "oh  that  I  could  but  once  behold 
those  loving  eyes  beaming  on  me  with  afiection  1 " 

It  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  eiperi- 
enced  it,  on  what  scanty  aliment  liuman  life  and 
humaa  love  may  be  supported.  A  dry  crust, 
thrown  now  and  then  to  a  starving  man,  will 
give  him  a  new  lease  of  existence ;  and  a  faint 
smile,  or  a  kind  look,  bestowed  ut  casual  iuter- 
vals,  will  keep  a  lover  loving  on,  when  a  man  in 
his  sober  senses  would  despair. 

When  Antonio  found  himself  alone  in  tlie  lab- 
oratory, his  miiid  would  be  haunted  by  one  of 
these  looks,  or  smiles,  which  he  liod  received  in 
passing.  He  would  set  it  in  every  possible  light, 
and  argue  on  it  with  all  the  self-plcoaiug,  self' 
teasing  logic  of  a  lover. 

The  country  around  was  enough  lo  awaken 
that  voluptuousness  of  feeling  so  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  passion.  The  windows  of  the  tower 
rose  above  the  trees  of  the  romantic  valley  of 
the  Dorro,  and  looked  down  upon  some  of  tho 
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loveliest  wenery  of  tlie  Vega,  where  groviM  of 
ciiroii  luid  orange  were  refreshed  1)7  cool  epHngs 
and  brooks  of  the  purest  water.  The  Xenel  and 
the  DtuTO  wound  their  shining  atrenms  along 
the  plain,  and  gleamed  from  among  its  bowen. 
The  flurrouiiding  Killj  were  covered  with  vine- 
yards, aud  the  mouQtains,  crowned  with 
seemed  to  melt  into  the  blue  sky.  The  delji 
airs  that  played  aboat  the  tower  were  perfiii 
by  the  fnigraiice  of  myrtle  and  orange  bloBSoim^' 
and  the  ear  was  charmed  with  the  fond  wtu-bUng 
of  the  nightingale,  which,  in  these  happy  r^ion^ 
aings  the  whole  day  long.  Sometimes,  too,  them 
was  the  idle  song  of  the  raulelecr,  eautttAniig 
along  the  solitary  road,  or  the  notes  of  the  gui- 
tar from  some  group  of  peasants  dancing  in  tlw 
shade.  All  these  were  enough  to  fill  the  head 
of  a  young  lover  with  poetic  fiincies ; 
Antonio  would  pictnre  to  himself  how  be 
toiler  among  those  happy  groves,  and  wander 
those  gentle  rivers,  and  love  away  hia  life 

He  felt  at  times  impatient  at  his  r 
and  would  endeavor  to  brush  away  these  oobwi 
of  the  mind.     He  would  turn  his  thought,  t 
sudden  effort,  to  his  occult  studies,  or  occupy  hia 
self  io  some  perplexing  process  ;  but  oflen,  whi 
he  hiid  partially  succeeded  in  fixing  his  a 
tlie  sounil  of  Inez's  lute,  or  the  soil  note 
voice,  would  come  stealing  upon  the  BtillneoB  o 
the  chamber,  and,  as  it  were,  flouting  round  \' 
tower.     There    was  no  great    art    : 
tbrmance ;  but  Antonio  thought    he    had    nevi 
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beard  music  comparable  to  this.     It  wna  perfect 
witchcratl  to  hbur  her  warble  ibrth  Bome  of  her 
nationnl  melodies ;  thoai)  little  Spanish  rcinituices 
[  and  Moorish  ballads  which  transport  (he  hearer, 
I  in  idea,  lo  the  baiika  of  the  Guadalquiver,  or  the 
L^walls  of  the  AUuimbm,  and  make  liim  ilrvum  of 
Lbeauties,  and  balcouies.  aiid  mooulighl  sereiiitdes. 
Never  was  poor  student  more  sadly  bestt  than 
intonio.     Love  is  a  troublesome  compoaion  in  a 
P.Mudjat  the  best  of  times  i  but  in  the  laboratory 
I   alchemiiit  bis    intrusion  is    terribly  disas- 
trous.    Ineteod  of  nltending    to  the  retorts  and 
cmciblee,  and  watching  the  process  of  some  ex- 
periment   intrusted    to    his    charge,  the    ittudent 
would  get  entranced  in  one  of  these  love-dreama, 
from  which  he  would  otlen  be  erouaed  by  some 
fotol  catastrophe.     The  philosopher,  on  returning 
&om  his  researches  in  the  librories,  would    iind 
everything  gone  wrong,  and  Antonio  in  despair 
over  the  ruiua  of  the  whole    day's  woric.     The 
old  man,  however,  took  all  quietly,  tor  bis  had 
been  a  life  of  experiment  and  failure. 

"  We  must  have  patience,  my  son,"  would  he 
say, "  as  all  (he  great  masters  that  have  gone  be- 
fore QB  have  had.  Errors,  and  accidents,  and  de- 
lays, are  what  we  have  to  contend  with.  Did 
not  Fonlonus  err  two  hundred  times  before  he 
could  obtain  even  the  mutter  on  which  lo  found 
his  experiments  ?  The  great  Flame),  too,  did  he 
not  labor  four-and-twenty  years,  before  he  Jisccr- 
the  first  agent?  What  difficulties  and 
bips  did  not  Cartilaceus  encounter,  at  the 
'  tld  of  his  discoveries  ?     And  Bernard 
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de  Treves,  even  afl^r  hu  had  attained  a 
edge  of  all  the  requisites,  was  he  nol  delayed  fi 
three  years  ?  Wliat  you  consider  accideots,  i 
Bon,  are  Che  macliinatiunB  of  our  invisible  en 
mica.  The  treasures  and  golden  secS^ta  of  natM 
are  surrounded  by  spirits  hostile  lo  maB.  T 
air  about  ua  teems  with  them.  They  luA  ia  I 
fire  of  the  furnace,  in  the  bottom  of  the  omcik 
and  the  alembic,  and  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  Ui 
advautoge  of  those  moments  when  our  minds  • 
wandering  from  intense  meditation  on  the  gn 
truth  [hut  we  are  seeking.  We  must  only  strii 
[he  more  to  purify  ourselves  from  those  gross  u 
earthly  feelings  which  becloud  the  soul,  and  pi 
vent  her  from  piercing  into  nature's  arcana." 

"  Alas  '  "  thought  Aiiionio,  "  if  lo  be  parifil 
from  all  earthly  feeling  requires  that  I  sboul 
cease  to  love  Inez,  I  fear  I  shall  never  disoovt 
the  philosopher's  slooe !  " 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  titne  i^ 
the  alchemist's.     Day  alier  day  was  sending 
student's  gold  in  vapor  up  the   chimney  ;  evelj 
blast  of  the  furnace  made  him  a  ducat  the  pooMt 
without  apparently  helping  him  a  jot  nearer 
the  gulden  secret.     Si  ill  the  young  man  stood 
and  saw  piece  alter  piece  disappearing  without 
murmur:  he  had  daily  an  opportunity  of 
Inez,  and  felt  as  if  her  favor  would    be 
than  silver  or  gold,  and    that  every  smile  i 
worth  a  ducat. 

Sometimes,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  wt 
<he  toils  of  the  laboratOTy  happened  to  be  ■ 
pended,  he  would  walk  with    the   alchemist 
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what  hihd  once  been  a  gardea  belonging  to  the 
mansion.  There  were  still  the  remains  of  ter- 
races and  balustrades,  and  here  and  there  a  mar- 
ble urn,  or  mutilated  statue  overturned,  and  bur- 
ied among  weeds  and  flowers  run  wild.  It  was 
the  t'avorile  resort  of  the  alchemist  in  his  hours 
of  relaxation,  where  he  would  give  full  scope  to 
his  visionary  flights.  His  mind  was  tinctured 
with  the  Kosicrucian  doctrines.  He  believed  in 
elementary  beings ;  some  favorable,  others  ad- 
verse to  his  pursuits  ;  and  in  the  exaliaiion  of  his 
&acy,  had  often  imagined  that  he  held  commun- 
ion with  them  in  h'ls  solitary  walks  about  the 
whispering  groves  and  echomg  walls  of  this  old 
garden. 

When  accompanied  by  Antonio,  he  would  pro- 
long these  evening  recreations.  Indeed,  he  some- 
times did  it  out  of  consideration  for  his  disciple, 
for  he  feared  lest  his  too  close  application,  and 
hb  incessant  seclusion  in  the  tower,  should  be  in- 
jurious to  hia  health.  He  was  dehghted  and  sur- 
prised by  this  extraordinary  zeal  and  persever- 
ance in  so  young  a  tyru.  and  looked  upon  him  aa 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the 
art  Lest  the  student  should  repine  at  the  time 
lost  in  these  relaxations,  the  good  alchemist  would 
fill  them  up  with  wholesome  knowledge,  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  their  pursuits;  and  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  alleys  with  his  disciple, 
imparting  oral  instruction  like  an  ancient  philoso- 
■  pher.  In  all  his  visiouai'y  schemes  thet%  breathed 
irit  of  lofty,  though  chimerical  philanthropy, 
won  the  admirotion  of  the  scholar.  Noth- 
U 
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ing  sordid,  nor  senaual ;  uothiug  peLt^  nor  selfl 
seenv^d  to  enler  iolo  his  yiewe,  in  respect  to  ll 
graiid  dUcoveriea  be  wits  aitticipating.  On  tl 
contrary,  hia  ima^nuliou  kiiidleil  witli  cxncej 
tions  of  widely  dis{)eiiaatc<l  happiuess.  He  loob 
forward  to  Lhe  time  when  be  sliould  be  able  to  g 
iibout  tbe  eartli  relieving  llic  iudigeat,  comfor 
llie  distressed ;  and,  by  his  unlimited  i 
vising  and  executing  plans  for  tjie  complete  e 
ptLtiua  of  poverty,  and  aJl  its  aUeiulant  sufieri^ 
trad  crimes.  NeTOr  were  grander  sdiemes  f 
general  good,  for  the  distribution  of  1 
wealtb  and  univer^  conipeleDce,  devised,  tlwa  If 
this  poor,  indigent  a]i:beuiist  in  his  ruined  t 

Antonio  would  attend  thcae  peripatetic  li 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  devotee ;  but  thora  n 
another  circumstance  whicli  may  have  giren  1 
secret  charm  to  them.  Tbe  garden  was  the  t^, 
sort  also  of  Inez,  where  f\\e  took  her  walks  of 
recreation,  the  only  exerciee  her  secluded  1 
permitted.  As  Auloniu  was  duteously  paciog  bf 
the  side  of  his  instructor,  he  would  o&na  ( 
glimpse  of  (he  daughter,  walking  pensively  ai 
the  alleys  in  the  sofl  twilighL  Someiimea  llirt 
would  meet  her  unexpectedly,  and  tbe  heart « 
tlie  student  would  throb  with  agitation.  A  bloilK 
too,  would  crimson  the  cheek  of  Inez,  but  still  A 
passed  on,  and  never  joined  them. 

He  bad  remained  one  evening,  until  ratlter 
late  hour,  with  the  alchemist  in  tliis  favorite  i»> 
sort.     It  WHS  a  delightful  nigbt  after  a  sultry  ia^i 
and  the  balmy  air  of  the  garden  was  peculiai^ 
reviving      Tbe  old  man  was  seated  on     " 
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of  a  pedestal,  looking  like  a  part  of  cLe  ruiu  od 
which  lie  sat.  lie  wan  eilifyiiij;  his  pupil  by  long 
lessons  of  wiiidoro  from  ihe  Blare,  as  Uiey  shone 
oat  with  brilliant  lustre  to  the  dark-blue  vault  of 
a  southern  sky;  for  lie  was  deeply  versed  iu  Beh- 
roeu,  iuul  other  of  the  Roei crucians,  and  tidked 
innch  of  the  signature  of  earthly  things,  and  pass- 
ing events,  wliiuh  may  be  iliscerned  iu  the  heav- 
en* ;  of  the  power  of  tire  slars  over  corporeal  be- 
ings, and  their  influence  on  tbe  fortunes  of  the 
aons  of  men. 

By  degrees  tbe  moon  rose  and  shed  her  glearo- 
iag  light  among  tbe  groves.  Antonio  apparently 
listened  with  fixed  attention  to  the  sage,  but  his 
ear  was  drinking  in  tbe  melody  of  Inez's  voice, 
who  WBB  singing  to  her  lute  in  one  of  the  moon- 
light glades  of  the  garden.  Tbe  old  man  having 
exhaaeted  his  theme,  sat  gazing  in  silent  reverie 
at  the  heavens.  Antonio  could  not  resist  an  in- 
clination to  steal  a  look  at  this  eoy  beauty,  who 
was  thus  playing  tbe  part  of  the  nightingale,  bo 
Bequestered  and  musical  Leaving  the  alchemist 
in  his  celestial  reverie,  he  stole  gently  along  one 
of  the  alleys.  The  music  had  ceased,  and  he 
thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  He  came 
U>  an  angle  of  a  copse  that  had  screened  a  kind 
of  green  recess,  ornamented  by  a  marble  fountain. 
T^e  moon  shone  full  upon  the  place,  and  by  its 
light  he  beheld  bb  unknown  serenading  rival  at 
the  ieet  of  Inez.  Ue  was  detaining  her  by  the 
, ,  band,  which  he  eovered  with  kisses ;  but  at  sight 
<£  Antonio  he  started  up  and  half  drew  his  sword, 
&  Inez,  disengaged,  fled  back  to  the  house. 
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All  the  jealous  doubts  and  fears  of  Ani 
wure  now  ran6rmed.      He  did  not 
I'ouiitur  ihe  resenlment  of  hb  bnppj  riTel  at  b8> 
iug  tbus  interrupted,  but  tanwd  from  the  piftoe  id 
fiuddeii  wretcbedness  of  bearL     That  Liez  sbonld 
love  another  would    hare  been  intser7  enough ; 
but  tbat  she  nhould  be  capable  of  a  dishooonibb 
amour,  sbooked  him  to  the  soul.     The  idea  ofj 
deception  in  »o  joung  and  apparently  ortlen 
being,  brought  with  it  tbat  sudden  distrust  in  b 
nun  nature,  so  sickening  to  a  youthful  and  i 
genuous  mind ;  bat  wlieD  he  thought  of  the  Idw^ 
simple  parent  she  was  deceiving,  wboee  aflbedcw 
all  centred  in  her,  he  felt  for  a  moment  a 
menl  of  indignation,  and  almost  of  aversion. 

lie  found  the  alchemist  still  seated  in  his  ris- 
ionary  contemplation  of  the  moon.  '■  Come  hitb>j 
er,  my  son,"  said  he,  with  his  usual  enthnsi 
*  come,  read  with  me  in  this  vast  volnme  of 
dora,  thus  nightly  unfolded  for 
Wisely  itid  the  Chaldean  sages  affirm,  that  the 
heaven  is  as  a  mystic  page,  uttering  speei^  to 
thof«e  who  can  rightly  understand ;  warning  them 
of  good  and  evil,  and  instructing  them  in  the  8e-__ 
cret  decrees  of  fate," 

The  student's  heart  ached  for  his 
master ;  and,  for  a  moment,  he  fell  the  fiidlity 
all  bis  occult  wisdom.  "  Alas  !  poor  old  I 
thought  be,  "  of  what  avails  all  thy  study  ? 
tie  dost  thou  dream,  while  busied  in  airy 
lations  among  the  stars,  what  a  ti 
ihy  happiness  is  going  on  under  thine  eyes, — 
it  were,  in  thy  very  bosom  !  —  Oh,  Inez  1 
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vhere  shall  wg  look  for  tnith  and  innocence  ; 
where  shall  we  repose  confideoce  in  woman,  if 
even  you  can  deceive  ?  " 

It  was  a  trilc  apo§trophe,  such  as  every  lover 
nmkea  whea  he  tinds  his  miBtrese  not  quite  such 
&  godd^  as  he  had  pninted  her.  With  the  stu- 
dent, however,  it  spnuig  from  honest  anguish  of 
heart.  He  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  pitiable 
Confusion  of  mind.  He  now  deplored  the  infatua- 
tion which  had  led  hini  on  until  his  feelings  were 
BO  thoroughly  eugageii.  Ho  resolved  to  abandon 
his  pursuits  nt  the  tower,  and  Irust  to  abeeoce 
to  dispel  the  fascination  by  which  Le  had  been 
spellbound.  He  no  longer  ihireted  ailer  the  dis- 
covery of  the  grand  elixir :  the  dream  of  alchemy 
was  over  ;  for  without  Inez,  what  was  the  value 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  ? 

He  rose,  after  a  sleepless  night,  with  the  de- 
termination of  taking  his  leave  of  the  alchemist, 
and  tearing  himself  from  Grenada.  For  several 
days  did  he  rise  with  the  same  resolution,  and 
every  night  saw  him  come  back  to  his  pillow  to 
repine  at  his  waut  of  resolution,  and  to  make 
fresh  determinalioua  for  the  morrow.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  saw  less  of  Inez  than  ever.  She  no 
longer  walked  in  the  garden,  but  remained  a1mo§t 
entirely  in  her  apartment.  When  she  met  him, 
she  blushed  more  than  usual ;  and  once  hesitated, 
SB  if  she  would  have  spoken  j  but  after  a  tem 
porary  embarrassment,  and  still  deeper  blushes, 
afae  made  some  casual  observation,  and  'retired. 
Antonio  read,  in  this  confusion,  a  consciousness  of 
&l]lt,  and  of  that  fault's  being  discovered.    "  What 
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could  she  liAve  wisheii  to  coituniinicate  ? 
hapa  to  Hcconot  for  the  scene  in  tlic  gnii{eni4 
but  how  pan  she  account  for  it,  or  nby  shoald  i 
acconut  fur  it  to  me?     What  am  I  to  her?- 
rather,  what  ia  she  to  me  ?  "  exclaimed  he,  ! 
patiently  ;   with  a.  new  re»ultitioD  to  break  tbroi4 
tiieab  eulangiemcnts  of   the  heart,  and  fljr  f 
this  enchanted  spot  Ibrever. 

He  was  returning  that  very  night  to  hia  U 
ings,  full  of  this  excellent  determinntion,  1 
in  &  shadowy  part  of  the  road,  he  piwsed  &  per- 
son whom  he  recognized,  by  his  height  and  Ibna. 
for  his  rival  :  he  was  going  in  the  direction  of 
tlie  tower.  If  any  lingeriiig  doubts  t 
here  waa  an  opportunity  of  settling  thei 
pletely.  He  determined  \a  follow  this  u 
cavalier,  and,  under  favor  of  the  darkness,  obser^ 
bis  movemenU.  If  he  obtained  access  to  tbe  U 
or  in  any  way  a  favorable  reception,  Antonio  fi 
as  if  it  would  be  a  relief  lo  his  mind,  and  T 
enable  him  to  fix  his  wavering  resolution. 

Tlie  unknown,  as  ho  came  near  the  tower,  1 
more  cautious  and  stealthy  in  hi 
Ht  was  Joineit  under  a  clump  of  trees  by  a 
person,  and  they  had  much  whispering  t 
A  Ught  was  burning  in  the  chamber  of  Ines^  4 
curtain  was  down,  but  the  cat»;ment  was  1 
open,  as  the  niglit  was  worm.  After  a 
the  light  was  extinguished.  A  considerable  inR| 
val  elapsed.  The  cavalier  and  his  compa 
remained  under  covert  of  the  trees,  as  if  kee 
watch.  At  length  they  approadied  the  i 
with  silent  and  cautious  steps.     The  cavalier  ■ 
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(jeeived  a  dark  lantern  from  liis  L'ompauion,  and 

off    ht8    eloBk,     The    other    I  hen    Boftly 

F  brouglil    Bomething   from    the    clump   of    trees, 

which  Aiilouio  perceived  to  be  a  light  ladder : 

be  placed  it  against  the  wall,  and  the  serenader 

gently  ascended.     A    sickening    sensation   cume 

I  orer  Anlouio.     Mere  vas  indeed  a  coutirmHtion 

■of  every  fear.     He  was  about  to  leave  the  place, 

nerer  ta  return,  when  he  heard  a  stifled  shriek 

r  from  Inez's  cluimber. 

In  nn  instant  the  fellow  that  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  lay  proatiule  on  the  ground.  An- 
tonio wrested  a  stiletto  Irom  hia  nerveless  hand, 
and  hurried  up  the  ladder.  He  Rprang  in  at  the 
window,  and  found  Inez  struggling  in  the  graap 
of  his  fancied  rival :  the  latter,  distiirhed  from 
his  prey,  caught  up  his  lantern,  turned  its  light 
fiUl  upon  Antonio,  and  drawing  his  sword,  made 
a  furious  assault ;  luckily  the  student  saw  the 
light  gleam  along  the  blade,  and  parried  the  thrust 
with  the  stiletto.  A  fierce,  but  une<|UBl  combat 
ensued.  Antonio  fought  exposed  to  the  full  glare 
of  the  light,  while  his  antagonist  was  in  shadow : 
his  stiletto,  too,  was  but  a  poor  defence  against  a 
rajiier.  He  saw  that  nothing  would  save  him 
but  closing  with  his  adversary  and  getting  with- 
in bis  weapon :  he  rushed  furiously  upon  him, 
B<pd  gave  him  a  severe  blow  with  the  etiletto ; 
:  received  a  wound  in  return  from  the  short- 
1  sword.  At  the  same  moment  a  blow  was 
tfiicted  from  behind,  by  the  confederate,  who 
1  ascended  the  ladder ;  it  felled  him  to  the 
*,  and  his  autugonbts  mode  their  escape. 
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he  cries  of  laez  had  brou^t  ber 
father  and  the  domestic  to  the  room.  Anionio 
vrae  found  weltering  in  his  blood,  ntiil  aetiBelesBi 
He  waa  conveyed  to  the  chBii)b«ir  of  the  aldie- 
miat,  who  now  repaid  in  kind  the  ulleiitiuna  wluch 
the  Bludeut  had  onw  bestowed  upon  him.  Amoi^ 
hia  varied  knowledge  he  possessed  *oine  skill  iu 
Burgery,  which  at  tbia  moment  was  of  more  vatiM 
than  even  his  clieiQical  lore.  He  eUmclied  and 
dressed  the  wonuda  of  hia  disciple,  which  od  «»- 
aminntion  proved  less  despemte  than  be  bad  at 
firat  apprehended.  For  a  iew  days,  however, 
his  case  wna  anxious,  and  attended  with  dnugtir. 
The  old  man  wiitubed  over  him  with  the  affection 
of  a  parent.  He  felt  a  double  debt  uf  gratitude 
towards  hini  on  account  of  hia  daughter  aitd  him- 
self; he  loved  him  loo  as  a  faithful  and  zenlouB 
disciple  ;  and  he  dreaded  lest  ilie  woi'ld  should  btt 
deprived  of  the  promising  talents  of  so  aapiriiig 
an  alchemist. 

An  excellent  constitution  soon  medicined   his 
wounds  ;    and  there  waa  a  btdsam  in  the  looks 
and  words  of  Inez,  that  hud  a  healing  effect  oa 
tbe  still  severer  womida  which  he  carried  Id  his 
heart.     She  displayed  the    strongest    interest 
hia  safety ;  she  called  him  her  deli' 
server.     It  seemed  as  if  her  graleiiil 
sought,  in  the  warmth  of  its  acknowledgments, 
repay  him  <br  pikst  coldness.     But  what  moetcoiw 
tributed  to  Antonio's  recovery,  was  her  explanation 
concerning  bis  supposed  rivah 
since  be  had  first  beheld  her  at  church,  and  ba 
had  ever    suice  persecuted  her  with 
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tions.  He  had  beset  her  in  her  walks,  until  she 
had  been  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  the  house, 
except  wheD  accompauied  by  lier  father.  He 
had  besieged  her  with  letters,  serenades,  and 
every  art  by  which  he  could  urge  a  vehement, 
but  clandestine  and  dishonorable  suit.  The  scene 
in  the  garden  was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  her 
as  to  Anlonio.  Her  persecutor  had  been  attract- 
ed by  her  voice,  and  had  found  his  way  over  a 
ruined  part  of  the  wall.  He  had  come  ujion  her 
unawares,  was  detaining  her  by  farce,  and  plead- 
ing his  insulting  passion,  when  the  appearance  of 
the  student  interrupted  hitn,  and  enabled  her  to 
make  her  escape.  She  had  forborne  to  mention 
to  her  father  the  persecution  which  she  suffered  ; 
she  wished  to  s|mre  him  unavailing  anxiety  and 
distress,  and  had  determined  lo  confine  herself 
more  rigorously  (a  the  honse  ;  though  it  appeared 
that  even  here  she  had  not  been  safe  from  his 
daring  enterprise. 

Antonio  inquired  whether  she  knew  the  name 

of  this  impetuous  admirer?     She  replied,  that  he 

bad  made  his  advances  under  a  fictitious  name ; 

,  but  that  she  had  heard  him  onee  called  by  the 

r  Don  Ambrosia  de  Losa. 

Antonio  knew  him.  by  report,  for  one  of  the 

it  determined  and  dangerous  libertines  in  all 

renada.     Artful,  accomplished,  and,  if  he  chose 

I,  insinuating ;.  but  daring  and  headlong  in 

e  pursuit  of  his  pleasures ;  violent  and  impla- 

his    resentments.     He  rejoiceil  to  find 

t  Inez  had  been  proof  against  his  aeductions, 

1  bad  been  inspired  with  aversiou  by  his  spleu- 
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did  profligacy  ;  but  he  trembled  to  tJiink  <rf 
dangtM^  she  bad  mn,  and  he  fell  solicitude 
the  diiugere  that  must  yet  environ  her. 

At  present,  however,  it  wos  probable  the 
etny  hnd  a.  tempoiiiry  quietus.     Tlie    Irscea  «C 
blood  hitd  been  found  for  sonic  distnnce  from  AS 
ladder,  until  they  were  lost  among  ibiukets 
as  nothing  htul  been  heard  or  seen  of  bin 
it   was    concluded    that    he   had   been 
wounded. 

As  the  student  recovered  froin  his  woonds  hv 
was  cnnbled  to  join  IneK  and  her  father  in  tbor 
domealic  intercourse.  The  chamber  ia  wkick 
they  usually  met  had  probably  been  a  salooB  of' 
state  in  furmer  times.  The  floor  whs  of  marbbf 
the  walls  were  partially  covered  with  remains  of' 
tapeatry ;  the  chairs,  richly  carved  and  gilt,  we» 
crazed  with  age,  and  covered  with  tarnished  luxl' 
tattered  brocade.  Against  the  wall  hung  a  Iob^ 
rusty  rapier,  the  only  relic  that  the  old  nuin  »• 
tained  of  the  chivalry  of  his  ancestors.  Then 
might  have  been  something  to  provoke  a  smile  \a. 
the  contrast  between  the  mansion  and  its  infaab* 
ilants,  between  present  poverty  and  the  traces  of' 
departed  grandeur;  but  the  fancy  of  the  student  haA 
thrown  BO  much  romance  about  the  edifice  and  iM' 
kimales,  that  everything  was  clothed  with  chanoA,' 
The  philosopher,  with  his  broken-down  pride,  and. 
his  strange  pursuits,  seemed  to  comport  with  thai 
melancholy  ruin  he  inhabited ;  and  tliere 
native  elegance  of  spirit  about  the  daughto', 
that  showed  she  would  have  graced  the  manskia, 
in  its  happier  days. 
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Whiit  delicious  momenUi  were  thera  to  the  etu- 
4eiit !  Inea  was  no  longer  coy  and  reserved. 
ifilic  wits  naturally  artless  and  confiding:  tliough 
.lilt  kind  of  pereecution  she  had  esperienced  from 
one  aduirrer  bad  rendered  her,  for  a  time,  sos- 
pcioua  and  circnmspcct  towards  the  other,  she 
now  fell  an  entire  confidence  in  tlie  sincerity  and 
worth  of  Antonio,  mingled  with  an  overflowing 
gratitude.  Wheu  her  eyes  met  his,  tliey  beamed 
with  sympathy  and  kindness ;  and  Antonio,  no 
longer  haunted  by  the  idea  of  a  favored  rival, 
once  more  aspired  to  success. 

At  these  domcstii:  meetings,  however,  he  had 
little  opportunity  of  paying  his  court,  except  by 
looks.  The  alchemist,  supposing  him,  like  him- 
Bclfi  absorbed  in  the  studyof  alchemy,  endeavored 
to  cheer  the  tediousuess '  of  his  recovery  by  long 
conversations  on  the  art.  lie  even  brought  sev- 
eral of  hU  half-bunit  rDiumes,  which  the  student 
hftd  once  rescued  from  the  flamcsi,  and  rewarded 
him  for  their  preservation  by  reading  copious 
passages.  lie  would  entertain  him  with  the  great 
and  good  acts  of  Flamel,  which  he  effected 
through  means  of  the  pliilosopher's  stone,  reliev- 
widows  and  orpliaus,  founding  hospilaK  build- 
churches,  and  what  not ;  or  with  the  intcrrog' 
'fttories  of  King  Katid,  and  the  answers  of  Mori- 
the  Soniaa  hermit  of  Hierusalem ;  or  the 
profound  questions  which  Elardus,  a  necromancer 
of  the  province  of  Catalonia,  put  to  the  devil,  touch- 
ing the  setretB  of  alchemy,  and  the  devil's  i-epliea. 

All  these  were  couched  iu  occult  language,  a1- 

Mt  unintelligible  to  the  unpractised  ear  of  the 
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disdple.     Indeed,  the  old  roas  delighted  in 
mystic  phrases  aud    sjiubolical  jargon  in  which 
the    wrilers  that  have  treated  of  alchemy  have   I 
wrapped  their    commuDicatioDs ;  reoderiQg  t* 
incomprehensible  except  to  the  initiated.     Witt  | 
what    rapture    would    he    elevate    hia    vcnoe   i 
a  triumphant  passage,  announcing  the  gnmd  db- 
covery  !     "  Thou  shall  see,"  would  he  exclaim,  ia   j 
the  words  of  Henry  Kuhnmde.*  "  the  stone  of 
the  philosophers  (our  king)  go  forth  of  the  bed- 
cbftmber  of  his  glassy  sepulchre  into  the  theatn 
of  this  world ;  that   is  to  aay.  regenerated    and   | 
made  perfect,  a  shining  carbuncle,  a  most  temper-  j 
ate  splendor,  whose  most  snbtle  and  dephurated  J 
ptLTts  are  inseparable,  united  into  one  with  a  cdi 
cordial  mixture,  exceeding  equal,  transparent  a 
crystal,  shining  red  like  a  ruby,  permanently  oot' 1 
orittg  or  ringing,  fist  in  all  temptations  or  triolB;™ 
yea,  in  the  examination  of  the  burning  sulphnf  ■ 
itself,  and  the  devouring  waters,  and  in  the  o 
vehement  persecution  of  tlie  fire,  always  inu 
bustible  and  permanent  as  a  salamander ! " 

The  student    bad  a  high   veneration    for    the  | 
fathers  of  alchemy,  and  a    profound  respect  for 
his  instructor ;  but  what  was  Henry  Euhnmde, 
Geber,  Lully,  or  even  Albertus  Magnus  himself. 
compared  to  the  countenance  of  Inez,  which  pre- 
sented   such    a    page  of  bennty  to  his  perusal? 
While,  therefore,  llie  good  alchemist  was  doling  J 
out   knowledge  by  the  hour,  his  disciple  w 
forget  books,  alchemy,  everything  but  the  lovelj  1 
object  before  him.     Inez,  loo,  unpractised  in  tlw  | 
■  Anphitbeane  ofUie  Ei«nial  Wbdom. 
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science  of  the  heart,  was  grBiluulIy  becoming  fus- 
citmted   by  the   silent   aUGiilioii!<    of  her    lover. 
Day  by  tJay  she  seemed  more    and    more    per- 
plexed by  the  kindling   nnd   stmiigely  pleasing 
emotions  of  her  boaoin.      Her  eye  was  often  cast 
down  in  thought.     Blusbes  stole    to  her    cheek 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  light,  half-sup- 
pressed sighs    would  follow  these    short   fils  of 
musing.       Iler  little    ballads,    though  the  same 
that  she  had  always  sung,  yet  breathed  a  more 
tender  spirit.     Either  the  tones  of  her  voice  were 
more  soft  and  touching,  or  some  passages  were 
delivered  with  a  feeling  which  she  had  never  be- 
fore ^ven  them.     Antonio,  beside    hia  love  for 
the  abstruse  sciences,  had  a  pretty  turn  for  music ; 
and  never  did  philosopher  touch  the  guitar  more 
I        tastefully.     As,  by    degrees,  he   cooiiuered    the 
^L  mutual  embarrn^'iment  that  kept   them    asunder, 
^1  liB  ventured  to  uccorapany  Inez  in  some  of  her 
^B  >oags.     He  had  a  voice  full  of  lire  and  lender- 
^KjiesB  ;  as  he  soug.  one  woulil  have  thought,  from 
^B  tfie  kindling  blushes  of  his  companion,  that  be  had 
^Hbeen  pleading  his  own  ipassion  in  her  ear.     Let 
^1  those  who  would  keep  two  youthful  hearts  asun- 
der beware    of  music.     Oh !  this    leaning   over 
ctaaira,  and  conning  the  same  music-book,  and  en- 
twining of  voices,  and  melting  away  in  harmo- 
liea !  —  the  Glerman  waltz  is  nothing  (o  it. 

The  worthy  alchemist  saw  nothing  of  all  this. 
Sis  mind  could  admit  of  no  idea  that  was  not 
KMumected  with  the  discovery  of  the  grand  arca- 
,  and  be  supposed  bis  youthful  coadjutor 
■  'Oqnally  devoted.     He  was  a  more  child  as  to  hu- 
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man  nature  ;  and,  «a  to  the  passion  of  love,  « 
ever  he  miglit  once  have  telt  of  it,  he  tiad  Ic 
since  furgolleu  Itint  ttiere  was  such  an  idle  poas 
in  existence.     But,  while  he  dreamed,  the  silent 
aiuour  went  un.     The  very  quiet  aud  seclusioD 
of  the  pUice  were  favorable  lo  ihe  growth  of  ro- 
mantic ptLseioQ.     The  opening  hud  of  love  i 
able  to  put  forth  lenf  by  leaf,  without  a 
wind  lo  check  its  growth.     There  was  n 
officious  friendship  to  chill  by  its  advice,  d 
eidiouH  envy  to  wither  by  iia  sneers,  nor  e 
serving  world  to  look  on  and  stare  it  out  of 
teiiauce.    Ttiere  was  neither  declaration,  not 
nor  any  other   form  of  Cupid's    canting  scbooL 
Tlieir    hearts  mingled    together,  aud  understood   ' 
each  other  without  the  aid  of  l&nguage.     Thej 
lapsed  into  the  full  current  of  affection,  unoon-  I 
scious  of  its  deptli,  and  thoughtless  of  the  rocks 
that    might   lurk    beneath   its    surface.      Ibppy 
lovers !  who  wanted    nothing  to  make    their  fe-    | 
licity  complete  but  the  discovery  of  the  philos 
pher's  stone. 

At  length  Antonio's  health  was  sufficiently  re-  | 
stored  to  enable  hiiu  lo  return  to  his  '  '  '  _ 
Grenada.  He  felt  uneasy,  however,  at  leaving 
the  tower,  while  lurking  danger  might  surrouad 
its  almost  defenceless  inmates.  He  dreaded  leat 
DoTi  Ambrosio,  recovered  from  his  wounds,  might 
plot  aouie  new  attempt,  by  secret  iirt  or  open  vi- 
olence. From  nil  tbit  he  had  heard,  he  knew  1 
him  to  be  too  implacable  to  suffer  his  defeat  to  ] 
pass  unavenged,  and  too  rash  and  fearless,  ' 
his  arts  were  unaviuling,  to  stop  at  any  d 
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deed  in  tlie  accompliahmeat  of  his  purpoaes.  He 
urged  his  apprelicnsioDs  to  the  aleheinist  aud  bia 
daughter,  and  proposed  that  thoy  sbould  abandon 
the  dangerom  vicinity  of  Grenada. 

"  I  have  relfttiotiB,"  said  he,  ■'  in  Vulencin,  poor 
indeed,  but  worthj  and  affectionate.  Among 
them  you  will  find  tnendship  and  quiet,  and  we 
inay  there  pureue  our  labors  unmolested."  He 
went  on  to  paint  the  beauties  and  delights  of  Va- 
lencia with  all  the  foudaess  of  a  native,  and  all 
(be  eloqnenc'e  with  which  a  luv'er  paints  the  ticlds 
and  groves  which  he  is  picturing  as  the  future 
scenes  of  his  happiness.  Hia  eloquence,  backed 
b;  the  apprehenaiona  of  Inez,  wu^  suL'ceasful  with 
*«  alchemist,  who,  indee<l,  had  led  too  unsettled 
life  to  be  particular  about  the  place  of  his  re§i- 
moe ;  and  it  was  determined  that,  aa  boou  bs 
^Antonio's  health  was  perfectly  resloi'cd,  they 
'•houlil  abandon  the  tower,  and  seek  tlie  delicious 
Betghliorhood  of  Valencia.* 

To  recruit  his  strength,  the  student  suspended 
lus  toib  in  the  laboratory,  and  spent  tlie  lew  re- 
maining days,  before  departure,  in  taking  a  fare- 

■  Here  US  tlie  Btrangeat  Bilkn,  tbe  iiwcelest  wines,  the  ei- 
eBllent'it  almonds,  the  bent  oyla  und  tiuutifull'st  (vmules  of 
all  Spun.  The  tctv  bruit  uiimila  muliB  theDiselves  \KtH  of 
roumuy,  md  other  fnigrant  flowen  hereabouts;  lad  nhen 
MLe  ia  >I  eea,  if  tbe  wiude  blow  ttom  (be  ehorc,  he  may  »mull 
llibw»-l  before  be  come  in  eight  of  it  many  leagues  olf.  by  the 
Mboag  odeiiAiroaB  aceat  it  cuta.  A>  it  ia  the  most  pleaiaoT, 
•O  il  M  al»  the  lunpeml'sl  clime  of  all  Spain,  and  they  com- 
■Donly  call  it  the  KCoDd  Italy,  which  made  tbe  Moors,  whereof 
nany  thousands  were  disicrr'd  and  baniah'd  hence  l«  llorbary, 
M  IblDlc  that  Firadiw  waii  in  liml  part  uf  the  heavcna  which 
llua  cilie.  —  Uowi 
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well  look  at  the  enchaotitig  environs  of  GrtmaA^  \ 
He  fuit  ruturoing  health  nod  vigor  as  he  inhaled 
the  pure  temperate  breezes  that  play  about  its  hilLi ; 


and    the    happy 
to  his  rapid  recovery. 
pftnion  of  hia  walks. 
ei^s  aide,  &oni  one  of  t 
gave  her  an  interest 
ol"  Arobioii  power. 
upon  its  magnificent 


of  his    mind    contributed  | 
Inez  was  ofieu  the  coin- 
Her  descent,  by  the  moth- 
le  ancient  Moorish  families*  1 
in  this   once  favorite  ( 
She  gazed  with  enthnsiosm.l 
and  her  memorjr  ^ 


)  tilled  with  the  traditional  tales  and  bnllada 
of  Moorish  chivalry.     Indeed,  the  solitary  life  she 
hod  led,  and  the  visionary  turn  of  her  father's 
mind,  had  produced  an  effect  upon  her  charac- 
wr,  and   given   it    a    tinge    of  what,  in  modeni  j 
days,  would  be    termed  romance.     All  this  v 
called  into  Full  turce  by  this    new  passion;  for, J 
when  &  woman  first  begins  to  love,  life  is  all  It>-I 
mance  lo  her. 

In  one  uf  their  evening  strolls,  they  had  i 
oeoded  (o  the  mountain  uf  the  Sun,  where  is  ett- j 
uated  the  Generaliffe,  the  piJace  of  pleasure,  in 
the  days  of  Moorish  dominion,  hut  now  a  gloomy'l 
convent  of  capuchins.     They  had  wauderud  aboBt  J 
its  garden,  among  groves  of  orange,  citron,  am" 
cypress,  where  the  waters,  leaping  in  torrents,  o 
gushing  in  fountains,  or  tossed  alotl  in  eparklin^,! 
jets,  fill  the  lur  with  music  and  freshness. 
is  a  melaneholy  mingled  with  all  the  beauties  o 
this  garden,  Uiat  gradually  stole  over  the  feelin 
of  the  lovers.     The  place  is  full  of  the  sad  a 
of  past  times.     It  was  the  favorite  abode  of  t 
lovely  queen  of   Grenada,  where  she   was   Bin 
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roucded  hy  the  delights  of  a  gay  and  voluptuous 
court.  It  was  here,  Uio,  amidst  her  own  bowers 
of  roses,  that  her  aloaderera  hiid  the  base  »Uiiy 
of  her  dishonor,  and  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
line  of  the  gallant  Abcncerrages. 

The  whole  garden  has  a  look  of  ruin  and  neg- 
lect ftlanj'  of  the  fountains  are  dry  and  broken  ; 
1  have  wandered  from  their  marble 
re  ehoked  by  weeds  and  yellow 
leaves.  The  reed  whistles  to  the  wind  where  it 
had  once  sported  among  roses,  and  shaken  per- 
fume from  the  ornnge-lilussom.  The  convent-bell 
flings  its  suUeu  aoimd,  or  the  drowsy  vesper 
hymn  floats  along  these  solitudes,  which  once  re- 
Bonnded  with  the  song,  and  the  dance,  and  the 
lover's  serenade.  Wei!  may  the  Moors  lament 
over  the  loss  of  this  eartlily  paradise  ;  well  may 
they  remember  it  in  their  prayers,  ami  beseech 
Heaven  to  restore  it  to  the  faithful ;  well  may 
their  ambassadors  smite  their  breasts  when  they 
behold  these  monuments  of  their  race,  and  sit 
down  and  weep  among  the  fading  glories  of  Gre- 

It  is  impossible  to  wander  about  these  scenes 
of  departed  love  and  gayety,  and  not  feel  the  ten- 
demeee  of  the  heart  awakened.  It  was  then  tliat 
Antonio  first  ventured  to  breathe  his  pulsion,  and 
to  express  by  words  what  his  eyes  Itad  long  since 
so  eloquently  revealed.  He  made  his  avowal  with 
fervor,  but  with  irankncss.  He  bad  no  gay  pros- 
peota  to  hold  out ;  he  was  a  poor  scholar,  depend- 
ent on  his  "  good  spirits  to  feed  and  clothe  him." 
But  a  woman  in  love  is  no  interested  calculator. 
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Inez  listened  to  him  wilh  downcast  eyes,  bnt  { 
them  was  a  humid  gleara  that  showed  her  bea 
was  with  him.     She  had  no  prudery  in  her  n 
turc  ;  and  she  liud  not  been  sufficiently  in 
to  acquire  it.     She  loved  him  with  all  the  i 
aence  of  worldlinesa  of  a  genuine  woman ;  Bod^ 
amidst  timid  smiles  and   blushes,  he  drew  f 
her  a  modest    acknowledgment  of  her  t 

They  wandered  ahout  the  garden  with 
Bwcet  intoxication  of  tlie  soul  which 
happy  lovers  know.  The  world  ahout  them  yi 
all  fairy  land ;  and,  inileed,  it  spread  forth  une  ef 
its  fiiirest  scenes  before  their  eyes,  as  if  to  fi 
their  dream  of  eurthly  happiness.  They  looket 
out  from  between  groves  of  onuige  upon  the  t 
ers  of  Grenada  below  them;  the 
plain  of  the  Vega  beyond,  streaked  with  evenin) 
sunshine,  and  the  distant  hills  tinti?d  with  rosy  ai 
purple  hues ;  it  seemed  au  emblem  of  the  happ 
future  that  lovo  and  hope  were  decking  oat  1 

As  if  to  make  the  scene  complete,  n  group  fli 
Andalusians  struck  up  a  dance,  in  one  of  the  t' 
taaof  the  garden,  to  the  guitars  of  two  wandertq 
musiciaua,     Tlie  Spanish  music  is  wild  and  pla 
tive,  yet  the  people  dance  to  it  with  spirit  a 
thusiasm.     The  picturesque  figures  of  the  d 
the  girls  with  their  hair  in  silken  nets  that  ha 
in  knots  and  tassels  down  their  bocks,  their  m 
tilloa  floating   round  their   graceful   forma,  tl 
slender  feet  peeping  from  under  their  basquii 
their  arms  tossed  up  in  the  air  to  play  the  cai 
nets,  had  a  beautiful  eSect  on  this  airy  height,  ti 


cemng  laudscape  spreading  out  below 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  two  of  the  parties 
approached  Antonio  and  Inez ;  one  of  them  be- 
gan B  soft  and  tender  Moorish  ballad,  accompanied 
by  the  other  on  the  lute.  It  alluded  to  the  story 
of  the  garden,  the  wrongs  of  the  fair  queen  (rf 
Grenada,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Abencerrt^e. 
It  was  one  of  those  old  ballads  that  abound  in 
this  part  of  Spain,  and  live,  like  echoee,  about  the 
mma  of  Moorish  greatness.  The  heart  of  Inez 
was  at  that  moment  open  to  every  tender  impres- 
aion  ;  the  tears  rose  iuto  her  eyes  ae  she  listened 
to  the  tale.  The  singer  approached  nearer  to 
her ;  she  was  striking  in  her  appearance  ;  young, 
beautiful,  with  a  mixture  of  wildness  and  melan- 
choly in  her  fine  black  eyes.  She  fixed  them 
mournfully  and  expressively  on  Inez,  nnil  sud- 
denly varying  her  manner,  sung  another  ballad, 
which  treated  of  impending  danger  and  treach- 
ery. All  this  might  have  pe^ed  for  a  mere  ac- 
cidental CApriec  of  the  singer,  had  there  not  been 
something  in  her  look,  manner,  and  gesticulation, 
that  made  it  pointed  and  startling. 

Inez  was  about  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  evi- 
dently personal  application  of  the  song,  when  she 
was  interrupted  by  Antonio,  who  gently  drew  her 
&om  the  place.  Whilst  she  had  been  lost  in  at- 
tention to  the  music,  he  had  remarked  a  group  of 
men,  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  whispering  to- 
gether. They  were  enveloped  in  the  broad  hal« 
and  great  cloaks  so  much  worn  by  the  Spanish, 
and  while  they  were  regarding  himself  and  Inez 
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atteiilively,  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  observation. 
Not  knowing  what  might  be  their  character  or  ii^ 
tcntion,  he  haaWned  tu  quit  a  place  where  tlw 
gathering  sliadows  uf  eveuiug  might  expose  them 
to  intrusion  atui  insult.  On  their  way  (lowu  the 
hill,  ns  they  passctl  througb  the  wood  of  elnu, 
mingled  witli  poplars  aud  oleanders,  that  skirts 
the  road  leading  from  the  Alhambra,  be  agaiii 
Buw  these  men,  apparently  following  at  a  i'a- 
tiuice ;  and  be  aderwanls  caught  sight  of  them 
among  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Darro.  He 
iiaid  nothing  on  the  subject  to  Inez,  nor  her  falboTf 
for  he  would  not  awaken  unnecessary  alami 
he  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  ascertain  or  lo  avert  aajr 
machinationa  that  might  be  devising  against  the 
helpless  inhabitants  of  the  tower. 

He  look  his  leave  of  them  ktc  at  night,  full 
of  this  perplexity.  As  he  left  the  dreary  M 
pile,  ho  saw  some  one  lurking  iu  the  shadow  of 
the  waU,  apparently  watching  his  movements. 
He  hastened  after  the  figure,  but  il  glided  away,' 
and  disappeared  among  some  ruins.  Shortly  aftee 
he  heard  a  low  whistle,  which  was  answered  from 
a  little  distance,  lie  had  no  longer  a  doubt  b>tb| 
that  some  mischief  was  on  foot,  and  ttimed  ts 
hasten  back  to  the  tower,  and  put  its  inmates  ob 
their  guard.  He  had  scarcely  turned,  bowevnv 
before  he  found  himself  suddenly  seized  from  b»" 
hiud  by  some  one  of  Herculean  strength.  His- 
etruggles  were  in  vain ;  he  was  surrounded  by 
armetl  men.  One  threw  a  mantle  over  him  th^ 
stilled  his  cries,  and  enveloped  him  iu  its  fbldst' 
and  he  was  hurried  oS*  with  irresistible  rapidly. 
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The  next  day  passed  williout  the  Bppearance 
of  Antonio  aX  the  idcliemist's.     Another,  ami  an- 
alher  day  succeeded,  and  yet  he  did  not  come  ; 
Qor  had  anything  been  heard  of  him  at  hia  lodg- 
ings.    His  absence  cautieil,  at  lirst,  surprise  and 
conjecture,  and  at  length  alann.     Inez  recollcclcd 
the  singular  intimations  of  the  ballad-singer  npon 
the  mountain,  which  seemed  to  wum  her  of  im- 
peuding  danger,  and  her  mind  was  t'uU  of  vague 
forebodings.     She  aat  listening  to  every  sound  at 
the  gate,  or  footstep  on  liie  slairs.     She  would 
take  up  her  guitar  and  strike  a  few  uoles,  but 
it  would    not  do ;  her  heart  was  siekeuing  with 
pense  and  anxiety.     She  liad  never  betbre  felt 
r  what  it  was  to  be  really  lonely.     She  now  was 
L  conscious  of  the  Ibrce  of  tliat  attachment  which 
I  bad  token  possession  of  her  breast ;  for  never  do 
■we  know  how  much  we  love,  never  do  we  know 
how  necessary  tlie  object  of  our  love  is  to  our 
happiness,  until  we  experience  the  weary  void  uf 
I  aepanilion. 

The  philosopher,  too,  felt  the  absence  of  his 
[  disciple  ahnost  ns  sensibly  lis  did  liis  duughter. 
[  The  animating    buoyancy  of  Ilie  youth   had   in- 
spired him  witli  new  ardor,  and  hud  given  to  his 
I  IftborB  the  charm  of  full  companionship.     How- 
'  ever,  he  had  resources  and  consolations  of  which 
i  daughter  was  destitute.     His  pursuits  were 
of  a  nature  to  occupy  every  thought,  and  keep 
the  spirits  in    a    state    of  continual  excitement. 
,  Certain    indications,    loo,  had    lately    manifested 
l-tbemeelves,  of  the  most  favorable  nature.     Forty 
I  d&ys  and  forty  nights  had  the  process  gone  on 
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BuccessfuUy ;  the  old  man's  hopes  w 
riaing,  iffld  he  now  considered  the  glorious  mo- 
mitut  once  more  at  hand,  when  he  should  obMia 
not  merely  the  major  lunariH,  but  likewise  tlie 
tinctura  BolHrJa,  llie  means  of  multiplying  gold, 
and  of  prolonging  exititence.  Ele  retnnJned, 
therefore,  continuolly  shut  up  in  his  laboniioij. 
watching  his  furnace;  for  a  moment's  inadfo^ 
l£itc7  might   once   more  defeat  all  his  expectft- 


Qe  was  sitting  uue  evening  at  one  of  hts  sfdi- 
tary  vigils,  wrapped  up  in  meditntiou ;  the  hour 
was  late,  and  his  neighbor,  the  owl,  was  hootii^ 
&om  the  battlement  of  the  tower,  when  be  heard 
the  door  open  behind  him.  Supposing  it  to  bt 
his  daughter  coming  to  take  her  leave  of  lum  Gx 
the  night,  as  was  her  frequent  practice,  he  calkd 
her  by  name,  but  a  harsh  voice  met  his  ear  in 
reply.  He  was  grasped  by  the  anna,  and  lookup 
up,  perceived  three  strange  men  iu  the  chamber. 
He  attempted  to  shake  them  off,  but  in  vaiik 
He  called  for  help,  but  they  scoffed  at  hia  cries. 

''Peace,  dotard!"  cried  one,  "  think'st  thoa 
the  servants  of  the  most  holy  inquisition  are  to 
be  dannted  by  thy  damors?  Comrades,  awsj 
with  hiiu ! " 

Without  heeding  his  remonstrances  and  en- 
treaties, they  seized  upon  his  books  and  papers, 
took  some  note  of  the  apartment,  and  the  utet>- 
sils,  and  then  bore  him  off  a  prisoner. 

Inez,  lefl  to  herself,  had  passed  a  sad  and  loualy 
evening;  seated  by  a  casement  which  looked  in- 
to the  garden,  she  had  pensively  watched  star 
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after  star  spurkle  out  of  Uie  blue  depths  of  tlie  sky, 
and  waa  iudulging  a  crowd  of  aiixioua  thoughts 
about  her  lover,  uutll  the  riamg  tears  begou  to 
flow.  She  was  suddenly  alanned  by  the  aound 
of  voices  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  manaioTi.  There  was  not  long  after  a 
noise  of  several  persons  descending  the  stairs. 
Surprised  at  thei%  unusual  sounds  in  their  lonely 
habitation,  she  remained  fur  a  few  momeuLs  iu  a 
state  of  trembling  yet  indistinct  apprehension, 
when  the  servant  rushed  into  the  room,  with  ter- 
ror in  her  countenance,  and  informed  her  that 
her  father  wos  carried  ofl'  by  armed  nien. 

Inez  did  not  stop  to  hear  further,  but  flew 
down-stairs  to  overtake  them.  She  had  scarcely 
passed  the  threshold  when  she  found  herself  iu 
the  grasp  of  strangers.  —  "  Away !  uway  !  "  cried 
|-.«he,  wildly ;  '•  do  not  atop  me  —  let  me  follow 
mj  father." 

come  to  conduct   you  to  liim,  seSora," 
i  one  of  the  men,  respecttully. 
"  Where  is  be  then  ?  " 

is  gone  to  Grenada,"  replied  the  man : 
fan  unexpected  circumstance  requires  his  pres- 
there    immediately  \     but    he    is    among 
|<fiieud9." 

"  We  have  no  friends  in  Grenada,"  said  Inez, 

'  drawing  back.      But  then  the  idea  of  Antonio 

mshed  into  her  mind  ;  something  relating  to  him 

might  have  called  her  father  thither.     ■'  Is  Sefior 

Antonio  de  Castros  with  him  ? "  demanded  she, 

Tiirith  agitation. 

"I  know  not,  senora,"  replied  the  man.     "It 
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is  very  possible.     I  only  know  that  yoar  J 

is  among  friends,  and  Is  anxious  Tor  you  to  follow 

"  Let  US  go,  then,"  cried  she,  eagerly.  Tho 
men  led  her  u  little  distance  to  where  a  male 
WHS  waiting,  and,  assisting  her  to  mount,  they 
conducted  her  slowly  lowiirds  the  city. 

Grenada  was  on  ihat  evening  a  scene  of  &a- 
dful  reveL     It  was  one  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Maestraiizn,  an  association  of  the  nobility  to  keep 
up  some  of  the  gallant  customs  of  ancient  chtvajry. 
There  had  been  a  representation  of  a  toumamOBt  I 
ill  one  of  the  squares  ;  the  streets  would  still  ooci^  I 
sionally  resound  with  the  beat  of  a  solitary  drum,  I 
or  the  bray  of  a  trumpet,  from  some  e 
party  of  revellere.     Sometimes  they  were  met  by    I 
cavaliers,  richly  dressed  in  ancient  costnmea,  s 
teuded  by  their  squires ;  and  at  one  time  they    ' 
passed  in  sight  of  a  palace  brilliantly  illuminated, 
whence  cume  the  mingled  sounds  of  music  and  thft 
dance.     Shortly  afler  they  cams   to  the  square^  1 
where  the  mock   tournament  had  been  heli     It   [ 
was  thronged  by  the  populace,  recreating  tLem- 
sclves  among  booths  and  stalls  where  re&eshnienli'  | 
were  sold,  and   the  glare  of  torches  showed  t 
temporary  galleries,  and  gay-colured  awnings,  aal  1 
armorial  trophies,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  tb»fl 
show.     The    conductors  of  Inez    endeavored   Vtm 
keep  out  (if  observation,  and  to  traverse  a  gloumjN 
part  of  tjie  square ;  hut  they  were  detained   »Xm 
one  place  by  the  pressure  nf  a  crowd  surrounding 'f 
a  party  of  wandering  musicians,  singing  one  of- 1 
those  ballads  of  which  the  Spanish  populace  k 
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BO  passionately  fond.  Tho  torches  which  were 
held  by  some  of  the  crowd,  threw  a  strong  mass 
of  ligiit  upon  Inez,  and  the  sight  of  so  benutitiil  & 
being,  without  mantilla  or  veil,  looking  so  bewil- 
dered, and  conducted  by  men  who  seemed  to  take 
no  gratification  in  the  surrounding  g&yety,  occa- 
sioned expresttions  of  curiosity.  One  of  the  bal- 
lad-siogers  approached,  and  striking  her  guitar 
with  peculiar  earnestness,  began  to  sing  a  dolefcvl 
air,  fall  of  Binisler  forebodings.  Inez  started 
with  surprise.  It  was  the  same  bnlliid-singer 
that  had  addre^ecd  her  in  the  garden  of  Gener- 
ftliffe.  It  was  the  same  air  that  she  had  then 
pong.  It  spoke  of  impending  dangers  i  they 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  tliit^kening  aroand  her. 
She  was  anxious  to  speak  with  the  girl,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  she  reaUy  had  a  kuowledge 
of  any  definite  evil  that  was  threatening  her ; 
but  as  she  attempted  (o  address  her,  the  mule 
on  which  she  rode  was  suddenly  seized  and  led 
forcibly  through  the  throng  by  one  of  her  con- 
ductors, while  she  saw  another  addressing  mena- 
^g  words  to  the  ballad-singer.  The  tatter  raised 
ber  hand  with  a  warning  gesture  as  Inez  lost 
sight  uf  her. 

While  she  was  yet  lost  in  pcrplejtity,  caused 
by  this  singuUr  occurrence,  they  slopped  at  the 
gate  of  a  htrge  mansion.  One  of  her  attendants 
knocked,  the  door  was  opened,  and  they  entered 
a  paved  court.  "Where  are  we?"  demanded 
Inez,  with  anxiety.  "At  the  house  of  u  friend, 
seBora,"  reph'ed  the  man.  "Ascend  this  staircase 
with  me,  and  in  a  moment  you  will  meet  your 
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They  ascended  a  slaircase  that  led  l< 
Bplemlid  apartments.  They  passed  tbroo^  I 
eral  until  they  came  lo  an  inner  chamber.  T 
door  opened ;  some  one  approached  ;  but  wli 
was  her  terror  on  perceiving,  not  her  Inther,  \ 
Don  Anibrosio ! 

The  men  who  had  3eize<l  upon  the  i 
had,  ai  least,  been  more  honest  in  their  profecsitMl 
They  were,  indeed,  familiars  of  the  inqnift  ' 
He  was  conducted  in  silence  to  the  gloomj  p 
of  that   horrible   tribunal.     It  was    a    maiv 
whose  very  aspect  withered  joy,  and  fdmaRt  si 
out  hope.     It  was  one  of  those  hideous  abd 
which  the  bad  passions  of  men  conjure  up  in  ti 
fair  world,  to  rival  the  fancied  dena  of  dema 
and  the  accursed. 

Day  after  day  went  heavily  by,  withotit  h 
thing  lo  mark  the  lapse  of  time  but  the  dec 
and  reappearance  of  the  light  that  feebly  |_ 
mered  through  tlie  narrow  window  of  the  c 
geon  in  which  the  unfortunate  alchemist  yi 
ied  rather  than  confined.     His  mind  was  fa 
with  uucertaintiefl  and  fears  about  his  daunts 
so  helpless  and  inexperienced.     He  endeavora 
to    gather    tidings   of  her    from    the    man 
brought  bis    daily  portion  of  food.     The  f 
stared,  as  if  astonished  at  being  asked  a  que 
in  that  mansion  of  silence  and  mystery,  but  d 
parted  without  saying  a  word.     Every  ( 
ing  attempt  was  equally  fruitless. 

The  poor  alchemist  was  oppressed  with  m 
griefs ;  and  it  was  not  the  least  that  he  bad  \ 
again  interrupted  in  his  labors  on  the  vei;  p 
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of  saccesB.  Never  was  nlchemist  so  near  attAio- 
ing  ihe  golden  secret ;  —  a  little  longer,  and  all 
his  hopes  would  hare  been  reaUz(:d,  The 
thoughu  of  these  di^tppoititments  affliuted  bim 
more  than  even  the  fear  of  all  that  he  might  suf- 
fer from  tlie  merciless  inquisition.  His  waking 
thoughts  would  follow  him  iiilo  his  dreams.  He 
■would  be  transported  in  fancy  to  his  laboratory, 
busied  again  among  retorts  and  alembics,  and 
eurrouuded  by  LuUy,  by  D'Abano,  by  Olybina, 
and  the  other  masters  of  the  sublime  art.  The 
moment  of  projection  would  aiTJve  ;  a  sempliio 
form  would  arise  out  of  the  furnace,  holding  forth 
a  vesBel  containing  the  precious  elixir;  but,  be- 
fore he  could  grMBp  the  prize,  he  would  awake, 
and  find  himself  Id  a  dungi.>on. 

All  the  devices  of  inquisitorial  ingenuity  were 
employed  to  ensnare  the  old  man,  and  to  draw 
&am  him  evidence  that  might  be  brought  against 
himself,  and  might  corroborate  certain  secret  in- 
formation given  against  him.  He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  practising  necromancy  and  judicial  astrol- 
ogy, and  a  cloud  of  evidence  had  been  secretly 
brought  forward  Iji  substantiate  the  charge.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  circum- 
stances, B{>pareQtly  corroborative,  which  had  been 
indaatriously  cited  by  the  secret  accuser.  The 
Bilence  which  prevtuled  about  the  tower,  its  des- 
olateness,  the  very  quiet  of  its  inhabitants,  had 
twen  adduced  as  proofs  that  something  aiuister 
■was  perpetrated  within.  The  alchemist's  conver- 
sations and  soliloquies  in  the  garden  had  been 
overheard  and  misrepresented.     The    lights  and 
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vicCioD,  for  ihey  were  always  aoxioua  to  have 
good  number  of  culprits  condemned  to  the  si 
to  grace    thi»e    solemn    triumphs.      I:Ie    was 
lengtli   brought  to  a  final  exam  inn  I  ion. 

The  (chamber  of  trial  was  spacious  and  gloc 
At  one  end  was  a  huge  crucifix,  the  standard  tC 
the  inquisition.  A  long  table  extended  throng 
tbe  centre  of  the  room,  at  which  sat  the  inqui " 
tors  and  their  secretary  ;  at  the  other  end  a  sU 
was  placed  for  the  prisoner. 

He  was  brought  in,  actxirding  to  custom,  boi 
beaded  and  bnre-legged.  He  was  enfeebled  1 
coufincment  and  affliction ;  by  coiiatantly  broa 
ing  over  ihe  unknown  fate  of  his  child,  and  tl 
disaatrous  interruption  of  his  experiments.  I 
sal  bowed  down  and  listless ;  his  head  sonic  opi 
hla  breast;  hia  whole  appearance  that  of  a 
"  past   hope,    abandoned,    and    by    himself  ^v 

The  accusation  alleged  against  him  was  dc 
brought  forward  in  a  epecttic  form  ;  he  was  aQ 
upon  by  name,  Felix  de  Vasqucz,  formerljr  i 
Castile,  to  answer  to  the  charges  of  necroman 
and  demonology.  Ho  was  told  that  the  cbBij 
were  amply  substantiated ;  and  was  asked  whelli 
he  was  ready,  by  full  confession,  to  throw  hints 
upon  the  well-known  mercy  of  tlie  holy  inqni 

The  philosopher  testified  some  little  surprise 
the  nature  of  the  accusation,  but  simply  repUi 
"  I  am  innocent." 

"  What  proof  have  you  to  give  of  your  ini 


"  It  rather  remiuns  for  you  to  prove  your 
chains,"  said  the  old  mnn.  "  I  am  a  stranger 
and  a  Hojouruer  in  the  hind,  and  knuw  no  one  out 
of  the  doora  of  ray  dwelling.  I  can  give  noth- 
ing in  ray  vindication  but  tho  word  of  a  noble- 
man aud  a  Caslilian." 

The  inquisitor  shook  his  bead,  and  wecit  on  to 

repeat  the  various  iuquirics  that  bad  before  been 

made  as  to  hia  mode  of  life  atid  pursuits.     The 

poor  alchemist  was  loo  feeble  and  loo  weary  at 

heart  to  make  any  but    brief  replies.     He    re- 

I  Rested  that  some  man  of  science  might  examine 

[.his  laboratory,  and  all  his  books  an<i  papers,  by 

wliich  it  would  be  made  abundantly  evi<ieiit  that 

I '  he  was  merely  engaged  in  the  study  of  alchemy. 

To  this  the  inquisitor  observed,  that  alchemy 

I  bad  become  a  mere  covert  for  secret  and  deadly 

That  the  practisers  of  it  were  apt  lo  acru- 

I  pie  at  no  means  to  satisfy  their  inordinnte  grced- 

of  gold.     Some  had    been    known    to  use 

^tella  and  impious  ceremonies  ;  to  coi^ure  (he  aid 

of  evil  spirits ;  nay,  even  to  sell  their   souls  to 

the  etiemy  of  mankind,  so  that  they  might  riot  iu 

boundless  wealth  while  living. 

The  poor  alchemist  had  heard  all  patiently,  or, 
at  least,  passively.  He  had  disdained  to  vindi- 
caie  his  name  otherwise  than  by  his  word ;  he 
had  smiled  at  the  accusations  of  eornery,  when 
applied  merely  lo  himself;  but  when  the  sublime 
art,  which  had  been  the  study  and  passion  of  his 
life,  was  ossfuled,  he  could  no  longer  listen  in  si- 
His  head  graibially  m.jy  from  his  bosom; 
It  hectic  cobr  came  in  liiini  suvaks  to  hia  cbeeka, 
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[ilajed  about  there,  disajipeared,  returaed,  a 
leogth  kiadled  into  a  burning  glow.      The  cL 
dampneaa  dried  fram  Iiia  tbreliead ;  his  eyes,  wlu 
had  beeu  nearly  extingubhed,  lighted  Dp  offC 
nnd  burned  with  their  wonted  nnd  vi^ioniuy  fir 
lie  entered  iulo  a  vindicution  of  his  t'avorita  ■ 
His  voice  at  firet  was  feeble  and  broken ;  but 
gathered  strcugth  as  he  proceeded,  until  it  rad 
in  a  deep  and  sonorous  volume,      llu  gradiMll 
rose  from  his  seat  aa  he  rose  with  hia  subject ;  ' 
threw  back  the  scanty  black  mantle  which  li 
hitherto  wrapped  his  limbs ;  the  very  uncuuthndi 
of  his  form  and  looks  gave  an  inipresaive  effect  M 
what  he  uttered  ;  it  was  as  though  a  oor^e  lu 
become  suddenly  animated. 

He  repelled  with  scorn  the  aspersions  c 
alchemy  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.     He 
it  to  be  the  mother  of  all  art  and  scieti< 
the   opinions   of  Paracelsus,    Sandivogius,  I 
mond  Lnlly,  aud  otliers,  in  support  of  hts  aaN 
tious.     He  maintained  that  it  was  pure  and  iim 
cent,  and   honorable    both    in    its    parpoees  u 
means.     What  were  il^  objects  ?     The  perpeta 
tion  of  life  and  youth,  and  the  produciion  of  gol 
"  The  eliiir  vitEe,"  said  he,  "  is  no  charmed  p 
but  merely  a  couceiitration  of  those  ( 
vitality  which  nature  has  scattered  through  hfl 
works.     The  philosopher's  stone,  or  tincture,  « 
powder,  as  it  is  vartoasly  called,  is  no 
talisman,  but  consists  simply  of  those    pnrdcla 
which  gold  contains  witliin  itself  for  its  reprodtu) 
tion ;  for    gold,  like  other    things,  has   tta    i 
within  itself  though  bound  up  with  incDnoenald 
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firmnesB,  from  the  vigor  of  iaimte  fixed  ealts  and 
sulphurs.  In  Beekiog  to  dL^cover  the  elixir  of 
life,  then,"  eotitinued  lie,  "  we  seek  only  to  apply 
some  of  nature's  own  specifica  sgainat  the  disease 
and  decay  to  which  our  bodies  are  subjected ; 
and  vrhat  else  does  the  physician,  when  he  tasks 
his  art,  and  uses  subtle  compounds  and  cunning 
distillations  to  revive  our  languishing  powers,  and 
avert  ihe  stroke  of  denth  for  a  season  ? 

"  In  seeking  to  multiply  the  precious  metals, 
also,  we  seek  but  to  gemunate  and  multiply,  by 
natural  means,  a  particular  species  of  nature's 
productions  ;  and  wliat  else  does  the  husbandman, 
who  consults  times  and  seasons,  and,  by  wliat 
might  be  deemed  a  natural  magic,  from  the  mere 
scattering  of  liis  baiid,  covers  a  whole  plain  with 
golden  vegetation  ?  The  mysteries  of  our  art, 
it  is  true,  are  deeply  and  darkly  hidden ;  but  it 
requires  so  much  the  more  innocence  and  purity 
of  thought  to  penetrate  imto  them.  No,  fether, 
the  true  alchemist  must  be  pure  in  mind  and 
body ;  he  must  be  leinperate,  patient,  chaste, 
watchful,  meek,  humble,  devout.  '  My  son.'  says 
JHermes  Trismegestes,  the  great  muster  of  our 
art,  '  my  son,  I  recommend  you  above  ail  things 
to  fear  God.'  And  indeed  it  ia  only  by  devout 
castigation  of  the  senses  and  purification  of  the 
son],  that  the  alchemist  is  enabled  to  enter  into 
the  sacred  chambers  of  truth.  '  Labor,  pray,  and 
read,'  is  the  motto  of  our  science.  As  De  Nuyse- 
ment  well  observes,  '  these  high  and  singular 
:8  are  granted  unto  none  save  only  unto  the 
of  God,  (that  is  to  say,  the  virtuous  and  de- 
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Tout.)  wlio,  under  his  paternal  beiiedictioD,  hav 
obtained  the  opening  of  the  snme,  by  the  helptn 
hand  of  the  queeu  of  arts,  divine  Pliiloec^hjr 
Indeed,  so  sacred  has  the  nature  of  lhi$  IcnoiK 
edge  been  considered,  that  we  sire  told 
four  times  been  expressly  coraniunicat«d  by  ( 
to  man,  having  made  a  pftrt  of  l" 
licat  wisdom  which  was  revealed  to  Adam  to  o 
Bole  him  for  [bo  Iosh  of  Paradise,  to  Moses  i 
the  bush,  lo  Solomon  in  a  dream,  and  to  Eadifl 
by  the  tingel. 

"  So  far  from  demons  and  malign  spirits  b 
the  friends  and  abettors  of  the    alchemist,  t 
are  the  continual  foes  with  which  he  has  to  o 
lend.     It  is  their  constant  endeavor  lo  shnt  n 
the  averuics  to  those  truths  which  would  ( 
him  to  rise  above  the  abject  stale  into  which  h 
has  fallen,  and  return  to  that  excelleDce  wbid 
was  his  original  birthright     For  what  would  b 
tlie  effect  of  this  length  of  days,  and  lliis  abui 
dant  wealth,  but  lo  enable  the  possessor  to  go  a 
from  art  to  art,  from   science  to  science,  wiA  e 
ergies  imimpaii'cd  by  sickness,  uninterrupted  I 
death?     For  this    have   sages  and  philosophe 
shut  themselves  up  in  cells  and  solitudes  ;  bntii 
themselves  in  caves  and  dcus  of  the  enrtb  ;  tur 
ing  from  the  joys  of  life,  and  the  plea 
the  world;  enduring  scorn,  poverty,  per8e< 
For  this  was  Raymond  Lully  stoned  to  death  i 
Mauritania.     For  this  did  tiie  immortal 
D'Abano  suffer  persecution  at  Padua,  and  wb 
he   escaped    from    his  oppressors  by  death,  n 
despitefully  burnt  in  effigy.     For  this  liaveiUt 
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trioua  men  of  all  untions  intrepidlj'  sufiGred  niar- 
tjrrdom.  For  this,  if  unmolested,  have  they  as- 
siduously employed  the  latest  hour  of  life,  the 
expiring  llirob  of  eitialence,  hoping  to  llie  Inst  that 
they  might  yet  seize  upon  the  prize  for  whicli  they 
had  struggled,  and  pluck  themselves  back  even 
from  the  very  jnws  of  ilie  grave. 

"  For,  when  onte  the  (ileheraist  shall  linvc 
attained  the  object  of  his  toil*,  when  the  Bobliine 
eecret  shall  be  reveded  to  his  gnze,  how  glorious 
will  be  the  chunge  in  his  condition !  How  will 
he  emerge  from  his  solitftry  retreat,  like  the  sun 
bre&king  forth  from  the  darksome  chamber  of  Uie 
night,  and  darting  his  beams  throughout  the 
earth !  Gifted  with  perpetual  youth  and  bound- 
less riches,  to  what  heights  of  wisdom  may  he 
attain !  How  may  he  carry  on,  uninterrupted, 
the  thread  of  knowledge,  wlJch  has  hitherto  been 
snapped  at  the  death  of  each  philosopher  !  And, 
as  the  increase  of  wisdom  is  the  increase  of  vir- 
tue, how  may  he  become  the  bciiefaclor  of  his 
fellow-men ;  dispensing  with  liberal,  but  cautious 
and  discriminating  hand,  that  inexhaustible  wealtJi 
^vhich  is  at  his  disposal :  banishing  poverty,  which 
is  the  catise  of  so  much  sorrow  and  wickednesa ; 
encouraging  the  arts  ;  promoting  discoveries,  and 
enlarging  all  tlie  means  of  virtuous  enjoymciiC ! 
His  life  will  be  the  connecting  band  of  genera- 
tions. History  will  live  in  his  recollection  ;  dis- 
tant ages  will  speak  with  his  tongue.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  will  look  to  him  as  their  pre- 
r,  and  kings  will  sit  ut  his  feet  and  learn 

sdom.    Oh  glorious !  oh  celestial  alchemy  ! "  — 
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Hore  he  whs  intemipled  by  the  inquisitor,  who 
hoJ  suffered  him  to  go  on  thus  Tar,  in  hopes  of  1 
gathi^riiig  something  fioni  his  unguarded  euthu-  I 
siasin.  '>  Sunor,"  said  be,  "  this  is  all  mmbling,  I 
yisiDunry  talk.  You  are  chargei]  with  eortxij,  T 
and  in  defence  jou  give  ua  a  rhapsody  about  t^M 
clieniy.  Have  you  nothing  better  than  tbia  to  I 
offer  in  your  defence  ?  " 

The  old  man  slowly  reaumed  hia  seat,  but  did  1 
deign  no  reply.  The  fire  that  hud  beamed  la  hii  I 
eye  gradually  expired.  Hia  chcel(  resumed  i^M 
wonted  paleuess  ;  but  he  did  not  relapse  into  iii»fl 
anity.  He  sat  with  a  steady,  serene,  pati^it  ItM^rl 
like  one  prepared  not  to  contend  but  to  aafiei 

His  trial  continued  for  a  long  time  with  crtiell 
mockery  of  justice,  for  no  witnesses  were  ever,  ill 
this  court,  confronted  with  the  accused,  and  tfae] 
latter  had  continually  to  defend  himself  in  t 
dark.  Some  unknown  and  powerful  enemy  hi 
nileged  charges  against  the  unfortunate  alcbenualt  I 
but  who  he  could  not  imagine.  Stranger  and  BO'fl 
jounier  as  he  was  iu  the  land,  solitary  and  bano-'l 
less  in  bis  pursuits,  how  could  he  have  provoked  I 
such  hostility  ?  The  tide  of  secret  testimony,  bow^'l 
ever,  was  too  strong  ngaiust  bim :  he  was  t 
vicied  of  the  crime  of  magic,  and  condemned  to  I 
expiate  his  sins  at  the  stake,  at  the  approachiiyfl 
nulo  da/e. 

Wliile  the  unhappy  alchemist  was  undergtun^  fl 
his  trial  at  the  inquisition,  hia  daughter  was  ex'  f 
posed  to  trials  no  less  severe.  Don  AmbroeiOkl 
into  whose  bands  sbe  had  lidlen,  was,  as  has  ba-  ■ 
fore  been  intimated,  one  of  the  moat  daring  and.1 
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'lawless  profligata*  in  nil  Grenada.  He  was  i\ 
man  of  hot  blood  and  fiery  passions,  who  sloppt-d 
«t  nothing  in  the  gratification  of  hia  desires ;  yet 
with  oU  this  he  possessed  manners,  address,  and 
accoroplishments,  that  had  made  him  eminentl}' 
mecesslul  among  the  sex.  From  the  palace  to 
the  cottage  he  had  extended  hia  amorous  enter- 
prises ;  his  serenades  harassed  the  slumbers  uf 
half  the  husbands  in  Grenada ;  no  balcony  was 
too  high  for  hifi  adventurous  attempts  ;  nor  any 
cottage  too  lowly  for  hia  perfidious  seductions. 
Tct  he  WAS  as  fickle  as  he  wb3  ardent ;  success 
had  made  him  vain  and  capricious ;  he  had  no 
eenttinent  to  attach  him  to  the  victim  of  his  arts ; 
find  many  a  pale  cheek  and  fading  eye,  lunguiab- 
ing  umidst  the  sptkrkling  of  jewels,  and  rmny  a 
breaking  heart,  throbbing  under  the  rustic  bodice, 
bore  testimony  to  his  triumphs  and  his  faithless- 
ness. 

He  was  sated,  however,  by  eaay  conquesls,  and 
wearied  of  a  life  of  continual  and  prompt  grati- 
fication. There  hod  been  a  degree  of  difficulty 
and  eaterprise  in  the  pursuit  of  Inez,  that  he  had 
never  before  experienced.  It  had  aroused  him 
,from  the  monotony  of  mere  sensual  life,  and  stim- 
tilated  him  with  the  charm  of  adventure.  He 
iiad  become  nn  epicure  in  pleasure ;  and  now  that 
he  bad  this  coy  beauty  in  his  power,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  protnict  his  enjoyment,  by  the  graduid 
conquest  of  her  scraples,  and  downfall  of  her  vir- 
tae.  He  was  vain  of  his  person  and  address, 
-which  he  thought  no  woman  could  long  withstand  ; 
And  it  was  a  kind  of  trial  of  skill  to  endeavor  to 
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gnin  by  tirt  and  faaointttion  what  be  « 
of  ohtaiaing  at  any  time  hy  violence. 

When  Idbk,  tliereforc,  was  brougbt  to  hia  prei 
ence  by  liia  embsaries,  he  affecleil  iiot  to  notici 
her  lurror  and  surprise,  bul  received  her  with  ft 
iiiitl  and  stalely  counesy.  He  whs  loo  wary  i{ 
fowler  to  flutlar  ihe  binl  when  just  i 
[he  net.  To  her  eager  and  wUd  iuquiriea  i 
her  I'lLther,  he  begged  her  not  tu  be  alarmed  ; 
he  was  sale,  and  liad  been  there,  but  waa  i 
gaged  elsewhere  in  an  affair  of  moment,  i 
which  he  would  soon  return  ;  in  the  mean  time  h 
had  left  word  that  she  should  await  his  retam  h 
patience.  After  some  stalely  expressions  of  gi 
eral  civility,  Don  Ambrosio  made  i 
bow,  and  retired. 

The  mind  of  Inez  was  full  of  trouble  and  p 
ptexity.  The  stately  fonoality  of  Don  Ambr 
eio  was  so  unexpected  aa  lo  chetk  the  BCcDBatioi 
and  reproaches  that  were  spi'inging  to  her  lips-l 
Had  he  had  evil  designs,  would  he  have  treated 
her  with  such  frigid  ceremony  when  he  had  he* 
in  his  power  ?  But  why,  then,  was  she  brought 
to  bis  house  ?  Was  not  the  mysterious  dis^ 
pearauce  of  Antonio  connected  with  this  ? 
thought  suddenly  darted  into  her  mind.  A 
iiio  had  again  met  with  Don  Ambrosio  —  tl 
had  fought  —  Antouio  was  wounded  —  perhapi 
dying! — It  was  him  to  whom  her  fitther  1: 
gone.  It  was  at  his  request  that  Don  Ambro 
sio  had  sent  for  them  to  Boothe  hb  dying  it 
These,  and  a  thousand  such  horrible  sugj 
harassed  her  mind  ;  but  she  tried  L 
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informatioa  from  llie  domestics ;  they  knew  noth- 
ing but  ibat  her  fitlher  had  been  there,  had  gone, 
aiid  would  »oon  retura. 

Thus  passed  a  tiight  of  tumultuous  thought 
auJ  vague  jet  cruel  apprehenaions.  She  knew 
not  what  (o  do,  or  what  lo  believe ;  whether  she 
ought  lo  fly,  or  to  reinaiu :  but  if  to  fly,  bow 
was  she  to  extricate  herself?  aud  where  was  she 
to  seek  her  father  F  A^  the  dny  dawned  with- 
out any  intelligeuce  of  him,  her  alarm  increased ; 
at  length  a  message  tvits  brought  Irom  hiiu,  say- 
ing that  circumstances  prevented  his  return  to 
her,  but  begging  her  to  hasten  to  him  without 

With  an  eager  and  throbbing  heart  did  she  set 
forth  willi  the  men  that  were  to  conduct  lier. 
She  little  thought,  however,  that  she  was  merely 
changing  her  prison-house.  Don  Ambroaio  had 
feared  lest  she  should  be  traced  to  his  residence  la 
Grenada ;  or  that  he  might  be  interrupied  there 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  plan  of  seduction. 
He  had  her  now  conveyed,  therefore,  to  a  man- 
sion which  he  possessed  in  one  of  the  mountain  sol- 
itudes in  the  ueighborhtKKl  of  Grenadu  ;  u  louely. 
but  beautiful  retreat.  In  vain,  on  her  arrival, 
did  she  look  around  for  her  father,  or  Antonio  ; 
none  but  strange  faces  met  her  eye  ;  menials  pro- 
foundly I'espectfut,  but  who  knew  nor  saw  atiy- 
liuDg  but  what  their  master  pleased. 

She  had  scarcely  arrived  before  Don  Ambrosio 
mode  his  appearance,  less  stately  iu  his  manner, 
but  still  treating  her  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
deference.      Inez    waa    too    much    agitated    and 
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Rlorraed  to  be  bnffled  by  his  courteej',  and  b^ 
come  TeUemeiit  in  her  demand  to  be  conducted  to 
her  father. 

Don  Ambrosio  now  put  on  an  appearance  of 
the  greatest  embarrassment  and  emotion.  After 
some  delay,  and  much  pretended  eunfusion,  he  >t 
length  confessed  that  the  seizure  of  her  father 
was  all  a  stratagem ;  a  mere  fake  ahirm  \o  pro- 
cure him  the  present  opporiuuity  of  having  a^ 
cess  to  her,  and  endeavoring  to  mitigate  that  ob- 
duracy, Bud  conquer  that  repugnance,  which  h« 
declared  had  almost  driven  him  to  distraction. 

He  assured  her  that  her  father  was  again  at 
home  in  safety,  and  occupied  in  his  usual  pursuits ; 
*having  been  fully  satislied  that  his  danghter  was 
in  honorable  hands,  and  would  soon  be  restored  to 
him.  In  vain  she  threw  herself  ai  his  feet,  and 
implored  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  he  only  replied  b^ 
geatje  entreaties,  that  she  would  pardon  tho 
seeming  violence  he  had  to  use;  and  that  she 
would  trust  a  little  while  to  his  houor.  "  YoQ 
are  here,"  said  he,  "  absolute  niislress  of  erery^ 
thing :  nothing  sliall  be  suid  or  done  to  offend 
you  ;  I  will  not  even  intrude  upon  your  ear  tha 
unhappy  passion  that  is  devouring  my  heart. 
Should  you  require  it,  I  will  even  absent  myself 
from  your  presence  ;  but  to  part  with  yon  en- 
tirely at  present,  with  yonr  mind  full  trf  doubts 
and  reseutmenls,  would  be  worse  than  death  to 
me.  No,  beautiliil  Inez,  you  must  first  know  me 
a  little  better,  and  know  my  conduct,  that  my  paft- 
sion  for  you  is  as  delioile  and  respedful  as  it  il 
vehement." 
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The  assurance  of  her  father's  safety  had  re- 
lieved Inez  from  one  cause  of  torturing  aiiuety. 
oidy  to  render  her  feara  more  violent  on  her  own 
account.  Dou  Ambrosio,  however,  continued  to 
treat  her  with  nrtful  deference,  that  inaenailjly  , 
lulled  her  apprehensions.  It  is  true  she  found 
herself  a  captive,  but  no  advantage  appeared  to  be 
taken  of  her  helplessness.  She  soothed  herself 
with  the  idea  tliat  a  little  while  would  suffice  to 
convince  Don  Ambrosio  of  the  fallacy  of  his  hopes, 
and  that  he  would  be  induced  to  restore  her  to  her 
home.  Her  transports  of  lerror  and  affliction,  there- 
fore, aubsiiied,  in  a  few  days,  into  a  passive,  yet 
anxious  melancholy,  with  which  she  awaited  the 
hoped-for  event. 

In  the  meanwhile  all  those  artifices  were  em- 
ployed that  are  calculated  to  charm  the  senses, 
ensnare  the  feelings,  and  dissolve  the  heart  into 
tenderness,  Don  Ambrosio  was  a  master  of  the 
subtle  arts  of  seduction.  His  very  mansion 
breathed  an  enervating  atmosphere  of  languor 
and  delighL  It  whs  here,  amidst  twilight  sa- 
loons and  dreamy  chambers,  buried  among  groves 
of  orange  and  myrtle,  that  he  shut  himself  up  at 
times  fiim  the  prying  ivoi-ld,  and  gave  free  scope 
to  the  gratification  of  his  pleasures. 

The  apartraenta  were  furnished  in  the  moat 
BumptuouB  and  voluptuous  manner ;  the  silken 
couches  swelled  to  the  touch,  and  sank  in  downy 
aoftness  beneath  the  slightest  pressure.  The  pnint- 
iags  and  statues  all  lotd  some  classic  tale  of  love, 
managed,  however,  with  au  insidious  delicacy ; 
which,  while  it  banished  the  grosaness  that  might 
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IS  the  more  oUculalcd  to  excite  the  El 
There  the  blooming  Adonis  was  aeei^  I 
uot  breiUcing  nwny  to  pursue  the  boisteroua  chas^  I 
but  crowned  with  flowers,  and  luiguUhtug  ia  tl 
embmces  of  eeleatial  beauty.     There  Acia  « 
hia  Oitlatea  in  the  shade,  with  the  Sicilisn  t 
Bpreading  in  halcyon  sereiiity  before  thera.     Tliee 
were  depicted  groups  of  fauDd  aud  dryads,  fixtd^l 
reclining  in  suminer  bowers,  and  listening  ti 
liquid  piping  of  the  reed ;  or  the  wanton  i 
surprising  some  wood-nymph  during  her  noc 
slumber.     There,  too,   on    the   storied    tt^MSlT] 
miglit  be  seen  the  chaslu.  Diana,  stealing,  in  i' 
mystery  of  moonlight,  to  kiaa  the  sleeping  J 
dyuiion  ;  while  Cupid  and  Psyche,  entwined  ia  1 
immortal  marble,  breathed  on  each  ollier'a  lips  1 
the  early  kiss  of  love. 

The  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded  troiB:'| 
these  balmy  balls ;  soil  aud  tender  i 
unseen  musicians  floated  around,  seeming  to  miB>| 
gle  with  the  perfumes  exhaled  from  a  thousa 
flowertt.     At  night,  when  the  moon  sbed  a  fi 
light  over  the  scene,  the  tender  serenade  would 
rise  from  among  the  bowers  of  the  garden 
the  fine  voice  of  Don  Ambrosio  might 
distinguished  ;  or  the  amorous  Sule  would  be  heoidl 
aloug  the  mountiiin,  breathing  in  ita  pensive  i 
deuces  the  very  soul  of  a  lover's  melancholy. 

Various    entertainments  were  al^  devised  1 
dispel  her  loneliness  and  lo  charm  away  the  i 
of  ixinfluement.     Groups  of  Andalusian  c 
[■erformed,  in  the   splendid   saloons,  the  vuioiill 
picturesque   dances  of  their   counli^;  or  repn^a 
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ballete,  which  turned  upon 
of  pastoral  coquetry  and 
there  were  bunds  of  sing- 
giiitai',  warbled  forth 
ditties  full   of  passion   and   tendemesa. 

Thus  all  about  her  eutti^iid  to  pleasure  and  vo- 
luptuouSDess ;  bat  the  heart  of  Inez  turned  with 
distaste  fWim  this  idle  mockery.  The  tears  would 
rush  into  her  eyes  as  her  thoughts  rererteil  froin 
this  scene  of  prufligAte  splendor  to  the  humble 
but  virtuous  home  whence  she  had  been  be- 
trayed ;  or  if  the  witching  power  of  music  ever 
Boolhed  her  into  a  tender  reverie,  it  was  to  dwell 
with  lbndne»s  on  the  image  of  Antonio.  But  if 
Don  Anibrosio,  deceived  by  this  transient  calm, 
Ithould  attempt  at  such  time  to  whimper  his  pad- 
aioD.  she  would  start  as  from  a  dream,  aud  recoil 
from  hiiu  with  involuntary  shuddering. 

She  hud  passed  one  lung  day  of  more  than  or- 
dinary soduess,  and  in  the  evening  a  band  of  these 
hired  pcrtbrmers  were  exerting  all  the  animating 
powers  of  soug  and  dance  to  amuse  her.  But 
while  the  lofly  saloon  resounded  with  their  war- 
blinga,aitd  the  light  sound  of  leet  upon  its  marble 
pavement  kept  time  to  the  cadeuce  of  the  song, 
poor  Inez,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  silken 
couch  on  which  she  reclined,  was  only  rendered 
more  wretched  by  the  sound  of  gayety. 

At  length  her  attention  was  caught  by  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  singers,  that  brought  with  it 
tome  indefimte  recollections.  She  raised  her 
faead,  and  cast  an  anxious  look  at  the  performers, 
who,  as  usual,  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  b»- 
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loon.  One  of  them  advanced  a  little  before  ( 
others.  It  wfts  a  female,  dressed  in  a  lluiL'ifbl 
pastoral  gurb,  suited  to  the  character  she  was  sus- 
taining ;  but  her  countenance  was  not  to  be  tm»- 
takeu.  It  was  the  same  ballad-singer  that  had 
twice  crossed  her  path,  and  given  her  mysterimu 
intimationa  of  the  lurking  mischief  that  surTmind- 
ed  her.  Wiien  the  rest  of  the  performances  wen 
concluded,  she  seized  a  tambourine,  and  tossing 
it  aloi^  danced  alone  to  the  melody  of  her  own 
voice.  In  the  course  of  her  dancing  slie  ftp- 
proached  to  where  luei!  reclined :  and  as  she 
alruck  the  tambourine,  contrived,  deslcnmaly,  to 
thi'ow  a,  folded  paper  on  the  couuh.  Liez  seized 
it  with  avidity,  and  conceided  it  in  her  bosottt. 
Tlie  singing  and  dancing  were  at  an  end  ;  the 
motley  crew  retired ;  and  Inez,  left  (done,  hast' 
cned  with  anxiety  to  unfold  the  paper  thus  mys- 
teriously conveyed.  It  was  written  in  an  agitated, 
and  almost  illegible,  handwriting :  ■'  Be  un  yoor 
guard  !  you  are  surrounded  by  treachery.  IVuBt 
not  to  the  forbearance  of  I>cin  Ainbroaio ;  yoo  are 
marked  out  tar  his  prey.  An  humble  victim  to 
his  perfidy  gives  you  this  warning;  she  i 
passed  by  too  many  dangers  to  l>e  more  explicit. 
Your  father  is  in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  1  * 
The  brain  of  Inez  reeled  as  she  read  this 
dreadful  scroll.  She  was  less  filled  with  alarm  st 
her  own  dandier,  than  horror  at  her  father's  sitnB> 
tion.  The  moment  Don  Arabrosio  appeared,  she 
rushed  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring 
him  to  save  her  father.  Don  Ambrosio  started 
with  astonishment ;  but  immediately  regiuuing  bia 
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eelf-pc^aession,  endeavored  t 

blandialimenls,  and  by  a 

was  in  safety.     She  was  not  to  be  pacitied  ;  her 

feare  were  Wo  mudi  aroused  to  be  Irifled  witli 

She  declared  her  knowledge  of  her  father's  being 

a  priaoner  of  the  iuqui^ition,  and  reiterated  bcr 

fmntic  supplications  that  he  would  save   him. 

Don  Ambrmio  paused  for  a  moment  in  per- 
plexity, but  was  too  adroit  to  be  easily  con- 
founded. "  That  your  father  is  a  prisoner,"  replied 
be,  "  I  have  loug  known.  I  have  concealed  it  from 
you,  to  save  you  from  fruitless  anxiety.  Tou 
now  know  the  real  reason  of  the  restraiut  I  have 
put  upun  your  liberty :  I  have  been  protecting 
inBtead  of  detaining  you.  Every  exertion  hns 
been  made  in  your  father's  faror ;  but  I  regret 
to  say,  the  proofs  of  the  offences  of  which  he 
Stauds  charged  have  been  too  strong  to  be  eontro- 
Terted-  StiU,"  adiled  he,  "I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  save  him ;  I  have  influence,  I  have  means  at 
my  beck ;  it  may  involve  ine,  it  is  true,  in  ditfi- 
cultiee,  perhaps  in  dbgrace  ;  but  what  would  I"  not 
do  in  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  by  your  favor  ? 
Speak,  beautiful  Inez,"  said  he,  his  eyes  kindling 
with  sudden  eagerness ;  "  it  is  with  you  to  say 
the  word  that  seals  your  father's  tale.  One  kind 
word  —  say  but  you  will  be  mine,  and  you  will 
behold  nte  at  your  feet,  your  father  at  liberty  and 
in  afflaence,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy !  " 

Inez  drew  back  fi^im  him  with  scorn  and  dis- 
belief. "  My  fadier,"  exclaimed  she,  "  is  too  in- 
nocent and  blameless  to  be  convicted  of  crime ; 
this  is   some    base,  some  cruel  artilice ! "     Don 
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Ambroeio   repealed    hia   asMveraliona,  and  ' 
them   aho    hia    dbhoDorable  proposals ;    but   1 
eagerness  overshot  its  mark  ;  her  indignation  si 
her  incrednlitr  were  alike  awakened  by  his  I 
sa«gCilioti3 :   and  he  retired  irom    her 
dxKked  »od  nwed  bj  the  sudden  pride  i 
nity  of  her  demeanor. 

The  unfortunale  Inez  aaw  beeame  a 
the  DKj^t  harrowing  unxietiea.  Don  Am 
saw  that  the  mask  had  fi^lco  from  hb  fiice,  8 
thai  the  nature  of  his  machinations  was  r 
He  had  gone  loa  far  to  retrace  liis  steps,  and  ■ 
same  ihe  aflectalion  of  lendemefa  and  r 
indeed,  he  was  mortified  and  incensed  at  her  il 
sensibility  to  his  attractions,  and  now  only  Bought 
to  subdoe  her  through  her  fears.  He  daily  repre- 
sented to  her  the  dangers  that  threatened  her_ 
Guher,  and  that  it  vras  in  his  power  alone  b 
them.  Inez  waa  still  incredulous.  She  v 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  inqnisilioo  to  k 
that  even  innoeenee  was  not  always  a  pro 
fiigm  its  cruellies ;  and  she  confided  too  mrely  B 
the  rirtue  of  her  father  to  believe  that  any  a 
sation  could  prevail  agunsC  him. 

At  length  Don  Ambrosio,  to  give  an  f 
blow  to  her  confidence,  brought  her  Ihe  | 
maiion  of  the  approaching  auto  da  ft,  to  » 
the  pri^nets  were  enumetsled.     She  glanoed  Ii 
eye  over  i^  and  beheld  her  Cither's  t 
detnoed  to  the  slake  for  sorcery. 

For  a  momeot  she  flood  tiaosfLxed  with  1 
IDT.     Don    Ambroeio  seiied  upon  Ibe  t 
calm.     "Tliink    now,  beautifiil    Ines,"    said  I 
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with  a  tone  of  nfiecled  teodernesa,  "  hi^  life  i'4 
still  in  your  hamb ;  oue  word  from  you,  one  kind 
word,  and  I  can  yet  save  him." 

"  Monster  !  wretch  1 "  cried  she,  coming  tu  her- 
self, and  recoiling  from  him  with  insuperable  ab- 
horrence :  "  't  is  you  that  are  the  cause  of  this  — 
H  is  you  that  are  his  murderer !  "  Then,  wring- 
ing her  bunds,  she  broke  forth  into  exclamations 
of  the  most  frantic  agony. 

The  perfidious  lAmbrc^io  saw  tlie  torture  of  her 
BOuI,  and  anticipated  from  it  a  triumph.  He 
saw  that  ahe  was  in  no  mood,  during  her  present 
paroxysm,  to  listen  to  his  words  ;  but  he  trusted 
that  tlie  horrora  of  lonely  rumination  would  break 
down  her  spirit,  and  subdue  her  to  his  will.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disap)ioinled.  Many  were 
the  vicissitudes  of  mind  of  the  wretched  Inez  :  one 
time  she  would  embrace  his  kneea  with  piercing 
supplications ;  at  unother  she  would  shrink  with 
nervous  borror  at  liis  very  approach ;  but  nny 
intimation  of  his  possion  only  excited  the  same 
emotion  of  loathing  and  detestation. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  drew  uigh.  "  To-mor- 
row," said  Don  Ambrosio,  as  he  left  her  one  even- 
ing, —  "  I«-morrow  is  the  auto  da  ft.  To-morrow 
you  will  hear  the  sound  of  the  bell  that  tolls  your 
father  to  his  deitth.  You  will  almost  see  the 
smoke  that  rises  from  tiis  funeral-pile.  I  leave 
you  to  yourself.  It  is  yet  in  my  power  to  save 
him.  Think  whether  you  can  stand  to-morrow's 
horrora  without  shrinking.  Think  whether  you 
con  endure  the  after-reflection,  that  you  were  the 
cauae  of  his  death,  and  that  merely  through  a  per- 
Veretty  in  refusing  proffered  happiness." 
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Wti&l  &  night  was  it  lo  Ine*  !  Her  heart,  d- 
reody  hnnused  and  nlmctst  broken  by  repeated 
aud  protracted  anxieties ;  her  strength  waated 
and  enfeebled.  On  erery  side  HorrorB  awaited 
her:  her  father's  death,  her  onn  diahonor:  there 
seemed  no  escape  from  misery  or  perdition.  "  It 
there  no  relief  from  raan —  no  pity  in  heaven?' 
excUimed  she.  "  ^Vllat  liave  we  done  that  we  J 
should  be  thus  wrelobed  ?  " 

Aa  the  dawn  approached,  the  fever  of  her  mind  I 
urose  to  agony ;  a  thousand  tiroes  did  Bhe  try  thtf-l 
dooi^  and  windows  of  her  apartment,  ii 
perate    hope    of  escaping.     Alas  1    with  all    lli0'| 
splendor  of  her  prison,  it  was  too  faithfully  » 
for  her  weak  hands  to  work  delireraace.     Lil;8il 
a  poor  bird,  that  beats  its  wings  against  its  gildedjfl 
cage,  until  it  sinks  panting    in    despair,  so    : ' 
threw  herself  on  the  floor  in  hopeless  anguish. 
Her  blood  gi'ew  hot  in  her  veins,  her  tongue  was 
parched,  her  temples  tlirobbed  with  violence,  she 
gasped  rather  than  breathed  ;  it  seemed  as  i 
brain  was  on  fire.     "  Blessed  Virgin  I "  exdi 
she,    clasping  her    hands,    and    turning   np 
strained  eyes,  "  look  down  with  pity,  and  support 
me  in  this  dreadful  hour ! " 

Just  as  the  day  began  lo  dawn,  she  heard  »  J 
key  turn  sofUy  in  the  door  of  her  apartmmti  1 
She  dreaded  lest  it  should  be  Don  Ambrosio;  J 
and  the  very  thought  of  him  gave  her  a  sickeo- 
ing  pang.  It  was  a  female,  clod  in  a  ruBtio  I 
dress,  with  her  face  concealed  by  her  mandULn 
She  stepped  silently  into  the  room,  looked  catk* 
tiously  round,  and  then,  imcoveriug  her  &ce,  T 
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vealed  the  well-known  fixtures  of  the  ballad- 
■inger.  laez  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surpriae, 
almost  of  joy.  The  iinkDown  started  back,  pressed 
her  linger  on  her  lips  enjoining  silence,  and  beck- 
oned her  U>  follow.  She  hastily  wrapped  her- 
self in  her  vciJ,  and  obeyed.  They  passed  with 
quick  but  noiseless  steps  through  an  anlechnm- 
ber,  across  a  spocloua  hall,  iind  along  a  coiridor  ; 
all  waa  silent ;  tlie  household  was  yet  locked  in 
sleep.  They  came  to  the  door,  lo  which  the  un- 
known applied  a  key.  Inez's  heart  misgave  her ; 
she  knew  not  but  some  new  treachery  was  men- 
acing her ;  she  laid  her  cold  hand  on  the  Btnui' 
gel's  arm ;  "  Whither  ore  you  leading  me  ?  "  said 
she.  "  To  liberty,"  replied  the  other  b  a  whia- 
per, 

"  Do  you  know  the  passages  about  this  man- 
Hion  ?  " 

"  But  too  well ! "  replied  the  girl,  with  a  mel- 
«ncholy  shake  of  the  bead.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  sad  veracity  in  her  countenance  that 
was  not  to  be  distrusted.  The  door  opened  on  a 
small  terrace  which  was  overlooked  by  several 
windows  of  the  immsion. 

"  We  must  move  across  this  quickly,"  said  the 
prl,  "  or  we  may  he  observed." 

They  glided  over  it  as  if  scarce  toucliiug  the 
ground.  A  flight  of  steps  led  down  into  the  garden  ; 
a  wicket  at  the  bottom  was  readily  unbolted ; 
they  pawed  with  breathless  velocity  along  one  of 
the  alleys,  still  in  sight  of  the  mansion,  in  which, 
however,  no  person  appeared  to  be  stirring.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  low  private  door  in  the 
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wall,  partly  hidden  by  a  fig-Iree.     Ii  ^ 

by  rusty  bolta,  that  refused  to  yield  to  their  is 

Lie  efforts. 

*•  Holy  Virgin  ! "  exdcunied  the  stranger,  - 
"  what  is  to  be  done  F  one  moment  more,  and  we 
may  be  discovereil." 

She  seized  a  stone  that  lay  near  by ;  »  bw 
blows,  and  the  bolts  flew  back ;  tbe  door  gnited 
harshly  ab  they  oijeiied  it,  and  tbe  next  motaeot 
they  found  Ihemselres  in  a  narrow  road. 

"■  Now,"  gaid  the  Btmiiger,  "  for  Grenada  U 
qviiekly  as  posaible  I  The  nearer  we  aj^mowdi 
it,  the  safer  we  shall  be ;  for  the  road  will  be 
more  frequented." 

The  imminent  risk  they  ran  of  being  pnrened 
and  taken  gave  supernatural  strength'  to  their 
limbs  ;  they  tiew  rather  than  ran.  The  day  had 
dawned  (  tlie  crimson  streaks  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  gave  tokens  of  tlie  approaching  sunrise ; 
already  the  light  cloiida  that  floated  in  the  wee^ 
eni  aky  were  tinged  with  gold  and  purple,  though 
tbe  broad  plain  of  tlie  Vega,  which  now  began  to 
open  upon  their  view,  was  corered  with  the  dark 
haze  of  the  morning.  As  yet  they  only  passed  a 
few  straggling  peasants  on  the  road,  wbu  cuuld 
hare  yielded  ihem  no  assistance  in  case  of  their 
being  overtaken.  They  continned  to  hurry  for- 
ward,  and  had  gained  a  considerable  distance, 
when  the  strength  of  Inei,  which  had  only  been 
sustained  by  the  fever  of  her  mind,  began  to  yield 
to  fatigue  :  she  slackened  her  pace,  and  faltered. 

"  Alas  ! "  said  she,  "  ray  limbs  fail  mc !  I  can 
go  no  farther  ! " 
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"  Bear  up,  bear  up,"  replied  her  companioD, 
cbeeringly;  "a  littJe  farther,  and  we  shall  be 
safe:  look  I  yonder  la  GrenadiL,  just  showing  it- 
eelf  ill  ihe  valley  below  ti9.  A  little  fruHher,  and 
we  shall  come  to  the  main  road,  and  then  we 
shall  find  plenty  of  passengers  to  protect  us." 

Inez,  encoumged,  mmie  fresh  efforts  to  get  for- 
ward, but  Iier  weary  limbs  were  unequal  to  tiie 
eagerness  of  her  mind ;  her  month  and  throiit 
were  parched  by  agouy  and  terror :  she  gasped 
for  breath,  and  leaned  for  support  against  a  rock. 
"  It  is  all  in  vain !  "  esdaimed  she  ;  "  I  feel  as 
though  I  should  faint." 

"  Lean  on  me,"  said  the  other  ;  "  let  na  get  in- 
tc  the  shelter  of  yon  thicket,  that  will  conceal  ub 
(roin  view.  I  hear  the  Bound  of  water,  which 
will  refresh  you." 

With  much  difficulty  they  reached  the  thicket, 
which  overhung  a  small  moitntnin -stream,  just 
where  its  sparkling  waters  leaped  over  (he  rock 
and  fell  into  a  natural  basin.  .  Here  Die?,  sank 
upon  the  ground  exhausted.  Her  companion 
brought  water  in  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and 
-bathed  her  pallid  temples.  The  cooling  drops  re- 
vived her  ;  she  was  enabled  to  get  to  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  and  drink  of  its  crystal  current ; 
then,  reclining  her  head  on  the  bosom  of  her  deliv- 
erer, she  was  first  enabled  to  murmur  forth  her 
heartfelt  gratitude. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  the  other,  "  I  deserve  no  thanks  ; 
}  deserve  not  the  good  opinion  you  express.  In 
me  you  behold  a  victim  of  Don  Anibrosio's  arts. 
Id  early  years  he  seduced  me  &om  the  cottage 
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of  ray  pareuia  :  look !  ai  the  foot  of  yonder  bine 
muuiitiiin  in  the  dislnoce  lies  my  native  Tillage; 
but  it  is  no  longer  a  home  for  me.  He  lured  me 
Ihenee  whi'n  I  was  luo  young  for  reflection ;  he 
edumled  me,  taughl  me  rarious  accomplishmeDlB, 
made  me  sensible  lo  love,  to  Bpleodor,  to  refine- 
ment ;  then,  having  grown  weary  of  me,  he  neg- 
lected me,  and  cast  me  upon  the  world.  H^ 
pily,  the  uccomplishnientB  he  taught  me  have  kept 
me  from  utter  want ;  and  the  love  with  whidi 
lie  inspired  me  has  kept  rae  from  fiirther  degrada- 
tion. Tee  !  I  confess  my  weakness  :  all  his  per- 
fidy and  wrongs  cannot  efface  hiro  from  laj  heart. 
I  have  been  brought  up  lo  love  him  ;  I  have  no 
other  idol :  I  know  him  to  be  base,  yet  I  cannot 
liclp  adoring  him.  I  nni  content  to  mingle  omotig 
the  hireling  throng  thai  admiuister  to  his  amuse- 
ments, that  I  may  ntill  hover  about  him,  and  lin-  _ 
gcr  in  those  halls  where  I  once  reigned  i 
What  merit,  then,  have  I  in  assisting  your  escape?  I 
I  scarce  know  wlwither  I  am  acting  from  sympft-  I 
thy  and  a  desire  to  rescue  another  victim  irom  | 
his  power,  or  jealousy  and  c 
move  too  powerful  a  rival ! " 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  snn  row  m  | 
ail  its  splendor;  first  lighting  np  tlie  mountain  A 
summits,  then  stealing  down  height  hj  height  1 
until  its  rays  gilded  the  domes  and  lowere  of  Ghre-  | 
nada,  which  tliey  could  partially  see  from 
Iween  the  trees,  below  them.  Just  then  the  i 
heavy  tones  of  a  bell  came  sounding  (roin  a  die-  1 
tance,  echoing,  in  sullen  clang,  along  the  mountani.  1 
Liez  tamed  pale  at  the  sound.     She  knew  il 
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be  the  great  liell  of  liie  cathedral,  rung  at  sunrise 
on  the  day  of  the  auto  da  fi,  to  give  note  of  fu- 
neral prepamtion.  Every  stroke  beat  upon  her 
heart,  and  iuflicted  an  absolute,  corporeal  pang. 
She  started  up  wildly.  "  Let  ns  be  gone  !  "  cried 
she  ;  "  there  ia  not  a  moment  for  delay  !  " 

"Sinp!"  esclaimed  the  other,  "yonder  are 
horsenieD  coming  over  the  brow  of  thitt  distant 
height  i  if  I  miataJte  not,  Don  Ambrosio  is  at 
their  head.  — Alas !  't  is  he  ;  we  are  losL  Hold ! " 
continued  she;  "give  me  your  scarf  and  veil; 
wrap  yourself  in  tliis  miintitla.  I  will  fly  up  yon 
footpath  that  leads  to  the  heights.  I  will  let  the 
veil  flutter  as  I  ascend  ;  perhaps  they  may  mis- 
take me  for  you,  and  they  most  dismount  to  fol- 
low me.  Do  you  hasten  forward  :  you  will  soon 
reach  the  main  road.  Tou  have  jewels  on  your 
fingers  :  bribe  the  first  muleteer  you  meet  to  assist 
you  on  your  way." 

All  this  was  said  with  hturied  and  breathless 
rapidity.  The  exchange  of  garments  was  made 
in  an  instant.  The  girt  darted  up  the  mountain- 
path,  her  white  veil  fluttering  among  the  dark 
shrubbery ;  while  Inez,  inspired  with  new  strength, 
or  rather  new  terror,  flew  to  the  road,  and  trusted 
to  Providence  to  guide  her  tottering  steps  to  Gre- 
nada. 

All  Grenada  was  in  agitation  on  the  morning 
of  this  dismal  day.  The  heavy  bell  of  the  cathe- 
dral continued  to  utter  its  clanging  tones,  that 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  city,  summoning  all 
persons  to  the  tremendous  spectacle  about  to  be 
exhibited.    The  streets  through  which  the  proees- 
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sion  wna  to  pass  were  crowded  wilh  the  populace. 
The  windows,  the  roofa,  BTCry  place  tlmt  could 
admit  n  fare  or  a  foothold,  whs  alive  with  specta- 
tors. In  the  great  square  a  spacious  scafii^lding, 
like  an  amphitheatre,  was  erected,  where  the  sea- 
leiices  of  the  prisoners  were  to  be  rend,  oiid  the  I 
seriuou  of  fuith  to  be  preached ;  aud  close  by 
were  the  stakes  prepared,  where  the  eoudemtied  i 
were  to  be  burnt  to  death.  Seats  were  arrang 
for  the  great,  the  gay,  the  beautiful ;  for  such 
the  horrible  curiosity  of  human  uature,  thai  tluB 
cruel  sacrilice  was  attended  with  more  eagemea 
than  a  theatre,  or  even  a  buU-feast. 

As    the  day  ndvuuced,  the  scaffolds  and  bal- 
conies were  filled  with  expecting  multitudes;  the 
sun  shone    brightly  upon  fair  feces  and  gallant 
dresses ;  one  would  have  thought  it  some  soeno   ' 
of  elegant  festivity,  instead  of  an  exliibitioa  of 
humiin  agony  and  death.     But  what  a  different 
spectacle  and  ceremouy  was  this  from  those  which 
Grcuaila  exhibited  iu  the  days  of  her  Moorish 
splendor.     "  Her    galas,    her    tournaments, 
sports  of  the  ring,  her  (lies  of  St.  John,  her  rouak^   I 
her  Zumbras,  and  admirahle  tilts  of  canes  !     Her  J 
serenades,  her  concerts,  her  songs  in  G«nendiffeT  J 
The  costly  liveries  of  the  Abenccrrages,  their  ez-  . 
quisile  inventions,  the  skill  and  vaior  of  the  Al^ . 
baccs,  the  superb  dresses  of  the  Zegries,  Mauts, 
and  Gromeles  ! "  *  —  All    these  were  at  an  end. 
The  days  of  chivalry  were  over.     Instead  of  ll 
prancing  cavalcade,  with  neighing  steed  and  live-   ■ 
ly  trumpet;  with  burnished  lance,  and  helm,  aod   I 

•  Rodtl'a  Civil  Wart  of  Grenada. 
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buckler  ;  with  ricL  confusion  of  phime,  ami  scarf, 
nnd  banner,  where  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  green, 
and  omuge.  and  every  giiy  color,  were  mingled 
with  clutli  of  gold  and  fair  embroiJtsry  ;  inslend 
of  tl'is  crept  on  the  gloomy  pagetuit  of  siipcrsij- 
tion,  in  ojwl  and  sackcloth  ;   with  cross  and  colfin, 

t  frightful  symbols  of  human  sufferiiig.  lu 
place  of  tbe  frank,  hai'dy  knight,  open  and  brave, 
with  big  Indy's  favor  in  his  casque,  and  amorous 
motto  on  his  shield,  looking,  by  gnllutit  deeds,  to 
win  the  eraile  of  beanly,  came  the  fihavon,  un- 
manly monk,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  head  and 
heai't  bleached  in  the  cold  cloister,  secretly  exult- 
ug  in  Ihia  bigot  triumph. 

The  sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice  that  the 
dismal  procession  was  advancing.  It  passed 
slowly  through  the  principal  streets  of  (he  city, 
bearing  in  advance  the  awfiil  banner  of  the  holy 
office.  Tbe  prisoners  walked  singly,  attended  by 
confesaora,  and  guarded  by  familiars  of  the  in- 
quisition. They  were  clad  in  different  garments 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  punishments  ;  — 
those  who  were  to  suffer  deatli  wore  the  hideous 
Samarra,  painted  with  flames  and  demons.  The 
procession  was  swelled  by  choirs  of  boys,  differ- 
ent religious  orders,  and  public  dignitaries  ;  and, 
above  all,  by  the  fathers  of  the  faith,  moving 
"  with  slow  pace,  and  profound  gravity,  truly  tri- 
umphing as  becoTne»  the  principal  generals  of  that 
gKat  victory."  • 

Aa  the  sacred  banner  of  the  inquisition  ad- 
vnaced,  the  countless  throng  euuk  on  their  knees 
*  Gonnlvini,  p.  ISG. 


before  it ;  ihey  bowed  iheir  faces 
earth  as  it  passed,  and  theo  slowlj  rose  Kgsuv 
tike  a  great  undulating  billow.  A  murmur  of 
tongues  prevailed  as  the  pri«>ner3  approaohedi 
and  eager  eyes  were  str^ned.  and  fingers  pointed^ 
to  diatinguiah  the  ditferent  orders  of  peuitent^ 
whoso  babita  denoted  the  degree  of  pumsbment 
they  were  to  undergo.  But  as  those  drew  near 
whose  frightful  garb  marked  them  as  destined 
the  flames,  the  uoise  of  the  rabble  subsided  ;  they 
seemed  almost  lo  hold  in  their  breaths 
that  strange  and  dismal  interest  with  which  wa 
coolemplale  a  human  being  on  the  verge  of  snf- 
fering  and  death. 

It  is  ati  awful  thing — a  voiceless,  noiseless 
multitude  !  The  hushed  and  gaiiuf 
the  surrounding  thousands,  heaped  on  walls,  and 
gates,  and  roofs,  and  hanging,  as  it  wer^,  in  dus- 
ters, heightened  the  effect  of  the  pageant  ihu 
moved  drearily  on.  The  low  murmuring  of  tba 
priests  could  now  be  heard  in  prayer  and  exhor- 
tation, with  the  faint  responses  of  the  prisoners, 
and  now  and  then  the  voices  of  the  choir  at  & 
lance,  chanting  the  litanies  of  the  sainls. 

The  faces  of  the  prisoners  were  ghastly  and 
discoiisoliile.  Even  those  who  hod  been  pardoned, 
and  wore  the  Sanbenito,  or  penitential  garment, 
bore  traces  of  ihe  horrors  Ihey  bad  undergone. 
Some  were  feeble  and  tottering  Ironi  long  confine- 
ment ;  some  crippled  and  distorted  by  various 
tortures  ;  every  countenance  was  a  distnal  page, 
on  which  might  be  read  tbe  secrets  o*'  their  pris- 
on-house.    But  in  the  looks  of  those  condemned 
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to  death  th^re  was  something  fierce  and  ^ger. 
They  seemed  men  harrowed  up  by  the  past,  and 
despemte  as  to  the  future.  They  were  aiitici- 
paLing,  with  spirits  fevered  by  despair,  and  fixed 
&ad  clenched  determination,  the  vehement  etniggle 
with  agony  and  death  tliey  wtre  shortly  to  under- 
go. Some  cast  now  and  then  a  wild  and  an- 
guished look  about  tliem  upou  the  shining  day ; 
the  "  snn-bright  palaces,"  the  gay,  the  boautil'iil 
world,  which  they  were  Boon  to  quit  forever ; 
or  a  glauce  of  sudden  iudignation  at  the  throug- 
ing  thoUBaods,  happy  in  liberty  and  life,  who 
seemed,  io  contemplating  their  fnghtfnl  ailuation, 
to  esuk  in  their  own  uomparative  security. 

One  among  the  condemned,  however,  was  an 
exception  to  these  remarks.  It  was  an  aged  man, 
somewhat  bowed  down,  with  a  serene,  thougli  de- 
jected countenance,  and  a  beaming,  melancholy 
eye.  It  was  the  alchemist.  The  populace  looked 
upon  him  with  a  degree  of  compassion,  which 
they  were  not  prone  to  feel  towards  criminals 
condemned  by  the  inquisition ;  but  wheu  they 
were  told  that  he  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
magic,  they  drew  back  with  awe  and  abhorrence. 

The  procession  had  reached  the  grand  square. 
The  lirst  part  had  already  mounted  the  scaffold- 
ing, and  the  condemned  were  approaching.  The 
press  of  the  populace  became  excessive,  and  was 
repelled,  ns  it  were,  in  billows  by  the  guards. 
Just  as  the  condemned  were  entering  the  square, 
«  shrieking  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  A  fe- 
male, pale,  frantic,  dishevelled,  was  seen  struggling 
through  the  multitude.    **  My  father  1  my  father  ! '~ 
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WBB  all  iLe  cry  she  uttered,  but  it  thrilled  throogli  \ 
every  heart.     The  crowd  instinctively  drew  In 
and  miide  way  for  her  as  she  advanced. 

The  poor  alclieinist  had  made  his  peace  with  4 
Heaven,  and,  by  hard  ttruggic,  had  doeed  hii  I 
heart, upon  the  world,  when  the  voiee  of  bb  child  I 
called  liim  once  more  back  to  worldly  tliongbt  A 
iukI  agony.  He  tamed  towards  the  well-luiowB4 
voice  ;  his  knees  smote  together ;  he  endeavored  \ 
to  reach  forth  his  piuioued  arms,  and  felt  htmi 
claeped  in  the  embraces  of  his  child.  The  e 
lions  of  both  were  loo  agonizing  for  ulteTHiie&  I 
Convulsive  sobs,  and  broken  ezclamatiooa,  and  I 
embraces  more  of  anguish  than  lendernesa,  n 
all  [hut  passed  between  tliem.  The  processkm  -1 
WHS  intcmipled  tor  a  moment.  The  astonished -I 
monks  and  familiars  were  filled  with  iavolnntaiy  J 
i-espect  at  this  agony  of  natural  affection. 
lations  of  pity  broke  &om  the  crowd,  touched  t 
the  filial  piety,  the  estmordinary  and  hope 
nngnieh  of  so  young  and  beautiful  a  being. 

Every  attempt  to  soothe  her,  and  prevail  on  I 
her  to  retire,  was  unheeded ;  at  length  they  en-  I 
deavored  to  separate  her  from  her  lather  by  force.  I 
The  movement  roused  her  from  her  temporsiy  I 
abandonment.  With  a  sudden  paroxysm  crf'iiity,/ 
she  snatched  a  sword  from  one  of  the  fatniliarB.  1 
Her  late  pale  countenance  was  Hushed  witA  nge^  I 
and  lire  flashed  from  her  onee  soft  and  langiiialw  4 
ing  eyed.  The  guards  shrunk  back  with  awe,;  1 
There  was  something  in  this  filial  frenzy,  tlua  ^ 
feminine  tenderness  wrought  up  to  desperation, 
that  touched  even  their  hardened  hearts.     They 
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endeavored  to  parify  her,  hut  in  vain.  Her  eye 
vrtiA  eager  uud  quii:):  as  tlie  she-woirs  guarding 
lier  young,  WilL  one  urm  she  pressed  her 
&tLer  to  her  boeoia,  with  the  other  she  menaced 
every  one  that  spproadied. 

The  palieuce  of  the  guards  was  Boon  ex- 
linusted.  Tliey  had  held  back  in  awe,  but  not  in 
fear.  With  all  her  desperation  the  weapon  waa 
soon  wrejited  from  her  feeble  hand,  aud  she  was 
borue  shiieking  and  struggling  among  the  crowd. 
The  rabble  murmured  compassion  ;  hut  eucli  was 
the  dread  inspired  by  the  inquisition,  that  do  one 
attempted  to  interfere. 

The  procession  again  resumed  its  march.  Ines 
woa  inefiectnally  titruggling  to  release  herself 
from  the  hondfi  of  the  familiars  that  detained  her, 
when  suddenly  she  saw  Don  Ambrosio  before  her. 
"  Wrelehed  girl  \  "  exclaimed  he  witli  fury,  "  why 
have  you  fled  from  your  fi'iends  ?  Deliver  her," 
■aid  he  to  the  familiars,  "  to  my  domestics  ;  she 
is  under  my  protecdou." 

His  creatures  advanced  to  seize  her.  "Oh  no! 
(A  no ! "  cried  she,  with  new  terrors,  and  clinging 
to  the  familiars,  "  I  have  tied  from  no  friends. 
He  is  not  my  protector !  He  is  the  murderer  of 
my  fiither  I " 

The  familiars  were  perplexed  ;  the  crowd 
pressed  on  with  eager  curiosity.  "Stand  oif!" 
cried  the  dery  Ambrosio,  dashing  the  timing 
from  around  him.  Then  turning  to  the  familiars, 
with  sudden  moderation,  "  My  friends,"  said  he, 
"  deliver  tliis  poor  girl  to  me.  Her  distress  has 
turned    her    bruiu ;  she    has    escaped    from    her 
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("rieuds  and  proteclora  [his  morning ;  bat  «  liltlsa 
quiet  and  kind  treatment  will  restore  her  to  traii>f 
quillity." 

"  I  am  not  mad  I  I  lun  not  mad  I  "  cried  she,' J 
vehemently.  '*Oh,  save  me  1  —  save  me  Cniia.l 
these  men !  I  have  no  protector  ou  earth  but  | 
my  fiiilier,  nnd  hiin  tliey  are  murdering 

The  familiiira  shook  their  Leads;  her  nUdoeMl 
coTTobonited  the  nflsertiona  of  Don  Ambrosio,  and  I 
his  npparent  rank  commAnded  respect  and  belie£l 
They  relinquished  their  charge  to  him,  and  be  it 
consigning  the  struggtiug  Inez  to  his  creatores-' 

"  Let  go  your  hold,  villain  ! "  cried  a  vaietfl 
from  among  the  crowd,  and  Antonio  was  ^eeaa 
eageily  tearing  his  way  through  the  press  of  J 
people. 

■*  Seize  him  !  seize  him  ! "  cried  Don  Anibro 
to  the  familiars  ;  "  't  is  an  accomplice  of  the  i 
cerer's." 

"  Liar  !  "  retorted    Antonio,  as  he  thrust  t 
mob  to  the  right  and  lel^  and  forced  himself  D 
the  spoL 

The  sword  of  Don  Amhrosio  flashed  in 
slant  from  the  scabbard ;  the  student  was  t 
and  equally  alert.  There  was  a  fierce  clash  « 
weapons;  the  crowd  nuide  way  for  them  as  tbcQ 
fought,  and  dorad  again,  so  as  to  hide  them  E 
the  view  of  Inez.  All  was  tumult  and  confuuol 
for  a  moment ;  when  there  was  a  kind  of  shoil 
from  the  spectators,  and  the  mob  nga: 
she  beheld,  us  she  thought,  Antonio  weltering  il 
his  blood. 

This  new  shock  was  loo  great  for  her  aire 
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averstru'ued  iuteUecta.  A  giddiness  seized  upon 
her ;  everytLiiig  seemed  to  whirl  before  her 
eyes ;  she  gasped  some  incoherent  words,  and 
sunk  seuselosB  upon  the  ground. 

Days,  weeks,  elapsed  before  Inez  returned  lo 
consdousnees.  At  length  she  opened  her  eyes,  as 
if  out  of  H  troubled  sleep.  She  was  lying  upou 
a  magnificent  bed,  iu  a  chamber  richly  furnished 
with  [lier-glassea  and  maosive  tables  inlaid  with 
ulver,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  topestry  i  ihe  cornices  richly 
gilded :  through  the  door,  which  stood  open,  she 
perceived  n  superb  saloon,  with  stiitues  and  crys- 
tal lustres,  and  a  magniticoDt  suit  of  apartments 
beyond.  The  casements  of  the  room  were  open 
to  admit  the  sod  breath  of  summer,  which  stole 
in,  laden  with  perfumes  fi-om  a  neighboring  gar- 
den ;  whence,  also,  the  refreshing  sound  of  foun- 
tains and  the  sweet  notes  of  birds  came  in  miD' 
gled  music  to  her  ear. 

Female  attendants  were  moving,  with  noiseless 
st«p,  about  the  chamber;  but  she  feared  to  ad- 
dress them.  She  doubted  whether  this  were  not 
all  delusion,  or  whether  she  was  not  still  in  the 
palace  of  Don  Ambrosio,  and  that  her  escape,  and 
all  its  circtunstaoces,  had  not  been  but  a  feverish 
dream.  She  closed  her  eyes  again,  endeavoring 
Iu  recall  the  past,  and  to  separate  the  reel  &om 
the  imaginary.  The  last  scenes  of  consciousness, 
however,  rushed  too  forcibly,  with  all  their  hor- 
rors, to  her  mind  to  be  doubted,  and  she  turned 
■hudderiug  from  the  recollection,  to  gaze  once 
u  the  quiet  and  serene  inaguificence  around 
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her.  As  she  again  opeoed  her  eyes,  lliej  nsteA 
ou  an  object  that  at  oiiee  dispelled  every  alann. 
At  the  head  of  her  l>ed  sat  n  venenible  fonu 
watching  over  her  with  a  look  of  fbud  auxiety, — 
it  was  her  father! 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  tlttt 
ensued ;  nor  the  moments  of  rapture  which  d 
than  repaid  all  the  sufferings  her  aflTec 
heart  had  undergone.  As  soon  as  their  feei 
had  become  more  calm,  the  alchemist  stepped  «  ^_ 
of  the  room  to  introduce  a  Blranger,  vo  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  life  and  liberty.  He  re- 
turned, leading  in  Aolonio,  no  longer  in  his  poor 
sylioJar's  giirl).  but  in  the  rich  dress  of  a  n^e- 

The  feelings  of  Diez  were  almost  overpcnreied 
by  these  sudden  reverses,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  was  sufficiently  composed  to 
bend  the  esplnnalion  of  this  seeming  romance. 

It  appeared  that  the  lover,  who  had  sought  " 
affections  in  the  lowly  guise  of  a  student, 
only  son  ajid  heir  of  a  powerful  grandee  of 
Valencia.  He  had  been  placed  at  the  unirerw^ 
of  Salamanca  ;  but  a  lively  curiosity,  and  an 
eagerness  for  adventure,  had  induce<l  him  to  aban- 
don the  university,  without  his  father's  consent,  and 
to  visit  various  parts  of  Spiun.  His  rambling  in- 
cliniitiou  sulisfled,  he  had  remained  inoognilo  for 
ft  time  at  Grenada,  until,  by  further  study  and 
self-regulation,  he  could  prepare  himself  to  return 
home  with  credit,  and  atone  for  bis  transgressions 
against  palerual  authority. 

How  bard  be  had  studied  does  not  retoain  on 
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record.  AH  that  we  know  is  his  romantic  adTcn- 
ture  of  the  lower.  It  ivas  nt  first  a  mere  yoiith- 
fiil  caprice,  excited  by  a  glimpae  of  a  beautiful 
face.  In  becomiog  a  diaciple  of  the  alchemist, 
he  probably  thought  of  uuthing  more  than  pur- 
euing  tt  light  love-affair.  Farther  acquaintance, 
however,  had  completely  fixed  hia  affections ;  and 
he  bad  dutermlued  to  couduct  Inez  and  her  fa- 
ther to  Valencia,  and  trust  to  her  merits  lo  se- 
cure his  fatherV  consent  lo  their  union. 

In  the  mean  time  lie  bud  been  traced  to  his  con- 
cealmenL  His  father  bnJ  received  intelligence 
of  his  beiug  entangled  in  the  snares  of  a  myste- 
rious  adventurer  and  hia  daughter,  and  likely  to 
become  the  dupe  of  the  fascinations  of  the  latter. 
Trusty  emissaries  bod  been  dispatched  to  aeize 
upon  him  by  main  force,  and  convey  him  without 
delay  to  the  paternal  home. 

What  eloiiuence  he  liad  u:4cd  with  his  father  to 
convince  him  of  the  iuriocence,  the  honor,  and 
the  high  descent  of  the  alchemist,  and  of  the  ex- 
alted worth  of  his  daughter,  does  not  appear. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  father,  though  a 
very  passionate,  was  a  very  reasonable  man,  aa 
appears  by  his  consenting  that  his  son  should  re- 
turu  to  Grenada,  and  conduct  Inez,  as  his  affi- 
anced bride,  lo  Yalencia. 

Away,  then,  Don  Antonio  hurried  back,  fall 
oT  joyous  anticipations.  He  atill  forbore  to  throw 
off  his  disguise,  fondly  picturing  to  himself  what 
would  be  the  surpriae  of  Inez,  when,  having  won 
her  heart  and  liand  as  a  poor  wandering  scholar, 
be  should  raise  her  and  her  father  at  once  to  opu- 
lence and  splendor. 
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On  his  arrival  lie  Iiad  been  shocked  at  finding 
the  lowur  desurted  of  ils  inbabitflsts.  In  vain  he 
Houghl  for  intelligence  concerning  them ;  a  m^- 
tery  hung  over  their  disappcamnce  which  ho 
could  not  penetrate,  until  he  was  thunderstruck, 
on  aeeideulally  rending  &  list  of  the  prisoners  st 
the  impending  auto  dafi,  to  Bad  the  name  of  his 
venerable  master  among  the  oondemnedi 

It  was  the  ver/  moniing  of  the  execution.    The 
pivwession  was  already  on  its  way  to  the  grand 
square.     Not  a  moment  was   to    be    lost.     The 
grand  inquisitor  wua  a  relation  of  Don  Antonio^  1 
though  they  luid  never  met.     His  first  impnlso  1 
was  to  make  himself  known ;  to  exert  all  his  fhimlf '  J 
intluenue,  the  weight  of  his  nume,  and  the  power  I 
of  his  eloquence,  in  vindication  of  the  alchemist,  1 
But  the  gnmd  inquisitor  was  already  prtice«din(g  I 
in  all  his  pomp,  to  the  plac«  where  the  Gital  cere'  J 
mouy  was  to  be  performed.     How  was  he  to  bo  | 
approached?     Antonio    threw    himself  into 
crowd,  in    a  fever  of  anxiety,  and  was  fbrcugl 
his  way  to  the  scene  of  horror,  where  he  arrivod  I 
just  in  time  to  rescue  Inez,  as  htis  been  i 
tioned. 

It  was  Don  Ambrosio  that  fell  iu  the  < 
Being  desperately  wounded,  and  thinking  his  e 
approochuig,  he  hod  confessed,  to  an  attttinliii{f  I 
iUtlier  of  the  iiiqubition,  that  he  was  the  scJa 
cause  of  the  alchemist's  condemnation,  and  that 
the  evidence  on  wliich  it  was  grounded  was  al- 
together false.  The  testimony  of  Don  Antonio 
came  in  corroboration  of  this  avowal ;  and  his 
relationship  to  the  grand    inquisitor    bad,  in  all 
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probability,  its  proper  weight.  Tlius  was  ilie 
poor  alchenuBt  snatched,  in  a  mauner,  from  the 
very  flames ;  and  so  great  bad  beeu  the  sympathy 
awakened  in  his  case,  that  for  once  a  populace 
rejoiced  at  being  disuppointed  of  an  execution. 

Tbe  residue  of  the  story  may  readily  be  imag- 
ined by  every  one  versed  in  this  valuable  kind  of 
history.  Don  Antonio  espouBed  the  lovely  Inez, 
and  took  her  and  her  father  with  bim  to  Valencia. 
Aa  she  had  been  a  loving  and  dutiful  daugliter,so 
she  proved  &  true  and  tender  wife.  It  M-as  nut 
long  before  Don  Antonio  succeeded  to  his  father's 
Uties  and  estates,  and  he  and  his  fair  H[>ouse  were 
renowned  for  being  the  handsomest  and  happiest 
couple  in  all  Valencia. 

Ab  to  Don  Ambrosio,  he  partlnlly  recovered  to 
tlie  enjoyment  of  a  broken  coustitutiou  and  a 
blasted  name,  and  hid  his  remorse  and  disgraces 
in  a  convent ;  while  the  poor  victim  of  his  arts, 
who  hod  assisted  Inez  in  her  escape,  unable  to 
conquer  the  early  passion  that  he  had  awakened 
in  her  bosom,  though  convinced  of  the  baseness 
of  the  object,  retired  from  the  world,  and  became 
a  humble  sister  in  a  nunnery. 

The  worthy  alchembt  took  up  his  abode  with 
his  children.  A  pavilion,  in  the  ganlen  of  their 
palace,  was  assigned  tu  him  as  a  laboratory,  where 
he  resumed  his  researches,  with  renovated  ardor, 
after  the  grand  secret.  He  was  now  and  then 
aaaisled  by  his  son-in-law ;  but  tbe  latter  slack- 
ened grievously  in  his  zeal  and  diligence  aAer 
marriage.  StiU  he  would  listen  with  profound 
gravity  and  attention  to  the  old  man's  rhapsodies, 
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and  his  quolnlions  froni  ParacelsuH,  Siuidivogni^ 
(ind  Pielro  D'Aljftno,  whii^U  iIrjIj  grew  longer  and 
longer.  In  this  wny  tlii'  good  al'jhemist  lived  on 
qiiicLly  (Uid  comforlably,  to  what  is  called  a  good 
old  age,  tlutt  is  to  eay.  an  age  that  is  good  for 
nothing,  and,  unfortuuutelj''  for  mttnkind,  wna  hur- 
ried out  of  life  in  liis  uiuetietb  year,  just  as  ba 
was  ou  tlie  puinl  of  discovering  die  philosophei^i 


Such  wiis  the  story  of  the  captaia'a  friend, 
which  we  whiled  away  llie  morning.     The 
tain  was,  every  now    and    then,  interrupted 
questicxia  and  remarks,  which  I  have  not 
tioned,  lest  I  should  break  the  ooniinuity  of  the 
tale.     I^Io  was    a  little    disturbed,  alsu,  once  or 
twice,    by    the    general,    who    fell    asleep, 
breathed   rather   hard,  to  the   great  horror 
annoyance  of  Lady  LillycrafL     In  a  long 
leader  love-scene,  also,  which  was  [>arlieiilnrly 
her  ladyship's  taate,  the  unlucky  general,  hnvii 
his  head  a  little  sunk  upon  his  breast,  kept  nit 
ing  ft  sound  at  regular  intervals,  very 
the  wonl  pith,  long  drawn  out,      At  length 
made  an  odd,  abrupt,  guttural  sound,  that  sud< 
deuly  awoke  him ;  he  hemmed,  looked  aboat 
a  slight  degree  of  conatemalion,  and  then  b^raj 
to  pby  with  her  ladyship's  work-bag,  which,  boi 
ever,  she  rather  pettishly  withdrew.     The 
sound  of  the  captain's  voice  was  still  too  polont 
soporific  for  the  poor  general ;  he  kept  gli 
up  and  sinking  in  the  racket,  until  the  ceesaltt 
of  tho  tale    again  roused  him,  when  he 
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awake,  put  liis  foot  down  upon  Lady  Lillycrail's 
cur,  the  sleeping  Beauty,  which  yelped,  seized 
him  by  the  leg,  aod  in  a  moment  the  whole  li- 
brary resounded  with  yelpings  and  exclamations. 
Never  did  a  man  more  completely  mar  his  for- 
tunes while  he  was  asleep.  Silence  being  at 
length  restored,  the  company  expressed  their 
thanks  to  the  captain,  and  gave  variou,^  opinions 
of  the  slory.  The  parson's  mind,  I  found,  had 
been  continually  running  Upon  the  leaden  manu- 
ecripls,  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  as  dug  up  at 
Grenada,  and  be  put  several  eager  questions  to 
the  captain  on  the  subject.  The  general  could 
ill  make  out  the  drill  of  the  story,  but 
thought  it  a  little  confused.  "  I  am  glad,  how- 
■erer,"  said  he,  "  that  they  burnt  the  old  chap  in 
&e  tower ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  notorious 
impostor." 
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I  TAKE  great  pleasure  in  accompanyinffl 
I  the  Sqtiire  is  his  perambulalions  ftboniS 
a  which  he  is  ot^n  attenilej 
by  n  kind  of  cabinet  council.     Ilia  prime  i 
tei-,  ilie  sleward,  is  ft  very  worthy  and  honest  o 
man,  who  assumes  a  right  of  way  ;  that  is  to  B(Ly,i] 
n  right  to  have  his  own  way,  from  hiiriiig  liveAfl 
time  out  of  mind  on  the  place.     He  lovcis  the  69- 1 
tate  even  better  than  he  does  the  Squire 
ihwarta  the  latter  sadly  ia  many  of  his  pn^ec 
of  improvement,  being  a  littJe  prone  to  disapproTflV 
ftf  every  plan  that  does  not  originate  with  I 
self. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  perambulaUonc 
I  Jiave  known  the  Squire  to  point  out  some  in 
portant  alteration  which  he  was  contemplating,  itt' 
the  diflposition  or  ctdtivatiou  of  the  grounds  ;  tl '  ' 
of  course  would  be  oppceed  by  the  steward,  a 
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>uld  ( 
I  piace  of  ground. 


a  stile,  or  on 
1  the  Squire,  who 
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opinion  of  the  other's  ability  and  in- 
tegrity, woald  be  fiitn  to  ^ve  up  the  point.  This 
concession,  I  observed,  would  immediately  mollify 
the  old  man,  and,  after  wallcing  over  a  field  or 
two  in  ftilence,  with  bis  hands  behind  his  back, 
dtewing  the  cud  of  reflection,  he  would  suddenly 
tnm  to  the  Squire,  and  observe,  that  "  he  hud 
been  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  he  believed  he  would  take  his 
honor's  advice."  " 

Christy,  the  huntsman,  is  another  of  the 
Squire's  occasional  attendants,  to  whom  he  con- 
tinually refers  in  all  matters  of  local  history,  as 
to  a  chronicle  of  the  estate,  having,  in  a  maoaer, 
been  acquainted  with  many  of  the  trees  from  the 
veiy  time  that  they  were  acorns.     Old  Nimrod, 

has  been  shown,  ia  rather  pragmatical  in  those 
points  of  knowledge  on  which  be  values  himself; 
,|mt  the  Squire  rarely  contradicts  him,  and  is,  in 
ibct,  one  of  the  most  indulgent    potentates  that 

IS  ever  hen-pecked  by  his  ministry. 

He  often  laughs  about  it  himself,  and  evidently 

E'elds  to  these  old  men  more  from  the  bent  of 
B  own  humor  ttiaii  from  any  want  of  proper 

Tlw  reader  who  hm  penned  >  little  work  published  by 
fhe  author  nverd  jaus  BUbsequenlly  to  Bracebtidge  Hnll, 
tumling  >  visit  la  Abbotsford,  vtill  detMt  the  origin  of  the 
nborn  anecdola  id  the  eonrerencea  belweea  Sir  Walter  Scott 
■nd  his  rightJiuid  roan.  Tommy  I'ordie.  Indeed,  the  Bulhor 
ia  iodebled  Tor  seTeml  of  his  trsiti  of  Iho  tiquire  to  obterva- 
tioDs  made  on  Sir  Waiter  ScoLt  during  that  visit;  though  ha 
bid  to  be  cantioua  and  aporiag  in  drawing  Ironi  thai  Bource. 
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auihorit^.  He  likoa  thia  hooeal  indepenienoe  of 
)  that  tbese  tniBty  Ibl- 
lowers  love  ftiiil  honor  him  in  their  hearts.  Ha 
is  perfectly  at  ease  about  h'n  own  tlignity  and 
respect  of  tliose  around  him ;  notliiiig  diagostl 
him  sooner  than  any  appearance  of  rawning  or' 
«y  cop  hone  J. 

I  really  have  seen  no  display  of  royal  stato 
that  could  compare  with  one  of  the  Squire's  prc^ 
resavs  about  his  patemid  fields  luid  through  hiij 
hereditary  woodlands,  with  several  of  these  Iwllw^ 
fnl  adherents  about  him,  and  followed  by  a  bod^ 
guard  of  dogs.  He  encourages  a  frenkoew  Mtd 
manliness  of  deportment  among  his  dependeots, 
and  is  the  personal  friend  of  liis  tenants ;  inquir- 
ing into  their  concerns,  and  assisting  them  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  hardship.  This  baa  rendered 
him  one  of  the  moat  popular,  and  of  c 
of  ihe  happiest  of  landlords, 

Lideed,  1  do  not  know  a  more  enviable  condi- 
tion of  life  than  that  of  nn  English  gentli 
of  sound  judgment  and  good  feelings,  who 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  an  hereditaiy 
tate  ill  the  country.  From  the  excellence  of  the 
roads  and  the  rapidity  and  exactness  of  pabli( 
conveyances,  he  is  enabled  to  command  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences,  all  the  intelligenoe 
and  novelties  of  the  capital,  while  he  is  removed 
&om  its  hurry  and  distraction.  He  has  ain{M', 
means  of  occupation  and  amusement  within  hit 
own  domains ;  he  may  diversify  his  time  by  rural 
occupations,  by  rural  sports,  by  stndy,  and  by  the 
delights  of  friendly  society  collected  within  his 
own  hospitable  halls. 
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r  if  tiis  views  and  fi;eliugs  are  of  a  more  ex- 
ve  and  liberal  nature,  lie  has  it  greatly  in  his 
'  potver  to  do  good,  and  to  have  tLat  good  immedi- 
ately reflected  back  upon  hiraBelf.     lie  can  render 
eaeential  services  to  hie  country  by  assisting  in 
Ibe  disinterested  administration  of  the  laws ;  by 
!    WHtcbiitg  over  the  opinioiia  and  principles  of  ibe 
Lfewer  orders  around    liim ;    by  diffusing    among 
V  them  those  lights  important  to  their  welfare  ;  by 
^  toingling  frankly  among  tbeui,  gaining  their  con- 
fidence, becoming  the.  immediate  auditor  of  tlieir 
Complaiuts,  iiifomiiDg  himself  of  their  wauls,  mak- 
ing biueelf  a  chanuel  through  which  their  griev- 
picee  may  be  quietly  eummunicated  to  the  proper 
Lfources  of  mitigation  and  relief;  or  by  becoming, 
f  need  be.  the  inlrupid  and  incorroplible  guardian 
f  their  liberties  —  the  calighteued  champion  of 
L  their  rights. 

All  this  can  be  done  without  any  sacrifice  of 
LpcTBonal  dignity,  witliout  any  dcgruilitig  art»  of 
r.^pularily,  without  any  truckling  to  vulgar  prejii- 
lidices  or  concurrence  in  vulgar    clamor;  but  by 
'  the  steady  influence  of  sincere  and  friendly  coun- 
sel, of  fair,  upright,  and    generous    deportment. 
Whatever  may  he    said    of  English    mobs    and 
English   demagogues,    I    have    never  met    with 
a  people  more  open  to  reason,  more  considerate 
in  their  tempers,  more  tractable  by  argument  in 
the  roughest  times,  than  the  Enghah.     They  are 
remarkably  quick  at  discerning  and  appreciating 
whatever   is  manly  and    honorable.      They  are 
I .  by  nalnre  and  habit  methodical  and  orderly  ;  and 
l.tbey  feel  (he  value  of  all  that  is  regular  and  re- 
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Hpectable.  They  maj  ooTasionally  be  deoeiTed 
bj  sopbistiy,  »nd  excited  into  turbulence  bj  pub- 
lic distresses  nad  the  misrepreeeiila lions  of  ie- 
eigiuDg  men  ;  but  open  their  eyes,  and  they  will 
eventutiUy  rally  round  the  landmiirkd  of  bIb^ 
truth  and  deliberate  good  sense.  They  are  foai 
uf  established  customs  and  long-eeiablished  twBWa; 
luid  tliat  love  of  order  and  quiet  which  eharacWr- 
izes  tlie  nation  gives  a  vosl  influence  to  the  de- 
flcendatits  of  the  old  families,  whose  fore&then 
have  been  lords  of  the  soil  troin  time  introeioo- 

It  is  when  the  rich  and  well-clumted  and 
highly-privileged  classes  neglect  their  duties,  when 
they  neglect  to  study  the  interests,  and  condliole 
the  aRections,  and  instruct  the  opinions  and 
champion  the  rights  of  the  people,  tliat  the  latter 
become  discontented  and  turbulent,  and  fall  iaio 
the  liands  of  demagogues :  the  demagogue  at 
ways  steps  in  where  the  patriot  is  waniiag. 
There  is  a  common  liigh-lianded  cant  amoug  the 
high-feeding,  and,  as  they  fancy  themselFea,  high- 
minded  men,  about  putting  down  the  mob ;  bat 
all  true  physicians  know  that  it  is  ttetter  to 
sweeten  the  blood  than  attack  the  tumor,  to  ap- 
ply the  emollient  rather  ttian  the  cautery.  It  is 
absurd  in  a  country  like  England,  where  there  ia 
so  much  freedom  and  such  a  jealousy  of  right,  tor 
any  man  to  assume  an  ttristocralical  tone,  aui 
talk  superciliously  of  the  common  people.  Then 
is  no  rank  that  makes  him  independent  of  tbs 
opinions  and  aJfectious  of  hb  fellow-men,  there  ia 
no  rank  nor  distitiction  that  severs  him  from  h» 
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fellow-Bubjects  ;  and  if,  by  any  gradual  neglect  or 
assumption  on  llie  one  side,  and  discontent  and 
jealousy  on  the  other,  the  orders  of  nociety 
should  really  separate,  let  those  who  stmid  un  the 
eminence  beware  that  the  chasm  is  not  mining  at 
their  feet.  The  orders  of  society  in  all  well-con- 
stituted govern raents  are  mutually  Ixiuiid  to- 
gether, and  imporlant  to  each  other ;  ttiere  can 
be  no  euch  thing  in  a  free  government  as  a  vac- 
anra  ;  and  whenever  one  is  likely  to  tnke  place, 
by  the  drawing  off  of  the  rich  and  intelligent 
from  the  poor,  the  bad  passions  of  society  will 
rush  in  lo  fill  up  the  apace,  and  rend  the  whole 
asunder. 

Though  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  republic,  and 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  republicnn  principles 
by  every  year's  observation  and  experience,  I  iim 
Dot  insensible  lo  the  excellence  that  may  exist  in 
other  forms  of  government ;  nor  to  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  more  suitable  to  the  silutition  and 
drcmnatancea  of  the  countries  in  which  they  ex- 
ist ;  I  have  endeavored  rather  to  look  at  them  as 
ftey  are,  and  to  observe  how  they  are  calculated 
to  effect  the  end  which  they  propose.  Cousider- 
uig.  therefore,  the  mixed  natui'c  of  the  government 
of  this  country,  and  its  representative  form.  I 
have  looked  with  admiration  at  the  manner  in 
■which  the  wealth  and  influence  and  intelligence 
were  spread  over  its  whole  surface,  —  not,  ai  in 
some  monarchies,  drained  from  the  country,  and 
Colteeted  in  towns  and  cities.  I  huve  considered 
the  great  rural  establishraeuls  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  leswr  establish  meals    of  the    gentry,  as    so 
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niBiiy  reservoirs  of  weallh  and  infeUigenoe  dtfr 
tributeil  about  tlie  kingdom,  apart  from  the  tomu, 
to  irrigate,  freshen,  and  fertUi/e  the  surmuoding 
country.  I  haTe  looked  upon  them,  Um,  as  the 
augu.tt  retreat  of  patriots  and  slaleameo,  vhere, 
in  the  ex^oyment  of  honornblii  indcpendencs  wl 
elegant  leisure,  they  might  tnun  up  their  mindi 
to  appear  in  tliosc  legislative  assembliea  wboas 
debutes  and  decisions  form  tiie  study  and  prao^ 
donb)  of  other  nations,  and  involve  the  tntensta 
of  the  world, 

I  have  been  both  surprised  and  disappointed, 
therefore,  at  finding  tliat  on  this  subject  I  wm 
often  indulging  in  an  Utopian  dream,  rather  than 
a  well-founded  opinion.  I  have  been  concerned 
at  finding  that  these  fine  estutes  were  too  often 
involved,  and  mortgaged,  or  plai^d  in  the  handa 
of  creditors,  and  the  owners  exiled  Irum  their  pa- 
ternal lands.  There  is  an  extravagance,  I  am 
told,  that  runs  parallel  with  wealth ;  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure among  the  great ;  a  seuaelesB  coiapeli> 
tioQ  among  the  aspiring  ;  a  heedless,  joyous  dissH 
palion,  among  all  the  upper  ranks,  that  often  h^ 
gars  oven  these  splendid  establishments,  brealcs 
down  the  pride  and  principles  of  their  posseseci^ 
and  makes  too  many  of  them  mere  place-huntei^ 
or  shiiling  absentees.  It  is  thus  iliat  so  numj 
are  thrown  into  the  hands  of  government ;  and  a 
court  which  ought  la  be  the  most  pure  and  hon- 
orable in  Europe,  is  so  often  degraded  by  noble 
but  importimate  time-servers.  It  is  thus,  too,  that 
so  many  become  exiles  from  their  native  land, 
crowding  the  hotels  of  foreign  countries,  and  ex- 
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peuding  upon  iLanklcss  strangera  tbe  wealth  so 
hardly  druiued  irom  their  laborious  penaantry.  1 
have  looked  upon  tbt^e  latter  with  a  mixture  of 
censure  and  uuDcem.  Knowing  tlie  almost  big- 
oted fondness  of  an  Englbhman  for  bis  native 
home,  I  can  conceive  wliat  inu«t  be  their  com- 
punction iind  regret,  when,  amidst  the  eun-bumt 
plains  of  Fniuce,  tliej  call  to  mitid  llio  green 
fields  of  England,  the  hereditary  groves  which 
they  have  abandoned,  und  the  hospitable  roof  uf 
their  fathers,  which  they  have  left  desolate,  or  to 
be  inhabited  by  strangers.  But  retrenchment  is 
no  plea  for  abandonment  of  coimtry.  They  have 
risen  with  the  prosperity  of  the  land ;  let  them 
abide  its  fluctuations,  and  conform  to  its  fortunes. 
It  is  not  for  the  rich  to  fly  because  the  country  is 
Buffering:  let  them  share,  in  their  relative  pro- 
portion, the  common  lot ;  they  owe  it  to  the  land 
that  bos  elevated  them  to  honor  and  affluence. 
"When  the  jjoor  have  to  dimiuiiih  their  scanty  raoi"- 
sels  of  bread ;  when  they  have  to  compound  with 
the  cravings  of  nature,  and  study  with  how  little 
they  can  do,  and  not  be  starved ;  it  is  not  then 
for  the  rich  to  fly,  and  diminish  still  farther  the 
resources  of  the  poor,  that  they  themselves  mny 
live  in  splendor  in  a  cheaper  country.  Let  them 
rather  retire  (o  their  estates,  and  there  practise 
retrenchment.  Let  them  return  to  that  noble 
wmplicity,  that  practical  good  sense,  that  honest 
pride,  which  form  the  foundation  of  true  English 
character,  and  from  them  they  may  again  reai'  the 
edifice  of  fair  and  honorable  prosperity. 

On  the  rural  habits  of  the  English  nobility  and 
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gentry,  on  the  miuuier  iu  which  tliey  dbcjisrgc 
tbeir  duties  on  their  patriinonitU  posscssioos,  de- 
pend greatly  the  virtue  and  welfare  of  the  iwtiaD. 
So  long  OS  tliey  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
in  the  quiet  and  purity  of  the  country  ;  surroimded 
by  the  monuments  of  their  iliustrious  anceatore; 
Burroutided  by  everything  tliat  can  inspire  gener- 
ous pride,  noble  emulation,  and  amiable  and  m^ 
nanimous  sentiment ;  eo  long  they  ar«  safe,  and 
in  them  the  nation  may  repose  its  interest  and  its_ 
honor.  But  the  moment  that  they  beoome  the 
servile  throngera  of  court  avenues,  and  give  them- 
selves  up  to  tlie  political  intrigues  and  heartlea 
dissipations  of  llie  metropolis,  that  moment  they 
lose  the  real  nobility  of  Iheir  natures,  and  be- 
come the  mere  leeches  of  the  country. 

That  the  great  majority  of  nobility  and  gentry 
in  Eugliuid  are  endowed  with  high  notions  of 
honor  and  independence,  I  thoroughly  believe. 
They  have  evidenced  it  lately  on  very  important 
questions,  and  have  given  an  example  of  adhe- 
rence to  principle,  iu  preference  to  party  and 
power,  that  must  have  astonislied  many  of  the 
venal  and  obsequious  eourts  of  Europe.  Snch 
are  the  glorious  effects  of  freedom,  when  infused 
into  a  constitution.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  apt  to  forget  the  posiUve  nature  of  tbeir 
duties,  and  to  consider  their  eminent  privileges 
only  as  so  many  means  of  self-indulgence.  They 
should  recollect  that  in  a  constitution  like  that 
of  Eiighmd  the  titled  orders  are  intended  to  be 
as  useful  as  they  are  ornamental,  and  it  is  their 
virtues  alone  that  can  render  them  both.     Their 
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duties  are  divided  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subjects  ;  surroundiug  and  giving  lustre  and  dig- 
nity to  the  throne,  and  at  the  siime  time  temper- 
ing and  mitigating  iia  rays,  until  they  are  trans- 
mitted in  mild  and  genial  radianc«  to  the  people. 
Born  to  leisure  and  opulence,  they  owe  the  exer- 
cise of  their  talents,  and  the  expenditure  of  their 
wi^lh,  to  their  native  country.  They  may  be 
compared  to  the  clouds  ;  wUiuh,  being  drawn  up 
by  the  sun,  and  elevated  in  the  heavens,  reflect- 
and  magnify  his  splendor,  —  while  they  repay  the 
earth,  whence  they  derive  iheir  sustenance,  by 
returning  their  treasures  to  ita  bosom  in  fertiliz- 
ing showers. 


A  BACHELOR'S    CONFESSIONS. 


IUa'i^I  AVAS  sitting  in  mj  room,  a  morniag  orJ 
QG  |fil  Iwuxiuce,  reading,  when  some  one  tapptd'T 
|Mf*.^j|  at  the  door,  and  Master  Simon  entered.  1 
He  lind  an  unusually  fresh  appenrance  ;  he  wore  I 
a  bright-green  riding-coat,  with  a  bunch  of  y' 
lets  ill  the  button-hole,  and  hod  the  air  of  an  old  I 
bachelor  trying  to  rejuvenate  himself.     He  hud   | 
not,  however,  hb  usual  briskness  and  visocity; 
bnt  loitered  about  the  room  with  somewhat  of  ab- 
sence of  maimer,  humming  the  old  song, —  "  Go,  I 
lovely  rose,  tel!  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me;"  , 
and  then,  leaning  against  the  window,  and  look- 
ing upon  the  landscape,  he  utierecl  a  very  audiUa  ' 
sigh.     As  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  Mas- 
ter Simon  in  a  pensive  mood,  I  thought  there 
might  be  some  vexation  preying  on  his  mind,  and 
endeavored  to  introduce  a  cheerful  strain  of  taon- 
versation  ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  vein  to  follow  it 
up,  and  proposed  a  walk. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  of  that  soft  vi 
temperature  which  seems  to  ihaw  all  the  frotfJ 
out  of  one's  blood,  and  set  all  nature  in  a  fennenl^lf 
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^e  very  fisliea  Tdt  ita  influence :  the  cauliouB 
trout  Tentureil  out  of  hia  diirk  hole  to  seek  his 
mate  ;  the  roach  and  the  dnce  rose  up  to  the  aur- 
brook  to  bask  in  the  sunshine ;  and 
frog  piped  from  among  the  rushes. 
If  ever  an  oyster  can  really  fall  in  love,  as  has 
been  eaid  or  sung,  it  must  be  on  such  a  tnoniiug. 

The  weather  certainly  had  its  effect  ujwn  Mas- 
ter Simon,  for  lie  seemed  obstinately  bent  upon 
the  pensive  mood.  Instead  of  stepping  briskly 
slong.  emaoking  hia  dog-whip,  whistling  quaint 
ditties,  or  telling  sporting  anecdotes,  he  leaned 
oa  my  ar:n,  and  talked  about  the  approaching 
nuptials,  whence  he  made  several  digresBions  upon 
the  character  of  womankind,  touched  a  little  up- 
on the  t«tider  passioD,  and  made  sundry  very  ex- 
oelleut,  though  rather  trite,  observations  upon 
disappointments  in  love.  It  was  evident  he  had 
something  on  his  mind  which  he  wished  to  im- 
parC.hiit  lelt  awkward  in  approaching  it.  1  was 
curious  to  see  what  this  strain  would  lead  to,  but 
determined  not  to  assist  him.  Indeed,  I  mis- 
chievously pretended  to  turn  the  conversation, 
and  talked  of  his  usual  topics,  dogs,  horses,  and 
hunting ;  bat  he  was  very  brief  in  his  replies,  and 
inyariubly  got  back,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  into 
the  sentimental  vein. 

At  length  we  carae  to  a  clump  of  trees  over- 
hanging a,  whispering  brook,  with  a  rustic  bench 
at  their  feet.  The  trees  were  grierously  scored 
with  tetters  and  devices,  grown  out  of  all  shape 
And  size  by  the  growth  of  the  burk  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  this  grove  had  served  as  a  kind  of 
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regisliir  of  the  family  loves  from  time  immeiiKiri>L 
Here  Master  Siinon  made  a  pause,  puUml  up  a 
lufl  of  liowers,  threw  ihcm  one  hy  one  into  the 
water,  luid  at  length,  tumiug  somewliail  abniplty 
upon  roe,  asked  me  if  I  hud  ever  been  in  lov«, 
I  oonfeas  the  question  slAitled  me  a  little,  ss  I 
am  not  over-fond  of  making  confeseions  of  my 
amorous  follies,  and  above  all  should  never  dream 
of  dioosing  ray  friend  Mnater  Simon  for  a  confi- 
dant. He  did  not  wait,  however,  for  a  reply; 
the  inquiry  naa  merely  a  prelude  to  a  confeaeioa 
ou  his  own  part ;  and  ul\er  several  circumiocutioni 
and  whimsical  preambles,  he  iairly  diabordeiftd 
liimBell'  of  a  very  tolerable  story  of  his  lutviug 
been  crossed  in  love. 

The  reader  will,  very  probably,  suppose  thai 
it  related  to  the  gay  widow  who  jilted  him  not 
long  since  at  Doncaster  nu^es  ;  —  no  such  thing. 
It  was  about  a  sentimental  passion  that  he  once 
bod  for  a  most  beautiful  young  lady,  who  vrale 
poetry  and  played  on  the  harp.  He  need  to  aer- 
enade  her ;  and,  indeed,  he  described  several  tea- 
dcr  and  gallant  scenes,  in  which  he  was  evidently 
picturing  him'ielf  in  his  mind's  eye  as  some  al^ 
gant  hero  of  romance,  though,  uulbrtunately  for 
the  tale,  I  only  saw  him  as  he  stood  before  me,  A 
dapper  little  old  bachelor,  with  a  face  like  an  ap- 
ple that  had  dried  with  the  bloom  on  it. 

What  were  the  particulars  of  this  tender  tale 
1  have  already  forgotten ;  indeed,  I  Ibteited  to  it 
with  a  heart  like  a  very  pebble-slone,  having  hard 
work  to  repress  a  smile  while  Master  Simoa  wM\ 
putting  on  the  amorous  swain,  uttering  every 
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■nd  then  a  nigb,  aud  ubdeuvortng  to  look  seoti- 
mental  nud  melancholy. 

All  [liat  I  recollect  ia,  that  the  lady,  according 
to  tus  accouDl,  was  certaiiilj'  a  little  touched  ;  for 
she  used  to  accept  all  the  music  that  he  copied 
fbr  ber  harp,  and  all  the  patterns  that  he  drew 
for  her  dresses  ;  and  he  began  to  flatter  bimsell', 
afler  a  long  course  of  delicate  attentions,  that  he 
woA  gradually  liinniug  up  a  gentle  flame  in  her 
heart,  when  she  suddenly  accepted  the  hand  of 
a.  rich,  boisterous,  fox-hunting  baronet,  without 
either  music  or  sentiment,  who  carried  her  by 
storm,  afler  a  fortnigiii's  courtship. 

Master  Simon  could  not  help  concluding  by 
some  obsoryatioit  about  "  modest  merit,"  and  [he 
power  of  gold  over  the  sex.  As  a  remembrance 
ti  his  passion,  he  pointed  out  a  heart  carved  on 
the  bark  of  one  of  the  trcc^,  but  which,  in  the 
process  of  lime,  bad  grown  out  into  a  large  ex- 
flrescence;  and  he  showed  rue  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
which  he  wore  in  n  true  lover's  knot,  in  a  large 
gold  brooch. 

I  hare  seldom  met  with  an  old  bachelor  who 
bad  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  his  nonsensicnl 
mooient,  when  be  would  become  tender  and  sen- 
timental, talk  about  the  concerns  of  the  heart,  and 
have  some  confession  of  a  delicate  nature  to  make. 
Almost  every  man  has  some  little  (rait  of  romance 
in  his  life,  to  which  he  looks  back  with  fondness, 
And  about  whicb  he  is  apt  to  grow  garrulous  oc- 
caaiouolly.  He  recollects  himself  as  he  was  at 
the  time,  young  and  gamesome,  and  forgets  that 
hia  hearers  have  no  other  idea  of  the  hero  of  thi- 
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tale  but  such  as  he  may  appear  at  the  time  of  teQ- 
ing  it;  pemdvenlun.',  u  witLered,  whimsical,  apin- 
dle-sbunked  old  gGutlemnn.  With  marri«d  men,  it 
is  true,  this  is  not  so  rrequently  tlie  otae ;  their 
amorous  roraanca  ia  apt  to  decline  after  marriage  ; 
whj,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imagine ;  but 
with  a  bachelor,  though  it  may  slumber,  it  nCTcr 
dies.  It  ia  alwitya  liable  lo  break  out  agnin  in 
transient  flashes,  and  uover  bo  much  tia  od  a  spring 
morning  in  the  country,  or  on  a  winler  evening 
when  seated  in  hia  solitary  chamber,  fttimng  up 
the  fire  and  talking  of  uiairimoiiy. 

The  moment  Mnjater  Simon  bad  gone  through 
his  confession,  and,  lo  use  the  common  phrase, 
"  had  made  it  clean  breast  of  it,"  he  became  quite 
himself  agaiii.  lie  had  settle<l  the  point  which 
had  been  worrying  his  mind,  aud  doubUeas  con- 
sidered himself  established  as  a  man  of  sentiment 
in  my  opinion.  Before  we  hail  Hnbhed  our 
morning's  stroll,  he  wtu  aingiDg  as  blithe  as  a 
grasshopper,  whialling  to  his  dogs,  aud  telling 
droll  stories  ;  and  I  recollect  that  be  was  particu- 
larly facetious  that  day  at  dinner  on  the  subject 
of  nialrimouy,  and  uttered  several  excellent  jukes, 
not  to  bo  found  in  Joe  Miller,  that  made  the  bride 
elect  blush  and  look  down,  but  set  all  the  old 
gentlemen  at  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  absolutely 
brought  tears  into  the  general's  eyes. 
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HEKE  19  nothiug  ao  rare  aa  for  a  man 
lo  ride  bia  hobby  withont  molestatLon. 
I  Rud  the  Squire  hiis  not  so  undiaturbed 
Ml  indul^nce  in  his  huniors  as  I  bad  imagined  ; 
biit  has  been  repefttedly  lliwnrted  of  Idle,  iiiid  hns 
snfienyl  a  kind  of  well-mcRning  persecution  from 
a  Mr.  Faddy,  an  old  gentleman  of  some  weighl, 
at  leaat  of  purse,  who  haa  recently  moved  into 
Ae  neighborhood.  He  is  it  worthy  and  auhatan- 
tial  raanufneturer.  who,  having  accumulated  a 
}Brge  fortune  by  dint  of  steam-engines  and  fpin- 
ning-jenniw,  has  retired  from  bnsinGBS,  and  set  up 
for  a  country  gentleman.  He  has  taJcen  an  old 
cooDtry  seat,  and  refitted  it ;  and  painted  and 
plastered  it  until  it  looks  not  unlike  his  own  man- 
nfeclory.  He  has  been  particularly  careful  in 
mending  the  walls  and  hedges,  end  putting  up  no- 
tices of  spring-guns  and  man-traps  in  every  part 
of  his  premises.  Indeed,  he  shows  great  jeal- 
ousy about  his  territorial  rights,  having  stopped 
up  B  footpatli  which  led  across  his  fields  ;  and 
^ven  warning,  in  staring  letters,   that  whoever 
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was  found  trespassing  op  those  grounds 
be  prosecDted  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  Uw. 
Hq  hits  broitglit  into  the  country  witb  turn  all 
tlie  pmctical  oliisinia  of  the  town,  and  the  bus- 
tling habits  of  business ;  and  is  one  of  ihoM 
scneible,  useful,  prosing,  troublesome,  intolerable 
old  gentlemen,  who  go  about  weaiying  and 
worrying  society  with  excellent  plnos  for  public 

lie  is  very  much  disposed  to  be  on  inlimaie 
terms  with  Uie  Squire,  and  calls  on  him  every 
DOW  and  then,  with  some  project  for  the  good  of 
the  neighborhood,  whitdi  happens  to  mn  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
Squire's  pecallar  notions,  but  which  is  "  too  sen- 
sible a  measure  "  to  be  openly  opposed.  He  hos 
annoyed  him  excessively  by  enforcing  the  vagrant 
laws ;  pereocuting  the  gypsies,  and  endeavoring  to 
suppress  country  wakes  and  holiday  games  ;  whjdi 
he  considers  great  nuisances,  and  reprobates  as 
causes  of  ihe  deadly  sin  of  idleness. 

There  is  evidently  in  all  this  a  little  of  Uw 
ostentation  of  newly  acquired  consequence ;  Uw 
tradesman  is  gradually  swelling  into  the  aruto- 
crat ;  and  be  begins  to  grow  encessively  intol- 
eraul  of  everything  thai  is  not  genteel.  He  has 
a  great  deal  lo  say  about  "  the  common  people  " ; 
talks  much  of  his  park,  his  preserves,  and  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  game-laws  more  stricUy ; 
and  makes  ft^qucnt  use  of  the  phrase,  "  the  gen- 
try of  the  neighborhood." 

He  came  to  the  Hall  lately,  with  a  face  full  ol 
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wonlfl,  "  might  lay  their  heads  together,"  to  hit 
upon  some  mode  of  pntcing  a  stop  to  the  frolick- 
ing at  the  village  on  tlie  approaching  May-day. 
It  drew,  he  aaid,  idle  people  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  neighborhood,  who  spent  the  day  fid- 
dling, dancing,  and  carousing,  instead  of  staying  at 
home  to  work  for  their  families. 

Noiv,  as  the  Squire,  unluckily,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  these  May-day  revels,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
these  suggestions  of  the  sagacious  Mr.  Faddy 
were  not  received  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world.  It  is  true,  the  old  gentleman  is  too  cour- 
teous to  show  any  temper  lo  a  guest  in  his  own 
house ;  but  no  sooner  was  be  gone  thau  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Squire  found  vent,  at  having  his 
poetical  cobwebs  invoded  by  this  buzzing  blue- 
bottle fly  of  traffic.  In  his  warmth  he  inveighed 
against  the  whole  race  of  manufacturers,  who,  I 
found,  were  sore  disturbers  of  his  comfort.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  with  emotion,  "  it  makes  my  heart  bleed 
U)  see  all  our  fine  streams  dammed  up  and  be- 
elrode  by  cotton-mills  ;  our  valleys  smoking  with 
steam-engines,  and  the  din  of  Ihe  hammer  and  the 
loom  scaring  away  all  our  rural  delights.  What 's 
to  become  of  merry  old  England,  when  its  manor- 
bouses  are  all  turned  into  manufactories,  and  its 
sturdy  peasantry  into  pin-makers  and  stocking- 
weavers  ?  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  merry  Sher- 
wood, and  all  the  greenwood  haimis  of  Robin 
Hood  ;  llie  whole  country  is  covered  with  manu- 
fecturing  towns.  I  have  stood  on  the  ruins  of 
Dudley  Castle,  and  looked  round,  with  an  aching 
heart,  on  what  were  once  its  feudal  domains  of 
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merty-makiuga,  and  the  hearty  spirit  with  which 
they  were  kept  up  by  all  classes  of  people.  His 
memory  is  stored  with  tlie  accounls  giveu  by 
Slow,  in  hia  Survey  of  London,  of  the  holiday 
reveb  at  the  iiins  of  court,  the  Christmas  mum- 
meries, imd  the  masquings  and  bonfires  tibout  the 
streets.  London,  be  says,  iu  those  days,  resent' 
bled  the  continental  cities  in  its  picturesque  man- 
ners and  amusements.  The  court  used  to  daace 
after  dinner  on  public  occasions.  AJlcr  the  coro- 
nation-dinner of  Hichanl  IIt  for  esample,  the 
king,  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  danced  in  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  music  of  the  minstrels.  Tlie  example  of 
the  court  was  followed  by  the  midtlUng  classes, 
and  60  down  to  ilie  lowest,  and  the  whole  iintion 
was  a  dancing,  jovial  nation.  He  quotes  n  lively 
city  picture  of  the  times,  given  by  Stow,  which 
resembles  the  lively  scenes  one  may  oDen  see  in 
the  gay  city  of  Paris ;  for  he  tells  us  that  on 
holidays,  after  evening  prayers,  the  maidens  in 
London  used  to  assemble  before  the  door,  in  sight 
of  their  masters  and  dames,  and  while  iine  played 
on  a  timbrel,  the  others  danced  for  garlands. 
hanged  athwart  the  street 

"  Where  will  we  meet  with  such  merry  groups 
oowadays?"  the  Squire  will  exclaim,  shaking 
his  head  mournfully;  —  "and  then  as  to  the 
gayety  that  prevailed  in  dress  throughout  all 
ranks  of  society ;  and  made  the  very  streets  so 
tine  and  picturesque.  '  I  Itave  myself,'  says  Ger- 
vaise  Markham,  *  met  an  ordinary  tapster  in  his 
lilk  stockings,  garters  deep  fringed  with  gold  laoe. 
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the  rest  of  his  apparel  suitable,  with  cloak  lined 
with  velvet!'  Nuahe.  too,  who  wrote  io  15W, 
exelaiins  at  the  finery  of  the  nation,  '  EngUnd, 
the  player's  stage  of  gorgeotis  attire,  the  ape  of 
all  nations'  auperfliiities,  the  couliuual  masquer  in 
ontlandish  habilimenls.'  " 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  authorities  quoted  bj 
the  Squire  by  way  of  contrasting  what  he  «up- 
poses  to  have  been  tiie  former  vivadty  of  the 
nation  with  its  present  mouofonous  character; 
"  Johu  Bull,"  he  will  soy,  "  was  then  a  gay  crva- 
lier,  with  a  sword  by  lus  side  and  a  feather  in  liiS' 
c^  ;  but  he  is  now  a  plodding  citizen,  in  snu^'j 
colored  coat  and  gail^rs." 

By  the  by,  there  really  appears  to  have  been 
some  fhiuigc  in  the  natioaal  character 
days  of  which  the  Squire  is  so  fond  of  talkiiig 
those  days  when  this  little  island  aoqnired  itt 
ikvorite  old  title  of  "  merry  England." 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  growing 
ships  of  the  limes,  and  the  necessity  of  tnmi 
the  whole  attention  to  the  means  of  eubsistencei 
but  England's  gayest  cnsloms  prevailed  at 
when  her  common  people  enjoyed  comparatirel^ 
few  of  the  comforta  and  conveniences  which  they 
do  at  present  It  may  be  still  more  attributed 
to  the  universal  spirit  of  gain,  and  tlie  calculatii^ 
habits  whieh  commerce  has  introduced  ;  but  I  aa 
inclined  to  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  gradual 
crease  of  tlie  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  groi 
ing  freedom  and  activity  of  opiiiior 

A  free  people  are  apt  lo  be  grave  tind  thougl 
ful.     They  have  high  and  important  matters 
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occupy  their    minda.      They  feel    it  their  riglil, 
.    their  interest,  and  their  duty  to  mingle  in  public 
concerns,   and  to  watch   over  the   general  wel- 
&re.     The    conttnuni    exercise    of  the  mind  on 
<    political    topics    gives  iutenscr    habits  of  think- 
ing, and  a  more  serious  nnd  earnest  demeanor. 
A  nation  becomes  less  gay,  but  more   intellect- 
I   aiiUy  active  and  vigorous.     It  evinces  less  play 
I    of  the   fancy,  but   more   power   of   the   imagina- 
tion ;  less  tAste  and  elegance,  but  mure  grandeur 
of  mind  ;  less  animated  vivacity,  but  deeper  en- 


I 


It  is  when  men  ore  shut  out  of  the  regions  of 
manly  thought  by  a  despotic  govemnient ;  when 
every  grave  and  lofty  theme  is  rendered  perilous 
to  discussion  and  almost  to  reflection  ;  it  ts  then 
that  they  turn  to  the  safer  occupations  of  taste 
Bad  amusement ;  tiifles  rise  to  importance,  and 
occupy  the  craving  activity  of  intellect.  No 
being  is  more  void  of  cai'e  and  reflection  than 
the  slave  ;  none  dances  more  gayly  in  his  inter- 
vab  of  labor  :  but  make  him  free,  give  him  rights 
and  interests  lo  gnard,  and  he  becomes  thought- 
ful and  laborious. 

The  French  are  a  gayer  people  than  the  Eng- 
lish. Why  ?  Pai-lly  from  temperament,  per- 
haps ;  but  greatly  because  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  governments  which  surrounded  the  free 
Bxercise  of  thought  with  danger,  and  where  he 
only  was  safe  who  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  pub- 
and  etijoyed  the  passing  pleasure  of 
ihe  day.  Witliin  late  years  they  have  had  more 
opportunity  of  exercising  their  minds  ;  and  with- 
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ID  Iat«  years  tbe  national  cliarocter  hud  eeeeDlioIly  i 
eliangeJ.  Never  did  the  Freuch  enjojr  BU<JI  t  | 
degree  of  freedom  as  ihey  do  at  thb  manieBA,  I 
and  at  ihU  monteut  tbe  French  ore  coinparadTel^  I 
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INCE  the  meeting  with  the  gypsies, 
whicli  I  have  related  in  a  former  paper, 
I  bctve  observed  several  of  tbem  haunt- 
ing the  purlieus  of  the  Hall,  notwithatanding  a 
positive  inlerdiction  of  the  Squire.  They  are 
part  of  a  gitng  which  has  long  kept  about  this 
neigh  boriKMd  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  far- 
mers, whose  poultry-yards  ofiea  suffer  from  their 
Doctumal  iRTRsions.  They  are,  however,  in  some 
•measure,  patronized  by  the  Squire,  who  considers 
the  race  as  belonging  to  the  good  old  times ;  which, 
to  confess  the  private  truth,  seem  to  have  abounded 
■with  good-for-iiothing  characters. 

This  roving  crew  is  called  "  Star-light  Tom's 
Gang,"  £eom  the  name  of  its  chieflAin,  a  notorious 
poacher.  I  have  heard  repealetlly  of  the  mis- 
deeds of  ibis  "  minion  of  the  moon  "  ;  for  every 
miduigJit  depredation  in  park,  or  fold,  or  farm- 
jard,  is  laid  to  his  charge.  Star-light  Tom,  in 
bet,  answers  to  his  name ;  he  seems  to  walk  in 
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darkiies^,  and,  like  a  fox,  to  be  traced  in 
rooming  by  the  mischief  he  bns  done.  Hi 
minda  me  of  that  fearful  peraonage  in  the  nu 
rhyme : 

"  Who  goes  round  Ibe  hmue  M  ni^t  ? 
None  bnt  bloody  Tom ! 
Who  stasia  >U  the  ebeep  st  night? 
None  bul  one  hj  one!  " 

In  short,  Star-light  Tom  is  the  scape-goat  of  the 
neighborhood,  but  so  cunning  nnd  adroit, 
there  ia  no  delecting  him.  Oid  Christy  and  iha 
gamekeeper  have  watched  many  a  night  in  hopes 
of  entrapping  him  ;  and  Chriaty  often  patrols  tfaa 
park  with  hia  dogs  for  the  purpose,  but  all  in 
Jt  is  said  that  the  Squire  winks  hard  nt  his  nus- 
deeds,  having  an  indulgent  fteling  towards  IliO 
vagabond,  because  of  hia  being  very  expert  at  aO 
kinds  of  game,  a  great  shot  with  the  cross-boir, 
and  the  beat  morria-dancer  in  the  country. 

The  Squire  also  aufFers  the  gang  to  lurk  nit- 
molested  about  tlie  skirts  of  his  estate,  on  condi- 
tion they  do  not  come  about  the  house.  TiM 
approaching  wedding,  however,  has  made  a  kind 
of  Saturnalia  at  the  Uall,  and  bas  caused  a 
pension  of  all  sober  rule.  It  has  produced  a 
great  sensation  throughout  the  femiUe  part  of  tbo 
household ;  not  a  housemaid  but  dreams  of  wed< 
ding-favore,  and  has  a  husband  runniog  in  her 
head.  Such  a  time  ia  a  harvest  for  the  gypsies 
there  is  a  public  footpath  leading  across  one  pari 
of  the  park,  by  which  they  have  free  ingress ;  and 
they  are  contiiuially  hovering  about  the  gronnd^ 
telling  the  servaut-girls'  fortunes,  or  getting  smug- 
gled in  lo  the  young  ladies. 
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I  believe  the  Oxonian  nmuaes  himself  very 
much  by  fumishing  them  n-ith  liinta  in  priyate, 
null  bewildering  all  the  weak  bniins  in  the  house 
with  their  wonderiiil  revelations.  The  general 
certainlj  was  very  mucli  astonished  by  the  com' 
munications  made  to  him  the  other  evening  by 
the  gypsy  girl :  he  kept  it  wary  silence  towards 
ns  on  the  subject,  und  ufiectcd  to  treat  it  lightly ; 
but  I  have  noticed  that  he  has  »ince  redoubled  his 
attentions  to  Lady  LiUycraft  and  her  dogs. 

I  have  seen  also  Phiebe  Wilkins,  the  house- 
keeper's pretty  and  lovesick  niece,  holding  a  long 
coiiierence  with  one  of  these  old  sibyls  behmd  a 
large  tree  in  the  avenue,  and  ofleu  looking  round  to 
■ee  that  she  was  not  observed.     I  make  no  doubt 
Bhe  was  endeavoring  to  get  some  fuvoruble  aagury 
ftbout  the  result  of  her  love-quarrel  with  young 
Beady-Money,  as  oracles  have  always  been  mora 
cousujled  on  love-affaira  than  upon  anything  else. 
I  fear,  however,  that  in  this  insc^uice  the  response 
a  favorable  as  usual,  for  I  perceived  poor 
*h<Bbe  returning  pensively  towards  the  house ; 
r  head  hanging  down,  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and 
e  ribbon  trailing  along  the  ground. 
At  another  time,  as  I  turned  a  comer  of  a  ler- 
Ince,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ganlen,  just  by  a  clunip 
Wot  trees,  and  a  large  atone  urn,  I  came  upon  a 
'  bevy  of  the  young  g^rls  of  the  fiimily,  attended 
by  this  same  Phtebe  Wilkins.     I  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  their  blushing  and 
giggling,  and  their  apparent  agitation,  until  I  saw 
a  red  cloak  of  a  gypsy  vanishing  among  the 
iibbery.    A  few  momenle  after  I  caught  a  sight 
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of  Mafiter  Simon  aniJ  the  OxoniiiD  stealing  along 
oae  of  the  walks  of  the  gardeti,  cliurkling  and 
langhing  at  their  successful  waggery :  huving  eri- 
dentlj  put  the  gypsy  np  to  the  thing,  and  id- 
Htructed  her  whnt  to  say. 

Aiier  all,  ihere  is  something  slraDgely  pleasing 
in  these  tampering^  with  the  future,  even  where 
we  are  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the  prediction. 
It  is  singular  how  willingly  the  tnind  will  half 
deceive  itself;  and  with  a  degree  of  awe  we  wiD 
Ibten  cren  to  thcae  babblera  about  futurity.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  feel  angry  with  these  poor  v>g»- 
boads,  that  seek  to  deceive  us  into  bright  hopes  and 
expectafions.  I  have  always  been  something  of  a 
castle-huilder.  and  have  found  my  liveliest  pleas- 
ures to  arise  from  the  illusions  which  fancy  haa 
cast  over  commonplace  realities.  As  I  get  on  b 
life,  I  find  it  mure  difficult  to  deceive  myself  io 
this. delightful  manner;  and  I  should  be  thsnkAiI 
to  any  prophet,  however  false,  who  would  cotynra 
tbe  clouds  which  hang  over  futurity  into  pttUoeB, 
and  all  its  doubtful  regions  into  fairy'land. 

The  Squire,  who,  as  I  have  observed,  has  a 
private  good-will  towfrnLs  gypsies,  has  sufiered 
considerable  annoyance  on  their  account.  Not 
that  they  requite  his  indulgence  with  iogratitode, 
for  they  do  not  depredate  very  flagrantly  on  hw 
estate ;  but  because  their  pilferings  attd  mlsdeeda 
occasion  loud  murmurs  ia  the  village.  I  can 
readily  understand  the  old  gentleman's  humor  on 
tbia  point ;  I  have  a  great  toleration  for  all  kinds 
of  vagrant,  sunshiny  existence,  and  must  confess 
I  take  a  pleasure  in  observing  the  ways  of  gypwes. 
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The  Eugliib,  who  are  accostiimed  to  them  from 
childhood,  aud  oElen  suffur  irom  their  petty  depre- 
dations, consider  tbem  aa  mere  nuisnnccs ;  but 
I  have  beeu  very  much  struck  with  their  peculi- 
I  like  to  behold  their  clear  olive  com- 
^exione  ;  their  romantic  black  eyes  ;  their  raven 
locks ;  their  lithe  slender  figures  ;  and  to  hear 
tbem,  in  low  silver  tones,  dealing  forth  maguifi- 
-cent  promises  of  honors  aud  estates,  of  world's 
ireallh,  and  ladies'  love. 

Their  mode  of  life,  loo,  has  something  in  it 
Tery  fanciful  and  picturesque.  They  are  the  free 
denizens  of  nature,  and  maintain  a  primitive  in- 
dependence, in  spite  of  law  and  gospel,  of  county 
jails  and  country  magistrates.  It  is  curious  to 
Ree  this  obstinate  adherence  to  the  wild  unsettled 
habits  of  savage  life  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  preserved  in  the  midst  of  one 
4f  the  most  cultivated,  populous,  and  systematic 
nrantries  in  the  world.  They  are  totally  distinct 
from  the  busy,  thrifty  peo[)le  about  them.  They 
seem  to  be,  like  the  Indians  of  America,  either 
above  or  below  the  ordinary  cares  and  anxieties 
of  mankind.  Heedless  of  power,  of  honors,  of 
wealth,  and  indiffei'ent  lo  the  fluctuations  of  times, 


■  Hie  rise  or  fait  of  grain,  or  stock,  or  empires, 
I  tbey  seem  to  laugh  at  the  toiling,  fretting  world 
Isronnd  them,  and  to  live  accordiiij;  to  the  philoso- 
Iphy  of  the  old  song: 

"  Who  would  Bmbitina  >hua, 
And  loven  tn  li«  i'  Uic  eua, 
Seeking  Ihe  food  he  eals, 
And  plwued  with  what  hi  gets, 


Id  this  way  ihey  wander  from  county  to  county  i 
keeping  about  the  purlieus  of  villages,  or  in  pleo- 
leoue  neigliborhoods,  where  there  are  fat  tarms 
aud  rich  country-aeals.  Their  encampmetite  an: 
generally  mode  in  some  beautiful  spot :  either  ■ 
green  shady  nook  of  a  roaO  ;  or  on  the  border  of 
a  commou,  under  a  sheltering  hedge ;  or  on  llu 
skirls  of  a  fine  spreading  wood.  They  are  always 
U>  be  found  lurking  about  fairs,  and  races,  and 
rustic  gatlieringB,  wherever  there  is  pleasure,  tuid 
throng,  and  idleness.  They  are  the  oracles  of 
milkmaids  and  simple  serving-^rb ;  and  som6- 
timea  have  even  the  faouor  of  perusing  the  white 
hands  of  gentlemen's  daughters,  when  rambling 
about  their  fathers'  grounds.  They  are  the  bane 
of  good  housewives  and  (hrifly  farmers,  and  odi- 
ous in  the  eyes  of  country  justices  ;  but,  like  all 
other  vagabond  beings,  they  have  something  to 
commend  them  to  the  fancy.  They  are  amot^ 
the  last  traces,  in  these  matter-of-fiict  days,  of  the 
motley  population  uf  fonner  times ;  and  ai«  whim- 
sically associated  in  my  mind  with  fairies  and 
witches,  Robin  Good  Fellow,  Robin  Hood,  and 
the  other  fantastical  personages  of  poetry. 
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1HE  month  of  April  has  nearly  piisaed 
away,  and  we  are  last  apprtwiehing  that 
poetical  day,  which  was  considered,  in 
old  times,  as  the  boundaiy  that  palled  the  front- 
ierB  of  winter  and  Hummer.  With  all  ita  cnprices, 
however,  I  like  the  month  of  April.  I  like  these 
laughing  and  crying  days,  when  sun  and  shade 
seem  to  run  in  billoiva  over  the  landscape,  I 
like  to  see  the  sudden  shower  coursing  over  the 
meadow,  and  giving  all  nature  a  greener  smile ; 
I  Bnd  the  bright  sunbeams  chasing  the  flying  cloud, 
t  and  turning  all  its  drops  into  diamonds. 

I  was  enjoying  a  morning  of  the  kind  in  com- 
'-  pany  with  the  Squire  in  one  of  the  fincfll  parts 
of  the  park.     We  were  skirling  a  beautiful  grove, 
and  he  was  giving  lOC  a  kind  of  biogra|)hicjd  ac- 
count of  several  of  his  favorite  forest-trees,  when 
'   he  heard  the  Btrokee  of  an  axe  from  the  midst  of 
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&  thick  copse.  The  Squire  paused  aud  listened, 
with  inauileiit  sigiia  of  unea»itiess.  lie  turned 
his  slepa  in  the  direftion  of  llie  eound.  The 
strokes  grew  louder  and  louder  ns  we  ftdvaooed 
there  wa.<i  evideotly  a  vigorous  arm  wielding  IhQi 
a\e.  The  Squire  quickened  his  pace,  but  !■<] 
vnin  ;  a  loud  crack  and  a  succeeding  crash  toUi 
that  the  mischief  had  been  done,  and  some  chili 
of  the  forest  laid  low.  When  we  came  to  ibS' 
place,  we  found  Master  Simon  and  several  others 
standing  about  a  tall  and  beautifully  straight 
young  tree,  wluch  hud  just  been  feUed. 

The  Squii'e,  though  it  man  of  most  harmouious 
dispositions,  was  complelely  put  out  of  tuue  by 
this  circumstance.  He  felt  like  a  monarch  trikg 
nesting  the  murder  of  one  of  bis  liege  sulgi 
and  demanded,  with  some  asperity,  the 
of  the  outrage.  It  turned  out  U>  be  an  affiiir 
Master  Simon's,  who  had  selected  the  tree,  froiBT 
its  height  and  straightuess,  (or  a  May-pole,  the  old^ 
one  which  stood  on  the  vill^;e  green  being 
for  further  service.  If  anything  could 
soothed  the  ire  of  my  worthy  host,  it  would  hai 
been  the  reflection  that  his  tree  hod  fallen  in  9ik 
good  a  cause ;  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a  great 
struggle  between  his  fondness  for  his  groves  and 
his  devotion  to  May-day.  Ho  could  not  contem- 
plate the  prostrate  tree,  however,  without  indulg- 
ing in  lamentation,  and  making  it  kind  of  funeral 
eul<^',  like  Marc  Antony  over  the  body  of  Cssar ; 
and  he  forbade  that  any  tree  should  thenceforward 
be  cut  down  on  his  estate  without  a  warrant  fivoi 
bimself ;  being  determined,  he  said,  to  hold  ths 
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sovereiga    power   of  life  and   death  in  hia  own 

This  mention  of  the  May-polo  Btruck  my  at- 
tention, and  I  inquired  whether  the  old  customs 
oonnecliHl  with  it  were  really  kept  up  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  Squire  shook  his  head 
mournfully ;  and  I  found  I  had  touched  on  one 
of  his  tender  pointy  for  he  grew  quite  melancholy 
in  bewailing  the  total  decline  of  old  May-day. 
Though  it  is  regularly  celebrated  iu  the  neigh- 
boring village,  yet  it  has  been  merely  resuscitated 
by  the  worthy  Squire,  and  b  kept  up  in  a  forced 
state  of  existence  at  hia  expense.  He  meets  with 
continual  discouragements ;  and  finds  great  difG- 
culty  in  getting  the  country  bumpkins  to  play 
their  parts  tolerably.  He  manages  lo  have  ercry 
year  a  "  Queen  of  the  May  " ;  but  as  to  R'jbin 
Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Dragon,  the  Hobby  Horse, 
all  the  other  motley  crew  that  used  to  enliven 
tlie  day  with  their  mummery,  he  has  not  ventured 
to  intt>)duce  them. 

Still  I  look  forward  with  Mme  interest  to  the 
promised  shadow  of  old  May-day,  even  though  it 
be  but  a  shadow;  and  I  teel  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  whimBiuil  yet  harmless  hobby  of 
toy  host,  which  is  surrounding  him  with  agree- 
able associations,  and  making  a  little  world  of 
poetry  about  him.  Brought  up,  as  I  have  been. 
in  a  new  country,  I  may  appreciate  loo  highly  the 
faint  vestiges  of  ancient  customs  which  1  now  and 
then  meet  with,  and  the  interest  I  express  in  them 
may  provoke  a  smile  from  those  who  are  negli- 
gently suffering  them  to  pass  away.     But    with 
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wbdlever  indifference  Itier  ina.j  be  regnrded  bj 
r  lorn,"  yet  in  my  mind  tlie 
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lingering  flavor  of  them  imparts  a  charm  Ii^  ni»- 
lie  life,  which  nothing  else  couli]  readily  sapply. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  delight 
i«cing  a  May-pole.     It  was  on  the  banks  of 
Dt*,  close  by  the    pictureaqQe    old  bridge 
«iretchcs  across  the  river,  from  the  qnaint  licde 
cily  of  Chester.     I  had  already  been  carried  back 
into  former  days  by  the  antiquities  of  that 
able  place  ;  the  examination  of  which  h 
luruing  over  the  pttgcs  of  a.  black-letter 
or  gaziDg  on  the  pictures  in  Froissart,     The 
pole  OD  the  margin  of  that  poetic  stream  oom] 
the  illusion.     My  fancy  adorned 
of  flowers,  and  peopled  the  green  bank 
itie  dancing  revelry  of  Sfay-day.     The  mere 
of  this  Mny-pole  gave  a  glow  to  my  feelings, 
spread  a  chnrm  over  the  oounlry  for  the  rest 
thu  day ;  and  as  I  traversed  a  part  of  the 
piniu  of  Cheshire,  and  the  beautiful  borden 
Wiiles,  and    looked  from    among   swelling 
down  a  long  green  valley,  through  which 
Deva  wound  its  wizard  atreara,"  my 
turned  all  into  a  perfect  Arcadia. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  such  poelieal 
tions    early  instilled 

there  is  a  sympathetic  revival  and  budding 
of  the  feelings  at  this  season,  certain 
always  experience,  wherever  1  may  be  placed, 
delightful  expansion  of  the  heart  at  the  retuzn 
May.     It  is  said  that  birds  about  this  time 
become  restless  in  their  cages,  as  if  instinct 
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the  aeason,  conaciou^  of  the  revelry  going  on  in 
the  groves,  and  impatient  lo  break  from  their  boD<l- 
age  and  join  in  the  jubilee  of  the  year.  In  Uke 
nuumer  I  have  felt  myself  exdted,  even  in  the 
midst  of  ihe  metropolia,  when  the  windows,  which 
had  been  churliahiy  closed  all  winter,  were  again 
throivn  open  to  receive  the  balmy  breath  of  May; 
when  the  sweets  of  the  country  were  breathed 
into  the  town,  und  flowers  were  cried  about  the 
streets.  I  have  considered  the  treasures  of  flow- 
ers thus  poured  in,  as  so  many  missives  from  ua- 
ture  inviting  us  forth  to  enjoy  the  virgin  bciiuly 
of  the  year,  before  its  freshness  is  exhaled  by 
the  heats  of  eunny  summer. 

One  can  readily  imagine  what  a  gay  scene  it 
TOQBt  have  been  in  jolly  old  London,  when  the 
doora  were  decorated  witli  flowering  branches, 
when  every  hat  waa  decked  with  hawthorn,  and 
Bobin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  mor- 
ris-dancers, and  all  the  other  fantastic  maaka  and 
revellers,  were  performing  their  antics  about  the 
May-pole  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

I  am  not  a  bigoted  admirer  of  old  times  and 
old  customs  merely  because  of  their  antiquity ; 
but  while  I  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  many  of  the 
mde  usages  and  coarse  Branaementa  of  former 
days,  I  regret  that  this  innocent  and  fimciful  fes- 
tival  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  aeeraed  appropri- 
ate to  this  verdant  and  pastorol  country,  and 
calculated  to  light  up  the  too  pervoding  gravity 
of  the  nation.  I  value  every  custom  which  tends 
to  mfuse  poetical  feeling  into  the  common  people, 
and  to  sweeten  and  soOen  the  rudeness  of  rustic 
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i,  wilhoul  de^Iroying  their  simplicitT.  In- 
deed, it  IB  to  the  decline  of  this  happy  n'mplidlj 
tliat  the  decliiio  of  tliia  custom  may  be  traoed; 
and  the  niml  dance  on  iLe  green,  and  the  homely 
Sluy-day  pageant,  have  gradually  djj^appeared.  in 
proportion  as  the  pea-sontry  have  become  expen- 
sive und  artificial  in  their  pleasures,  and  too  knoir- 
tng  for  simple  enjoyment. 

Some  attempts,  the  Squire  tnfunus  rae,  hare 
been  made  of  late  years,  by  men  of  both  taste 
and  learning,  to  rally  back  the  popular  feeling  to 
these  standards  of  primitive  dmpticity :  bnt  the 
time  has  gone  by.  the  feeling  has  beooue  cbiQed 
by  hiibitd  of  gain  and  traffic ;  the  country  ^e* 
the  mtmnere  und  amusements  of  the  town,  ud 
little  is  heard  of  May-Jay  at  present,  ezoept  ttaai 
the  lamentations  of  authors,  who  sigh  after  it  froni 
ainoug  the  brick  walls  of  the  city  : 

"  For  0,  for  O,  thu  Hobbj-  Bone  is  fb^foL" 
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flty,  I  till  >an.  I  uu  ao  well  balnKd  in  nur  lawn,  tbiit  na[  tha 

KfBSlS  the  neighboring  Tillage  is  one  of  tbose 
ffiV«^  out-ol-the-wBy,  but  gossiping  little  pliiccs 
Qg2!l  where  a  small  matter  makes  a  great  atir, 
t  ia  not  lo  be  supposed  that  the  approach  of  a 
estival  like  that  of  May-clay  can  be  reganied  with 

of  such  moment  by  tlie  great  folks  at  the  Uall. 

Master  Siraon,  who  is  the  faithful  faclotum  of  the                            , 

worthy    Sqnire,  and  jumps    with  hia  humor    in 

everythii^g,  is  frequent  just  now  in  hie  visits  to 

et«  ;  and  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  occasionally 
of  accompanying  him,  I  have  been  enabled  to  get 
some  insight  iuto  the  characters  and  internal  jwl- 

Master    Simon    is   in  fact    the   Ciesar  of  the 
village.     It  is  true  the  Squire  is  the  protecting 
wwer,  but  his  factotum  ia  the  active  and  busy 
agent     He  intermeddles  in  all  its  concerns ;  ia 
acquainted  with  all  the  inhabitants  and  their  do- 
mestic history ;  gives  counsel  to  the  old  folks  in 
their  business  matters,  and    the  young    iolka  in 
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their  love-affiiirs ;  and  enjoys  the  proud  s 
lion  of  being  a  great  man  in  a  little  world, 

lie  is  the  dispenaer,  loo,  of  Ilie  Squire's  dsr- 
ity,  which  ia  bouuteoiM ;  and,  to  do  Master  Sim 
justice,  he  performs  this  part  of  his  fuactions  with   i 
great  alacrilj'.     Indeed,  I  have  been  enlertaineil  . 
with  the  mixture  of  bustle,  importance,  and  kind- 
henrtedne»3  which  he  displays.     He  is  of  too  vi-   | 
vacious  a  temperament  to  comfort  the  afilicled  bjr 
sitting  down  moping  and   whiuiog  and  blowing 
noses  in  concert ;  but  goes  whisking  about  like  ft 
sparrow,  chilling  consolation  into  every  hole  a 
comer  of  the  village.     I  liave  seen  an  old  woman,   . 
in  a  red  cloak,  hold  him  for  half  an  hour  together   { 
with  acme  long  phtiiisical  tale  of  distress,  which    I 
Master  Simon  listeued  to  with  many  a  bob  of  the'  J 
head,  smack  of  his  dog-whip,  and  other  symptoma  I 
of  impatience,  though  he  ailerwards  made  a  n 
faithful  and  circumstantial  report  of  the  case  to  I 
the  Squire.     I  have  watched  him,  too,  during  oue  ' 
of  hia  pop  visits  into  the  cottage  of  a  superanna- 
aled  villager,  who  ia  a  pensioner  of  the  Squire, 
where  he  fidgeted  about  the  room  without  sitting 
down,  mode  many  excellent  off-hand  reflections 
with  the  old  invalid,  who  was  propped  up  in  his 
chair,  about  the  shortness  of  life,  tlie  certainty  of 
death,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  "  that   I 
awful  change  "  ;  quoted  several  tests  of  Scriptura  I 
very  incorrectly,  but  much  to  the  cdificiitioii  of    , 
the  cottager's  wife ;  and  on  coming  out,  pinched  ■  I 
the  daughter's   rosy  cheek,  and  wondered    what  1 
was  in  the  young  meu  ttuit  such  a  pretty  face  1 
did  not  get  a  husbaud. 
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He  has  also  his  cabinet  counsellors  in  ihe 
villiige,  with  wliom  he  is  very  busy  just  now, 
prepitring  for  the  May-day  ceremonies.  Among 
these  is  the  village  tnilor,  a  [Htle-f)iced  fellow,  who 
playB  the  clarinet  in  the  church-choir ;  and,  being 
a  great  musical  genius,  has  frequent  meetings  of 
the  ban<l  at  liis  house,  where  Ihey  "  make  night 
hideous  "  by  their  concerts.  He  is,  in  consequence, 
high  in  favor  with  Master  Simon ;  and,  through 
Itis  influeuce,  has  the  making,  or  rather  murriug, 
of  all  the  liveries  of  the  Hall ;  which  generally 
look  ea  though  they  had  been  cut  out  by  one  of 
those  Bcienlific  tailors  of  the  Flying  Island  of 
I^puta,  who  took  measure  of  their  customers 
with  a  quadrant  The  tailor,  in  fact,  might  rise 
to  be  one  of  the  moneyed  men  of  the  village,  was 
he  not  rather  too  prone  to  gossiji,  and  keep  holi- 
days, and  give  concerts,  and  blow  all  his  substance, 
real  and  personal,  through  his  clarinet ;  which  lit- 
erally keeps  him  poor  both  in  body  and  estate. 
He  has  for  the  present  thrown  by  all  his  regular 
work,  and  suffered  ihe  breeches  of  the  village  to 
go  unmade  and  unmended,  while  he  is  occupied  in 

'  ,ing  garlands  of  party-coiored  rags,  in  imitation 
of  flowers,  for  the  decoration  of  the  May-]xile. 

Another  of  Master  Simon's  counsellors  is  (he 
apothecary,  a  short  and  rather  fat  man,  with  a 
pdr  of  prominent  eyes,  that  diverge  like  those  of 
n  lobster.  He  is  tlio  village  wise  man  ;  very  sen- 
tentious, and  fid!  of  profound  remarks  on  shal- 
low subjects.  Master  Simon  oflen  quotes  his  say- 
ings, and  mentions  him  aa  rather  an  extraordi- 
«ary  man ;  and  even  consults  him  occasionally  in 
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desperate  caaes  of  the  dogs  and  horses.     lodeed, 
he  seems  to  have  beeii  overwhelmed  by  the  apoth- 
Gciiry'H  philosophy,  which  is  exactly  one  obacrvar 

an  inny  bo  gathered  from  the  mottoes  of  tobacoo- 
boxes.     I  had  a  apeeimen  of  hia  philosophy  in  my 
very  firat  conversatioa  with  him  ;  m  tlio  couise 
of  which  be  observed,  with  great  solcmuityand 

folly  "  ;  upon  wliich  Master  Simon,  who  had  boH 
of  my  arm,  pressed  very  bard  upon  it,  and  whis-     h 
pered  ill  my  ear,  "  Tliat  's  a  devilish  shrewd  ro-   H 
mark."                                                                   ^^ 

1.          J 

THE   SCHOOLMASTER. 


e.— LlU.l'«  EO'HDU. 

1M0NG  the  worthies  of  tlie  villnge,  that 
GDJoy  tiie  peculiar  coDliden(;e  of  Master 
Simoii,  is  one  who  haa  struck  my  fancy 
so  much  that  I  have  thought  him  worthy  of  a 
separate  notice.  It  is  Slingsby,  the  schoolmaster, 
a  thin  elderly  man.  rather  threadbare  and  slovenly, 
somewhat  indolent  in  maimer,  and  with  an  easy, 
good-humored  look,  not  otlen  met  with  in  his  crafl. 
I  have  been  interested  in  his  favor  by  a  tew  oneC' 
dotes  which  I  have  picked  up  concerning  him. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  village,  and  was  n  con- 
temporary and  playmaUi  of  Ready-Money  Jack  in 
the  days  of  their  boyhood.  Indeed,  they  carried 
on  a  kind  of  league  of  mutual  good  offic^cs. 
Slingsby  was  rather  puny,  and  withal  somewhat 
of  a  coward,  but  very  apt  at  hia  learning ;  Jack, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  bully-boy  out  of  doors, 
but  a  sad  laggard  at  his  books.  Sliugsby  helped 
Jack,  therefore,  to  all  his  lessons ;  Jock  fought  aU 
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Slingflby'B  battles ;  aod  they  were  inKpiirable 
friends.  This  mutual  kiudoess  continued  even 
after  they  letl  the  Hchool,  notwilligtaDdiiig  tlte 
dissimilarity  of  their  characters.  Jack  took  to 
ploughing  and  reaping,  and  prepared  himself  lo 
^11  bis  paternal  acres ;  while  the  other  loitered 
negligently  on  in  (lie  path  of  learning,  until  he 
penetrated  even  into  the  confines  of  Latin  and 
Mathematics. 

In  an  unlucky  hour,  however,  he  look  to  read- 
ing voyages  and  travels,  and  was  smitten  with  a 
desire  to  see  the  world.  This  desire  increased 
upon  liiui  as  he  grew  up ;  so,  early  one  bright 
eunuy  morning,  he  put  all  his  effects  iit  a  knap- 
sack, slung  it  on  bis  back,  took  staff  in  band, 
and  called  in  his  way  to  take  leave  of  bis  eaiiy 
schoolmate.  Jack  was  Just  going  out  with  the 
plough  :  tlie  friends  shook  bands  over  the  &nD- 
house-gote ;  Jack  drove  his  team  a-field,  and 
Slingsby  whistled  "  Over  the  hills  and  far  away," 
and  sallied  forth  gajly  to  "  seek  his  fortune." 

Years  and  years  passed  away,  and  young  Tom 
Slingsby  was  forgotten ;  when,  one  mellow  Sun- 
day aiternoun  in  autumn,  a  thin  mait,  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  with  a  coat  out  at  elbows,  a  pair 
of  old  nankeen  gaiters,  and  a  few  things  tied  in  » 
handkerchief,  and  slung  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
was  seen  loitering  through  the  village.  He  a^v- 
peared  to  regard  several  houses  atteiktively,  to 
peer  into  the  windows  that  were  open,  to  eye  the 
villagers  wistfiilly  as  they  returned  from  church, 
and  then  to  pass  some  time  in  the  church-yard, 
reading  the  lombstonea. 
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At  length  he  found  his  way  to  the  fiimi-houBe 
ai'  B«ady-Money  Jack,  but  paused  ere  he  at- 
tempted the  wicket;  contemplttting  the  picture  of 
Eubatantiol  independence  before  him.  In  the 
porch  of  the  house  sat  Geady-Money  Jack,  in  his 
Sunday  dress  ;  with  hia  hut  upon  his  head,  hia 
pipe  in  his  moutb,  and  bis  taukonl  befoi'e  him, 
the  monarch  of  all  ha  aurveyed.  Beside  him  lay 
hia  fat  boune-dog.  The  varied  sounds  of  poultry 
were  heard  from  the  well-stocked  fiirm-yard ;  the 
bees  bummed  from  their  hives  in  the  garden  ;  the 
cattle  towed  in  the  rleb  meadow ;  wlule  the 
crammed  bams  and  ample  stacks  bore  proof  of 
an  abundant  harvest. 

The  stranger  opened  the  gate  and  advanced 
dubiously  toward  ihe  house.  The  inaatiff  growled 
at  the  sight  of  the  auapiuious-looking  intruder, 
[but  was  immediately  silenced  by  his  master,  who, 
Flaking  hb  pipe  from  his  raouth,  awaited  with  in- 
P<|iiiring  aapect  tbe  address  of  this  equivocal  per- 
The  stranger  eyed  old  Jack  for  a  mo- 
ment, so  portly  in  his  dimensions,  and  decked  out 
in  gorgeous  apparel ;  then  cast  a  glance  upon  hia 
own  threadbare  and  starveling  condition,  and  tbe 
scanty  bundle  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  then 
giving  his  shrunk  waistcoat  a  twitch  to  make  it 
meet  its  receding  waistband,  and  casting  another 
look,  half  sod,  half  humorous,  at  the  sturdy  yeo- 
man, "  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Tibbets,  you 
have  forgot  old  times  and  old  playmates." 

The  latter  gazed  at  him  with  scrutinizing  look, 

t. edged  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
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"  Like  enough,  like  enough,"  add  the  etranger : 
"  everybody  seems  to  have  forgotten  poor  Slings- 
by!" 

"  Why  no.  sure !  it  can't  be  Tom  SlingabT!" 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  though  !  "  replied  the  stranger, 
sliaking  hia  head. 

Ready-Money  Jack  was  on  hia  feet  in  a  twink- 
ling, thrust  out  hia  hand,  gave  hia  ancient  otwny 
the  gripe  of  a  giant,  and  elapinng  the  other  band 
on  a  bench,  "  Sit  down  there,"  cried  he,  "  Tom 
Slingsby ! " 

A  long  conversation  ensued  about  old  times, 
while  Shagaby  was  regaled  with  the  best  cheer 
that  the  liirmhouse  afibrded ;  for  he  was  hungry 
as  well  as  way-worn,  and  had  the  keen  appetite 
of  It  poor  pedestrian.  The  early  playmates  then 
talked  over  their  subsequent  Uvea  and  adventures. 
Jack  bad  bat  little  to  relate,  and  was  never  good 
at  a  long  story.  A  prosperous  life,  passed  at 
horac,  haa  little  incident  for  narrative  ;  it  is  only 
poor  devils,  that  are  tossed  about  the  world,  that 
are  the  true  heroes  of  story.  Jack  had  stuck  by 
the  paternal  farm,  followed  the  same  plough  thttt 
hia  fore&thers  had  driven,  and  had  waxed  richer 
and  richer  as  he  grew  older.  As  to  Tom  Slinga- 
by,  he  was  an  exemplification  of  the  old  proverb, 
"  a  rolling  stone  gathers  noraoss."  He  had  sought 
hia  fortune  about  the  world,  without  ever  find- 
ing it ;  being  a  thing  oflcner  found  at  home  than 
abroa'l.  He  had  been  in  all  kinds  of  situatioof, 
and  had  leamt  a  dozen  different  modes  of  mak- 
ing a  hving ;  but  had  found  his  way  back  to  hi' 
native  village  rather  poorer  than  when  he  left  if. 
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his  knapfack  having  dwindled  down  to  a  scanty 
bundle. 

As  luck  would  have  it.  the  Squire  vres  passing 
by  Ihe  farmhouse  that  very  eveniog,  and  called 
tliere,  as  is  oRea  hie  custom.  Me  found  the  two 
schoolmates  still  gossiping  in  the  porch,  and,  ac- 
cording lo  the  good  old  Scottish  Bong,  "  tnkiag  a 
cup  of  kindness  yet,  for  aiild  lang  syne,"  The 
~  uire  was  struck  by  the  contrast  in  appearance 
and  fortunes  of  lliese  early  playmates.  Ready- 
Money  Jack,  seated  in  lordly  slate,  surrounded 
by  the  good  things  of  this  life,  with  golden 
gaineBS  hanging  (o  hie  very  watch-chain  ;  and  the 
poor  pilgrim  Slingsby,  thin  aa  a  weasel,  with  all 
his  worldly  etTucta,  his  bundle,  hat,  and  walking- 
staff,  lying  on  the  ground  beside  him. 

The  good  Squire's  heart  warmed  towards  the 
luckless  cosmopolite,  for  he  is  a  little  prone  to 
like  such  half-vagrant  characters.  He  cast  about 
ia  his  mind  how  he  should  contrive  once  more  to 
anchor  Slingsby  in  his  native  village.  Honest 
Jack  had  already  offered  him  a  present  shelter 
under  his  roof,  in  spite  of  the  hints,  and  winks, 
and  half  remonstrances  of  the  shrewd  Dame  Tib- 
bets  ;  but  how  to  provide  for  his  permanent  main- 
tenance, was  the  question.  Luckily,  the  Squire 
bethought  himself  that  the  village  school  was 
without  a  teacher,  A  little  further  conversation 
convinced  him  that  Slingsby  was  as  lit  for  that  as 
for  anything  else,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  seen 
awaying  the  rod  of  empire  in  the  very  echool- 
houae  where  he  had  often  been  horsed  in  the  days 
of  bis  boyhood. 
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Here  lio  has  remained  for  eereral  years,  and, 
being  honored  by  the  (wuntenwice  of  the  Squire, 
Olid  the  Tost  friendship  of  Mr.  Tibbeta,  he  hu 
grown  into  much  importance  and  consideTKtioii 
in  the  villuge.  I  am  told,  however,  that  he  still 
rIiows,  now  and  then,  a  degree  of  reetlessnees,  sod 
n  diapwition  to  rove  itbroad  again,  and  see  a  little 
more  of  the  world, — an  iuclination  which  seems 
piirticularly  to  haunt  him  about  spring  -  timet 
There  is  nothing  bo  difficult  to  conquer  as  (he 
vikgTMit  humor,  when  once  it  has  been  liilly  in- 
dulged. 

Since  I  have  heard  these  anecdotes  of  poor 
Slingsby,  I  have  more  than  once  mused  upon  lie 
picture  presented  bj  him  and  his  schoolmate 
Ready-Money  Jack,  on  their  coming  togethtsr  Again 
after  so  long  a  separation.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine between  lots  in  life,  where  each  is  attended 
with  iW  peculiar  discontents.  He  who  nerer 
leaves  his  home,  repines  at  his  mouotonoua  exist- 
ence, and  envies  the  traveller,  whose  life  ia  a  coa- 
tilaut  tissue  of  wonder  and  adventure ;  while  he 
who  is  tossed  about  the  world  looks  back  with  many 
n  sigh  to  the  safe  and  quiet  shore  which  he  has 
abandoned.  I  cannot  lielp  thinking,  however, 
that  the  man  who  stays  at  home,  and  cultivalca 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  daily  springing  up 
around  him,  stands  the  best  chance  for  happioees. 
There  is  nothing  so  lasciuating  to  a  young  mind 
as  the  idea  of  travelling ;  and  there  is  very  witch- 
craft in  the  old  phi-ase  found  in  every  nursei^ 
tale,  of  "  going  to  seek  one's  fortune."  A  oon- 
liiiual  change    of  place,    and    change    of  object. 
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promiaes  a  continual  succession  of  adventure  and 
gratification  of  c-uriositir.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  all  our  enjoyments,  and  every  desire  bears  its 
death  in  \t»  very  gratificaliou.  Curioeity  laH' 
guiahes  under  repealed  stimulaiila ;  novelties 
cease  to  excite  surprise  ;  until  at  leugth  wo  can- 
not wonder  even  at  a  miracle. 

He  who  has  sallied  forth  inio  the  world,  like 
poor  Slingsby,  full  of  sunny  anliinpations,  finds 
too  soon  how  different  the  dlslant  scene  becomes 
when  visited.  The  smooth  pkce  roughens  as  he 
approaches ;  the  wild  place  becomes  tame  and 
barren ;  the  fairy  tints  which  beguiled  him  on, 
Blill  fly  to  the  distant  hill,  or  gather  upon  the  land 
he  has  left  behind ;  and  every  part  of  the  land- 
scape seems  greener  than  the  spot  he  slnnds  on. 
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[]S*S»j|l  VYING  giyeu  the  reader  a  slight  sketdtl 
n  ^  H  '^^  ^'"''  ^''"'■gs  schoolmnster,  be  ma;  bvl 

hi?  school.     Aa  (he  Squire  lakes  much  i 
iti  the  eilucnllDn  of  the  neighboring  children,  ham 
put  iulo  the  hands  of  the  teaclier.  on  first  iDBbilI<V 
ing  him   in    office,  a   copy  of  Roger    ABchBin\il 
Schoolmofllor,  nnil  adTieed  him,  moreover,  t 
over  that  portioa  of  old   Peachem  which   treat)  ~\ 
of  the  duty  of  ranai«rs,  and  which  eoiKlumns  llie 
favorite  method  of  miikiiig  boys  wise  by  flagrlln- 

He  exhorled  Slingsby  not  to  break  down  or 
depress  the  free  spirit  of  the  l)oys,  by  liarabiiea>< 
and  slavish  fear,  but  to  lead  them  freely  and  joj 
ously  on  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  makiug 
pleasant  and  desirable  in  their  eyes.  He  wiriied 
to  see  the  youth  trained  np  in  the  manoera  anA 
habitu'les  of  the  peasantry  of  the  good  old  tiraeOa 
and  thus  (0  lay  a.  foundation  for  the  arcomplisbr 
raent    of  his    fiiTorite    object,  the  ret " 
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^Dglbh  customs  and  character.    He  recommcuded 
that  alt  tlie  aiicicut  holidays  should  bo  obe«rved, 
and  the  apurta  of  (he  boys,  in  their  hours  of  play, 
.  regulated  according  to  the    sifindnrd   authorities 
Uaid  down  m  Strutt ;  a  copy  of  whose  invaluable 
Bmrk,  decorated  with  plates,  was  deposited  in  the 
^■ebool-faouse.     Above  all,  he  exhorted  Ihe  peda- 
gogue to  abstain  trum  the  use  of  birth :  an  instini- 
ment  of  instruciioo  which  the  good  Squire  regards 
as  fit  only  for  the  coercion  of  brute  natures,  that 
mnot  be  reasoned  witli. 

Mr.  Sliugsby  ha^  followed  the  Squire's  instnic- 
i  to  the  best  of  his  disposition  and  ability, 
r  flogs  the  boys,  because  he  b  loo  easy, 
good-humorefl  a  creature  to  inflict  pain  on  a  woroi. 
He  is  bountiful  in  holidays,  because  he  loves  holi- 
days himself,  and  has  a  sympathy  with  tlie  urchins' 
iropBtience  of  conflneraent,  from  having  divers 
times  eEperieuced  its  irksomeness  during  the  time 
that  he  wea  seeing  the  world.  As  to  sports  and 
I,  the  boye  are  faithfully  exercised  iu  all 
,t  ore  on  record  :  quoits,  races,  prison-bars,  tip- 
•^  trap-ball,  bandy-ball,  wrestling,  leaping,  and 
I  not  The  only  misfortune  is,  that,  having 
iitished  the  birch,  honest  Stingsby  has  not  studied 
r  Ascham  suiHciently  to  find  out  a  substiiule, 
V  rather,  he  hea  not  the  management  in  his  na- 
o  apply  one ;  iiis  school,  therefore,  though 
f  Uio  happiest,  is  one  of  the  most  unruly 
in  the  country ;  and  never  was  a  pedagogue 
more  liked,  or  less  heeded,  by  his  disciples  tiian 
—  Slingsby. 
^v    He  has  lately  taken  a  coadjutor  worthy  of  him- 
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self;  being  another  stray  sheep  retnmed  I 
village  fold.     This  is  do  other  than  Uie  son  of  tJie  1 
musical  tailor,  who  had  bestowed  some  coet  upon  I 
his    education,  hoping   one    day  to    see  him  ar>  | 
rive  lit  the  dignity  of  au  exciseman,  or  &t  lent 
of  a  parish  clerk.     The  lud  grew  up,  howerer,  a 
idle  and  musical  ee  his  father ;  and,  being  capti-  I 
vated  by  the  drum  and  tife  of  a  recruiting  paity,  ] 
followed  them  off  to  the  army.     He  returned  not 
long   since,  out   of  money,  and   out  at    elbowa, 
the  prodigal  sod  of  the  village.      He  remained  fiv 
bome  lime  lounging  about  the  pluoe  in  half-ta 
tered  soldier's  dn«s,  with  a  foraging  cap  on  one  i 
side  of  his  head,  jerking  stones  across  the  brookt  I 
or  loitering  about  the  lavem-door,  a  burden  to  J 
lus  father,  and  regarded  with  great  coldness  by  all  1 
warm  householders. 

Something,  however,  drew  honest  Slingsbj  \ 
towards  the  youth.  It  might  be  the  kiuduen  h 
bore  to  his  father,  who  is  one  of  the  Bchootu 
tor's  great  cronies  ;  it  might  bo  that  secret  s; 
pathy  which  draws  men  of  vagrant  propensitiei  I 
toward  each  other ;  for  there  is  something  truly  1 
magnetic  in  the  vagabond  feeling ;  or  it  might  ht  1 
thai  he  remembered  the  time  when  he  himself  | 
had  come  back  like  this  youngster,  a  wreck  li 
native  place.  At  any  rale,  whatever  the  motive^  1 
Slingsby  drew  towajtis  the  youth.  They  I 
many  conversations  in  the  village  tup-room  abootfl 
foreign  parts,  and  the  various  scenes  and  plaoca  I 
they  had  witnessed  during  their  wayfiuing  abaul  1 
the  world.  The  more  Slingsby  talked  with  him,  1 
the  more  he  found  him  to  his  ta^te  ;  and  finding  | 
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him  almoat  as  learned  as  hinM^lT,  he  forthwith  en- 
gaged him  03  an  assislont,  or  usher,  in  the  school. 
Under  such  admiroble  tuition,  the  school,  as 
may  be  supposed,  flourishes  apace  ;  and  if  the 
scholars  do  not  become  versed  in  all  the  holiday 
acpomplishnients  of  tlie  good  old  times,  to  the 
Squu^'a  heart's  content,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
their  lcacber».  The  prodigtd  son  has  become  al- 
most as  popular  among  the  boya  as  the  pedagogue 
himself.  His  inslructious  are  not  limited  to  achool- 
houra ;  and  having  inherited  the  musical  taste 
and  talents  of  his  iather,  he  has  biilen  the  whole 
Bchool  with  the  mania.  He  is  a  great  liand  at 
beatiDg  a  drum,  which  is  often  heard  mmbllDg 
from  the  rear  of  the  school-house.  He  is  leaching 
half  the  boys  of  the  village,  also,  to  play  the  Gfe, 
aad  the  pandean  pipes  ;  and  they  weary  the  whole 
neighborhood  with  their  vague  pipings,  as  they  sit 
perched  on  stiles,  or  loitering  about  the  baru-doors 
in  the  evenings.  Among  the  other  exercises  of 
the  school,  al»o,  he  has  introduced  the  ancient  art 
of  arehery,  one  of  the  Squire's  favorite  themes, 
with  such  success,  that  the  whipsters  roam  in  tru- 
ant bauds  about  the  neighborhood,  practising  with 
Uieir  bows  and  arrows  upon  the  birds  of  the  air, 
Sknd  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  not  unfrequeutly 
making  a  foray  into  the  Squire's  domains,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  gamekeepers.  In  a  word, 
BO  completely  are  the  ancient  English  customs 
And  habiis  cultivated  at  this  school,  that  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  Squire  should  live  lo  see 
one  of  his  poetic  visions  realized,  and  a  brood 
reared  up,  worthy  successors  to  Robin  Hood,  and 
his  merry  gang  of  outlaws. 
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JHirtWaJN  one  of  my  visits  to  the  yillage  wil 
DC  jSjl  Muster  Simon,  he  proposed  (Lot  ws 
l"^-^"^!  should  stop  at  the  inn,  which  he  wished 
to  show  me,  as  a  spedmeu  of  a  real  country 
the  headquarters  of  vilkge  gossip.  I  had  rc- 
iDBrketl  it  before,  in  my  pemnibulalioiu  about  ibe 
place.  It  has  a  deep  old-fashioDcd  |>urcb,  leading 
into  a  targe  hall,  which  eervea  for  tttp-room 
travellers'-room  ;  hayiog  a  wide  fireplaoe,  with 
high-backed  settles  on  each  side,  where  the  mat 
men  of  the  village  gossip  over  their  ale,  and 
their  sesaioni)  during  die  long  winter  evenings. 
The  loudlord  is  an  easy,  iudolent  fellow,  sbt^ied 
a  little  like  one  of  his  own  beer-bnrrels,  and  is  apl 
to  stand  gossiping  at  his  own  door,  with  his  wigj 
on  one  side,  and  his  bauds  in  his  pockets,  whitaLJ 
bis  wife  aud  daughter  attend  to  cunlomera. 
wife,  however,  is  fiilly  competent  to  manage  the 
establishment ;  and,  iiidceil.  from  long  baUtud^ 
rules  over  all  the  frequenters  of  the  lap-room  M 
completely  as  if  they  were  her  dependents  sad 
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not  her  jiairons.  Not  a  veteran  nle-bibber  but 
pays  hoiniige  to  her,  tiaving,  do  doubt,  otleti  been 
in  her  arreara.  I  have  already  hinted  tliut  ahe  is 
on  very  good  terma  with  Ready-Money  Jack. 
He  was  a  sweetheart  of  tiers  in  early  life,  and  has 
always  countenanced  the  tAvem  oa  her  accoiiut. 
Indeed,  he  is  quite  a  "  cock  of  ihe  walk  "  at  the 
Bp-room. 

As  we  approached  the  inn,  we  heard  some  one 
talking  with  great  volubility,  and  distinguished 
the  ominous  words,  "  taxes,"  "  poor's  rates,"  and 
"agricultural  distress."  It  proved  to  be  a  thin, 
loquacious  fellow,  who  had  pciuied  the  Inndlord 
up  in  one  comer  of  the  porch,  with  his  hands  in 
bis  pockets,  listening  with  an  air  of  tlie  most  va- 
cant acquiescence. 

The  sight  seemed  to  have  a  curious  etTcct  on 
Master  Simon,  as  he  squeezed  my  arm,  and  alter- 
ing liis  course,  sheered  wide  of  the  poi'ch,  as 
though  he  had  not  had  any  idea  of  entering. 
This  evident  evasion  induced  me  to  notice  the 
orator  more  particularly.  Ho  was  meagre,  but 
active  in  his  make,  with  a  long,  pale,  bilious  face  ; 
B  black  beard,  so  ill-sLaven  as  to  leave  marks  of 
blood  on  Ilia  shirt-collar ;  a  feverish  eye,  and  a. 
hat  sharpened  up  at  the  sides  into  a  most  prag- 
matical shape.  He  bad  a  newspaper  in  his  hand, 
and  seemed  to  be  commenting  on  its  contents,  to 
the  thorough  conviction  of  mine  host. 

At  sight  of  Master  Simon  the  landlord  was  evi- 
dently a  little  iturried,  and  began  to  rub  his  hands, 
edge  away  from  his  corner,  and  make  several  pro- 
fcond  publican  bows ;  while  the  orator  took  no 
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Other  notice  of  my  oompimion  than  lo  talk  rather 
louder  than  befi>re,  nnd  with  as  I  ihaught,  some- 
ihiag  of  an  air  of  defiance.  Master  Simon,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  before  said,  sheered  off  Irom  the 
porch,  aiid  passed  on,  pressing  raj  arm  within  bb, 
and  whispering  as  we  got  by,  in  a  tone  of  awe 
and  horror,  "  Tliat  'b  a  radical  I  he  reads  Cob- 
bett ! " 

I  endeavored  to  get  a  more  particular  accouut 
of  him  from  my  companion,  but  he  seemed  un- 
willing even  to  tulk  about  him,  answering  only  to 
general  terms,  that  he  was  "  a  cursed  buay  fblloiT, 
that  had  a  confounded  trick  of  talking,  and  ira> 
apt  to  bother  one  about  the  national  debt,  and  such 
nonsense  ; "  from  which  I  suspected  that  Master 
Simon  hud  been  rendered  wary  of  him  by  aoine 
accidental  encounter  on  the  tield  of  argument ; 
for  these  radictils  are  continually  roving  about  in 
quest  of  wordy  warfare,  and  never  so  hBj)py  u 
when  tliey  can  tilt  a  gentleman  logician  out  of 
hia  saddle. 

On  subsequent  inquiry  my  suspicions  have  been 
confirmed.  I  find  the  radical  has  but  recently 
founil  his  way  into  the  village,  where  he  threatens 
to  commit  fearful  devastations  with  liis  doctrines. 
He  has  already  made  two  or  three  complete  con- 
verts, or  new  lights ;  lias  shaken  the  faith  of 
several  others ;  and  has  grievously  (iiizxled  the 
brains  of  many  of  the  oldest  villagers,  who  had 
never  thought  about  politics,  nor  scarce  anything 
else,  during  their  whole  lives. 

He  is  lean  and  meagre  from  the  constant  rest- 
lessness of  mind  and  body  ;  worrying  about  wiib 
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&ewBpaper9  and  pamphlets  in  bis  pockets,  which 
he  ia  ready  lo  pull  out  on  all  occasions.  He  has 
shocked  several  of  the  slanchest  Tillagers,  by 
talking  lightly  of  the  Squiru  and  his  lainilj ; 
and  hinting  that  it  would  be  better  the  pork 
ehould  be  cut  up  into  small  farms  and  kitchen- 
gardens,  or  feed  good  multon  instead  of  worthless 

er. 

He  is  a  great  Ibom  in  the  sight  of  the  Squire^ 
'wbo  is  sadly  afraid  tiiat  he  will  introduce  politics 
into  the  village,  and  turn  it  into  an  unhappy, 
Uiinking  oommimiiy.  He  is  a  still  greater  grier- 
ance  to  IVIaster  Simon,  who  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  sway  the  political  opinions  of  the  place, 
without  much  cost  of  learning  or  logic ;  but  has 
been  much  puzzled  of  late  to  weed  out  the  doubts 
ftnd  heresies  already  sown  by  this  champion  of  re- 
form. Indeed,  the  lader  baa  taken  complete  com- 
mand  at  the  tap-room  of  the  tavern,  not  ho  much 
because  he  has  convinced,  as  because  he  baa  out- 
talked  all  the  old-established  oracles.  The  apoth- 
ecary, with  all  his  philosophy,  was  as  naught 
before  him.  He  has  convinced  and  converted  the 
IsndJord  at  least  a  dozen  times ;  who,  however, 
is  liable  to  be  convinced  and  converted  the  other 
way  by  the  next  person  with  whom  he  talks.  It 
is  true  the  radical  has  a  violent  antagonist  in  the 
landlady,  who  is  vehemently  loyal,  and  thorough- 
ly devoted  to  the  king,  llnater  Simon,  and  tlie 
Squire.  She  now  and  then  comes  out  upon  the 
reformer  with  all  the  fierceness  of  a  eatro'-mouu- 
tain,  and  does  not  spare  her  own  sofl-headed  hus- 
twnd  for  listening  to  what  she  terms  such  '■  low- 
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lived  politics."  Wlint  makes  the  good  woman 
the  more  violent,  is  ihe  perfect  coolness  with 
which  the  radicnl  listens  to  her  attacks,  dr&wing 
his  (aixi  up  into  a  provoking,  supercilious  smile; 
and  when  she  has  talked  herself  out  of  breath, 
r)uieily  aekiiig  her  for  a  la^te  of  her  home- 
brewed. 

The  only  person  in  any  way  a  mateh  for  this 
redoubtable  polilician  ia  Ready-Money  Jack  Tib- 
bets  ;  who  maintains  his  stand  in  the  tap-room, 
in  defiance  of  the  radicnl  and  all  bis  works.  Jm± 
is  one  of  the  most  loyal  men  in  the  country,  with- 
out being  able  to  reason  about  the  matter.  He 
bus  that  admirable  quality  for  a  tough  srgner, 
also,  that  he  never  knows  when  he  is  beaL  He 
has  half  a  dozen  old  maxims,  which  he  adranoes 
01)  all  occasions,  and  though  liis  antagonist  niay 
overturn  them  ever  so  often,  yet  he  always  bring! 
lliem  anew  to  the  field.  He  is  like  the  robber  ia 
Ario^lo,  who,  though  his  bead  might  be  cut  off 
ludf  a  hundred  times,  yet  whipped  it  on  his  should 
ders  again  in  a  tmnkling,  and  returned  as  sout 
a  roan  as  ever  to  the  charge. 

Whatever  does  nut  square  with  Jack's  simp 
and  obvious  creed,  he  sets  down  for  "  Frem 
p>litica  "  ;  for,  notwithslnuding  the  pence,  he  cai 
not  be  persuaded  tliat  the  French  are  not  sii 
liiying  plots  to  ruin  the  nulion.  and  to  get  hold  c 
llie  Bank  of  England.  The  radical  attempted 
overwhelm  him  one  day  by  n  long  passage 
a  newspaper;  but  Jack  neither  reads  nor  belie^^'f 
in  newspapers.  In  reply,  he  gave  him  one  of  ^tJit 
stanzas  which  he  has  by  heart  from  his  favor-?f^ 
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■sd  iDdeed  oa\j  author,  olil  Tusser,  atid  wliit-h  fae 
ctdls  Ilia  Giolden  Kule»  : 

"  Leave  prineei*  sffun  undestsnled  on, 
And  lead  to  eu«b  doings  oa  tlsud  ibve  upon; 
Fear  God,  and  oflimd  not  the  king  nor  hii  lava, 
And  keep  thvaelf  oat  uf  thu  magiBtrala'a  claws." 

When  Tilibeta  had  pronouiiceJ  this  with  great 
cmplitisis,  he  pulled  out  a  well-lilled  leathern 
purse,  took  out  a  handful  of  gold  and  eilrer,  paid 
his  score  ut  the  bar  with  great  putictiiality,  re- 
tained his  money,  piece  by  piece,  tuto  his  purse, 
his  purse  into  hia  pocket,  whicli  he  buttoned  up ; 
Bnd  theu,  giving  his  cudgel  a  stout  thump  upon 
the  floor,  and  bidding  the  radical  "  good  morning, 
wr  !"  with  the  tone  of  a  man  who  conceives  he 
has  completely  doue  for  his  aiitngonist,  he  walked 
with  lionlike  gravity  out  of  the  house.  Two  or 
three  of  Jack's  admirers  who  were  present,  and 
had  been  atraid  to  take  the  field  themselves, 
looked  upon  this  as  a  perfect  triumph,  and  winked 
at  each  other  ivhen  the  radical's  hack  was  turned. 
"Ay,  ay  !  "  said  mine  host,  as  soon  as  the  radicid 
was  out  of  hearing,  -  let  old  Jack  alone ;  I  'U 
irairanl  he  '11  give  him  his  own  !  " 


!! 


a  grove  of  tall  wtks  and  1 
s  a  terrace-walk,  just  on  ti 
I  of  the  garden,  is  an  aucient  rookeiy; 
wliich  is  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  id 
the  Squire's  rural  domains.  The  old  gentleman 
sets  great  store  by  his  rooks,  and  will  not  suffer 
one  of  them  to  be  killed ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  hnve  increased  amazingly  :  the  tree-tops  are  -^ 
loaded  with  their  nests ;  they  have  eucroached^^H 
upon  the  great  avenue,  and  even  established  iig  -u 
times  long  past  a  colony  among  the  elms  n"**  ™1 
pines  of  the  church-yard,  which,  like  other  diston-^^nt 
colonies,  has  already  thrown  off  allegiance  to  tli  m  le 
mothc  r-country. 

The  rooks  are  looked  upon  by  the  Squire  as  .  R 
very  ancient  and  honorable  line  of  gentry,  liigh~l^Hlj 
aristocratical  in  their  notions,  fond  of  place,  n^r~  nd 

attached  to  church  and  state ;  as  ihcir  buildi ^n^ 

BO  loftily,  keeping  about  churches  and  cathedn^^sk 


the  venerable  groves  of  old  castles  a 


manor-houses,  sufQciently  manifests.     The   j^^   xf  I 
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(^inton  thus  expressed  by  the  Squire  put  tne 
upoQ  observing  more  narrowly  these  very  re- 
spectable birds ;  for  I  confess,  to  my  shame,  I 
had  been  apt  to  confound  them  with  their  eousina- 
german  the  crows,  to  wliom,  at  the  first  glance, 
iLey  bear  so  great  a  family  resemblance.  Noth- 
ing, it  sccma,  could  be  more  unjust  or  injurious 
than  such  a  mistake.  The  rooks  and  crows  ore, 
among  the  feathered  tribes,  what  the  Spaniards 
and  Fortugnese  are  among  nations,  —  the  least 
loving,  in  consequence  of  ibelr  neighborhood  and 
nmilarity.  The  rooks  are  old-established  house- 
keepers, high-minded  gentlefolk,  who  have  had 
their  hereditary  abodes  time  out  of  mind  ;  but  aa 
to  the  poor  crows,  tliey  are  a  kind  of  vagabond, 
predatory,  gypsy  race,  roving  about  the  country 
without  any  settled  home  j  "  their  hands  are 
a^inst  everybody,  and  everybody's  against  them," 
and  they  are  gibbeted  in  every  cornfield.  Master 
Simon  assures  me  that  a  female  rook,  who  should 
80  far  forget  herself  as  to  consort  with  a  crow, 
would  inevitably  bQ  disinherited,  and  indeed 
would  be  totally  discarded  by  nil  her  genteel  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  Squire  is  very  watchful  over  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  his  sable  neighbors.  As  to  Mas- 
ter Simon,  he  even  pretends  to  know  many  of 
tiem  by  sight,  and  to  have  given  names  to  them  ; 
he  points  out  several,  which  he  says  are  old  heads 
of  families,  and  compares  Ihem  to  worthy  old  cit- 
izens, beforehand  in  the  world,  that  wear  cocked 
bats,  and  silver  buckles  in  their  shoes.  Notwilh- 
■tondiug  the  protecting  benevolence  of  the  Squire, 
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nnd  their  being  residents  in  bis  empire,  ihe^seera 
lo  ncknotvledge  no  allegiance,  and  to  hold  no  in- 
leivourse  or  intimacy.  Their  airy  tenements  are 
built  dlmoat  out  of  the  reach  of  gunefaot ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  vicinity  to  the  Hall,  tbey 
maintain  n  moat  reserved  and  distrustful  shynesfl 
of  mankind. 

There  is  one  season  of  the  year,  however, 
which  brings  all  birds  in  a  manner  to  a  Icvct,iind 
tames  tbe  pride  of  the  lotiiast  high-flier,  which  is 
the  seasou  of  building  their  nests.  This  takes 
place  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  foreat-irees 
first  begin  to  show  their  buds,  and  the  long,  withy 
end')  of  the  branches  to  turn  green  ;  when  the  wild 
strawlierry  and  otiier  herbage  of  the  sheltered 
woodlands  put  forth  thuir  tender  and  tinted  leaves  i 
and  the  daisy  and  the  primrose  peep  trom  under 
the  heilges.  At  this  time  there  is  a  general  bustle 
among  the  feathered  tribes ;  an  incessant  but- 
tering about,  and  a  cheerful  chirping ;  indicative, 
like  the  germination  of  the  vegetiAte  world,  of 
the  reviving  life  and  fecundity  of  the  year. 

It  is  then  that  the  rooks  forget  their  usual 
Btaleliness,  and  their  shy  and  lol^y  habits.  InsienJ 
of  keeping  up  in  the  high  regions  of  the  lur, 
swinging  on  the  bree/y  tree-tops,  and  looking 
down  with  sovereign  contempt  upon  the  humble 
crawlers  upon  earth,  they  are  fain  lo  throw  off 
for  a  time  the  dignity  of  the  gentleman,  to  oomc 
down  to  the  ground,  and  put  on  the  painstaking 
and  industrious  ehantcterofa  laborer.  They  now 
lose  their  nattiral  shyness,  beoome  fearless  and  . 
Eamiliar,  and  may  be  seen  plying  about  in  all  d!-  J 
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rections,  with  an  nir  of  great  assiduity,  in  Bearcli 
of  buildiiig-materiiJs.  Every  now  and  then  yonr 
path  will  be  crossed  by  one  of  theae  busy  old 
gentlemen,  worrying  about  with  awkwnrd  guit,  as 
if  troubled  with  the  gout,  or  with  corns  on  his 
toes  i  casting  about  many  a.  prying  look  j  turning 
down  first  one  eye,  then  the  other,  in  earnest  con- 
wderatjon,  npon  every  straw  he  meets  with  ;  until, 
etpyiug  some  mighty  twig,  large  enough  lo  make 
A  rafter  for  his  air-castle,  he  will  aeize  upon  il 
with  avidity,  and  hurry  away  with  it  to  the  tree- 
lop  ;  fearing,  apparently,  lest  you  should  dispute 
with  him  the  invaluable  prize. 

Like  other  castle-buildi'rs,  these  airy  architects 
seem  rather  fanciful  in  the  materials  with  which 
they  build,  and  to  like  tlioae  moat  which  come 
tVom  B  distance.  Thus,  though  there  are  abun- 
dance of  dry  twigs  on  the  surrounding  trees,  yet 
they  never  think  of  making  use  of  thera,  but  go 
foraging  in  distant  lands,  and  come  sailing  home 
one  by  one.  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  eaeli  bear- 
ing in  his  bill  some  precious  piece  of  timber. 

Nor  must  I  avoid  mentioning,  what,  I  grieve 
to  say,  rather  derogates  from  the  grave  and  hon- 
orable character  of  these  Eincient  gentlefolk,  that, 
during  the  architectural  season,  they  are  subject 
to  great  dissensions  among  themselves  ;  that  they 
make  no  scruple  to  defraud  and  plunder  each 
Other :  and  that  sometimes  the  rookery  is  a  scene 
of  hideous  brawl  and  commotion,  in  consequence 
of  some  delinquency  of  the  kind.  One  of  the 
partners  generally  remains  on  the  nest  lo  guard 
it  from  depredation ;  and  I  have  seen  severe  con- 
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testa,  when  Kiioe  siy  neighbor  has  endeavored  to 
filch  Bwajr  a  templing  raAer  that  htul  captivated 
his  oye.  As  I  nm  not  williug  hoj^liij  to  admit 
Bay  suHpicion  dcrogalorj'  to  the  general  character 
of  so  worshipful  a  people,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
these  larcenies  discountennnced  by  the  tugfaer 
classes,  and  even  rigorously  punished  by  those  in 
authority  i  for  I  have  now  and  then  seen  a  whole 
gang  of  rooks  fall  upon  the  nest  of  some  indi- 
vidual, pull  it  oil  to  pieces,  cany  off  the  epoib,  and  ' 
even  buffet  the  luckless  proprietor.  I  have  con- 
cluded thb  to  be  A  signal  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him,  by  the  officers  of  the  police,  for  some  pUiering 
misdemeanor ;  or,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  crew  of 
bailiff*!'  carrying  an  execution  into  his  house. 

I    have    been    amused  with    another  of  their 
movements  during  tlie  building-eeasoo.    The  stew- 
ard has  suffered  a  considerable  number  of  sheep 
(o  graze  on  a  lawn  near  the  house,  somewhat  to 
the  aimoyanco  of  the  Squire,  who  thinks  this  ad 
innovation  on  the  dignity  of  a  park,  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  deer  only.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  b  a  green  knoU,  nbt  far  from  the  drawing- 
room  window,  where  the  ewes  and  Iambs  are  »o 
customed  (o  assemble    towards  cveuiug,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  setting  sun.     No  sooner  were  they  J 
gathered  here,  at  the  time  when  these  politic  birdi  f 
were  building,  than  a  stately  old  rook,  who  Mas-  1 
ter  Simon  o^ured  rae  was  the  chief  magistrals  ' 
of  tJiis  community,  would  settle  down  upon  ^M    ' 
head  of  one  of  the    ewes,  who,  seeming  imoMi*    : 
Rcious  of  this  condescenaioD,  would    desist  from   | 
grazing,  and  stand  fixed  in  motionless  i 
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,of  her  auguat  burden  j  tlie  rest  of  the  rookery 
irould  then  come  wheeling  down,  in  imitation  of 
their  lender,  uniil  every  ewe  hod  two  or  three  of 
them  cawiiig,  and  flullering,  and  battling  upon 
her  back.  Whether  tlicy  requited  the  aubmisaion 
of  the  aheep  by  levying  a  conU'ibiition  upon  their 
fleece  for  the  benefit  of  the  rookery,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain ;  though  I  presume  ihey  followed  the  usual 
eoetom  of  prelecting  powers. 

The  latter  part  of  May  is  llie  time  of  great 
tribulation  among  the  rookeries,  when  the  young 
are  just  able  lo  leave  the  nests,  and  balance  them- 
selves on  ihe  neighboring  branches.  Now  coiues 
on  the  aeaaon  of  "  rook-shooling,"  —  a  terrible 
elanghler  of  the  innocents.  Tlie  Squire,  of  course, 
prohibit  t^l  invasion  of  the  kiod  on  his  leirito- 
rie»';  but  I  am  told  tlmt  a  himeniable  havoc  takes 
place  in  the  colony  about  the  olil  church.  Upon 
this  devoied  commonwealth  the  vilLigc  charges 
"  with  all  ila  chivalry."  Every  idle  wighl,  lucky 
enough  to  pos.%ss  an  old  gun  or  blunderbuss,  to- 
gether with  all  Ihe  archery  of  Slingsb/a  school- 
takes  the  field  on  the  occasion.  In  vain  does  the 
little  parson  interfere,  or  remonstrate,  in  angry 
tones,  from  his  study-window  thot  looks  into  the 
church-yard ;  there  is  a  continual  popping  from 
morning  till  night.  Being  no  great  marksmen, 
their  shots  are  not  often  effective ;  but  every  now 
and  then  a  great  shout  from  the  besieging  army 
of  bumpkins  makes  known  the  downfall  of  some 
unlucky  squab  rook,  which  comes  to  the  ground 
with  the  emphasis  of  a  squashed  apple-dumpling. 

Nor    is  the  rookery  entirely  free  from  other 
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>ublc9  and  disaslcrs.  In  bo  ariBtocraticftt  and 
lofly-raiaded  a  community,  which  boasts  m  muctiM 
andent  blood  ftnd  bereditury  pride,  ic  Is  tutwal 
D  suppose  that  questions  of  etiquette  will  eome- 
imes  arise,  and  affaire  of  houor  ensue.  In  fact, 
liis  is  vety  otlen  the  case  ;  bitter  quarrels  break 
ut  between  individuals,  which  produce  sad  scuf- 
Hings  on  the  tree-lops,  and  I  have  mope  than  once 
seen  a  i-eguiar  dut^l  between  two  doughty  heroes 
of  the  rookery.  Their  field  of  battle  is  generally 
the  air ;  imd  their  contest  is  mauAgcd  in  the  tnoA 
sdenlific  and  elegant  maimer ;  wheeling  round 
and  round  each  other,  and  towering  higher  and 
higher,  to  get  the  vantage-ground,  until  ihey  sonw- 
times  disappear  in  the  clouds  before  the  combat 
is  determined. 

They  have  alao  fierce  comhab^  now  and  then 
with  an  invading  hawk,  and  will  drive  htm  off 
from  their  lerritaries  by  a  poue  comilahu.  Tbey 
are  aUo  extremely  tenacious  of  iheir  domains,  and 
will  sufler  no  other  bird  to  inhabit  the  grove  <X 
its  vicinity.  A  very  ancient  and  respectable  oM* 
bachelor  owl  had  for  a  long  time  his  lodgings  ia 
a  comiir  of  the  grove,  but  has  been  fairly  ejected 
by  the  rooks  ;  and  has  retired,  disgusted  with  the 
world,  to  a  neighboring  wood,  where  he  leads  Ihe 
life  of  a  hermit,  and  makes  nightly  coinpluuta  of 
hi  a  ill  treat  men  L 

The  hootings  of  this  unhappy  gentlemaa  may 
generally  be  heanl  in  the  still  evenings,  when  tin 
rooks  are  all  at  rest ;  and  I  have  often  listened  U 
tjietn,  of  a  moonlight  niglil,  with  a  kind  of  m^ieii- 
ous  gratification.    This  grey-bearded  misanthropy 
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c»urae,  IB  higUy  respected  by  the  Squire  ;  but 

aervanta  have  superstitious  notions  tkboul  him  ; 

lid  be  dilflcult  to  get  ihe  dairy-miiid  lo 

inture  after  dark  near  to  the  wood  which  lie 

ibiCs. 

Besides  the  private  quarrels  of  the  rooks,  there 
are  other  misfortunes  to  which  ihcy  are  liable,  and 
which  oflen  bring  distress  into  the  most  respect- 
able families  of  the  rookery-  Having  lliu  true 
barunitil  spirit  of  the  good  old  feuJa]  times,  ihey 
Apt  now  and  then  to  issue  forth  from  their 
les  on  a  foray,  and  lay  the  plebeian  fields  of 
'ttie  neighboring  country  under  contribution  ;  in 
the  course  of  which  chivalrous  expeditions  tliey 
DOW  and  then  get  a  shot  from  the  ruitly  artillery 
of  BoniB  refroetory  fiirjner.  Occasionally,  too, 
ivhile  they  are  quietly  taking  the  air  beyond  the 
park,  boundaries,  they  have  the  incantion  to  come 
within  reach  of  the  tmant  bowmen  of  Slingsby*! 
Bdiool,  and  receive  a.  Hight  shot  from  some  un- 
lucky arcliin's  arrow.  Id  such  case  the  wounded 
adventurer  will  sometimes  hare  just  strength 
enough  to  bring  himself  home,  and,  giving  up  the 
^ost  at  the  rookery,  will  lioog  dangling  *'  oil 
abroad  "  on  a  bough,  like  a  thief  on  a  gibbet :  an 
awfol  warning  to  his  friends,  and  an  object  of 
great  cominiseratiou  to  the  Squire. 

But,  maugre  all  these  untoward  incidents,  the 
rooks  have,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy  holiday  life 
of  it.  When  their  young  ure  reared,  and  fairly 
laundied  upon  their  native  element,  the  air,  the 
cares  of  the  old  folks  seem  over,  and  they  resunie 
all  their  aristocralical   dignity  and    idleness.     I 
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have  envied  ihem  the  enjoyment  which  they  t^K  I 
pear  to  have  in  their  ethereal  heights,  sporting 
with  clamorous  exultation  about  their  lofly  bow- 
ere ;  sometimea    hoveling   over  them,  sonietiine) 
partially  alighting  upon  the  topmost  branch^,  and 
there    balaiiciug    with   outstretched    wings,    and 
swinging  iu  the  breeze.     Sometimes  they  si 
take  a  fashionable  drive  to  the  church,  and  a 
tberaselvea  by  circling  in  wry  rings  about  its  spiral  ■ 
at  other  times  a  mere  garrisou  ia  left  at  bomal 
to  mount  guard  in  their  stronghold  at  the  grovi^  I 
while  (he  rest  roam  abroad    to    enjoy    the  f 
weather.     About  sunset  the  gnrrison  gives  ooiia 
of  thi;ir  return  ;  their  faint  cawing  wiU  be  h 
from  a  great  distance,  and  they  will  be  seem  fir  ■ 
olT  like  a  sable  cloud,  and  then,  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  Ihey  all  come   BonriDg  home.     Then  they 
perform  several  grand  circuits  in  the  air,  over  the 
Hall  and  garden,  wheeling  cloeer  and  closer,  until 
they  gnuluoUy  settle  down  ;  when  a  prodigioos 
cawing  lakes  place,  as  though  they  were  relating 
their  day's  adventures. 

I  like  at  such  times  to  walk  about  tliese  dusky 
groves,  and  hear  the  various  sounds  of  theae  airy 
people  roosted  so  high  above  me.  As  the  gloom 
increases,  their  conversation  subsides,  and  tbey 
gradually  drop  asleep ;  but  every  now  aud  th« 
there  is  a  querulous  note,  aa  if  some  one  was 
quarrelling  for  a  pillow,  or  a  little  more  of  the 
blankeu  It  is  late  iti  the  evening  before  they 
completely  sink  to  repose,  and  then  their  old  anch- 
orite neighbor,  the  owl,  tK'gins  his  lonely  hooting^ 
fiiim  his  bachelor's-hall,  m  the  wood. 


^S  I  was  lying  :n  bed  thb  moniing,  enjoy- 
g  one  of  thoae  half  dreamB,  half  rev- 
I  eries,  which  are  so  pleasant  id  the  coun- 
tiy,  when  the  birds  are  singing  about  the  window, 
and  the  sunbeams  peeping  tlirough  the  curtains,  I 
was  roused  hj  the  sound  of  music.  On  going 
down-stairs,  I  found  a  uumher  of  villagers,  dressed 
in  their  holiday  clothes,  bearing  a  pole  ornamented 
with  gEirlanda  and  ribbons,  and  accompanied  by 
the  vill^c  band  of  music,  under  the  direction  of 
the  tailor,  the  pale  fellow  who  plays  on  the  eliiri- 
net.  They  hail  all  sprigs  of  hawthorn,  or,  as  it 
is  called, "  the  May,"  in  their  hats,  and  had  brought 
green  branches  and  (lowers  to  decortite  the  Hall 
doors  and  windows.  They  had  come  to  give  no- 
tice that  the  May-pole  was  reared  on  the  green, 
and  lo  invite  the  household  to  witness  the  sports. 
The  Hall,  according  to  custom,  became  a  scene 
of  hnrry  and  delighted  confusion.     The  servanls 
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were  bU  agog  wilh  yia.j  and  music ;  and  there 
was  no  keeping  either  the  tonguea  or  the  feet  of 
the  maiila  quiet,  who  were  uitii^ipatiitg  the  spoils 
of  the  green,  and  the  evening  danci?. 

I  repaired  to  the  viltuge  at  an  early  hour  10 
enjoy  the  merry-making.  The  morning  was  pare 
and  sunny,  aueh  bb  a  May  morning  is  always  de- 
ecribed.  The  fields  were  white  wilh  daisies,  the 
hawthorn  was  covered  with  its  fragrant  blossom^ 
the  bee  hummed  about  every  bank,  and  the  swal- 
low pluyed  high  in  the  air  about  the  vilhige  stee- 
ple. It  was  one  of  those  geainl  daya  when  we 
seem  to  draw  in  pleasure  with  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  and  to  feel  happy  we  know  not  why. 
Whoever  has  felt  the  worth  of  worthy  man,  ac\ 
doted  on  lovely  woman,  will,  on  such  a  day,  t 
them  tenderly  to  mind,  and  feel  his  heart  all  tlive 
with  long-buried  recollections.  '■  For  Uienne," 
says  the  excellent  romance  of  King  Arthur, 
"  lovers  call  ageyne  to  their  mynde  old  gentilnes 
and  old  servyse,  and  many  kind  dedes,  that  v 
forgotten  by  neglygence." 

Before  reaching  the  village.  I  saw  the  May- 
pole towering  above  the  cottages,  witli  its 
garlands  and  Btreameni,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
music.  Booths  had  been  eet  up  near  it,  for  the 
reception  of  company ;  and  a  bower  of  greea  ' 
bmneliea  and  flowers  for  the  Queen  of  Hay,  a 
fresh,  roey-cheeked  girl  of  the  village. 

A  band  of  morris-daucers  were  capering  on 
the  green  in  their  liintastic  dresses,  jingling  with 
hawks'  bells,  with  n  boy  dressed  up  as  Maid  Msr 
riun,  and  the  attendant  fool  rattling  his  box  to  | 
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BoTIect  contributions  from  ihe  bj-standers.     The 
■gypsy-women  loo  were  alrenJy  plying  ibeir  mya- 
■  teiy  in  by-corners  of  tlie  village,  reaiUiig  tlie  hnnds 
I  of  the  simple  country-girls,  anil  no  doubt  promis- 
1  ing  them  all  good  huabanda  and  tribes  of  ciiildren. 
The  Squire  mnde  his  appearance  in  the  course 
I  of  the  morning,  nltended  by  the  pBrson,  and  wae 
■•teccived  with    loud    aeclamntioDs.     lie  mingled 
^axQong  the    country  people  throughout  the  day, 
\  giviug  and  receiving  pleasure  wherever  he  went 
The  amuBemeiits  uf  the  day  were  under  the  man- 
agement of  Slingsby,  the  schoolmnster,  who  is  not 
merely  lord  of  raiBrule  in  liia  school,  but  master  of 
the  revele  lo  the  village,     lie  was  bustling  about 
with  the  perplexed  and  anxious  air  of  a  man  who 
has  the  oppressive  burden  of  promoting  other  peo- 
ple's merriment  upon  his  mind.     He  hud  involved 
himself  in  a  dozen  scmpes  in  consequence  of  a 
politic  intrigue,  which,  by  the  by,  KLi^ter  Simon 
and  tlie  Oxonian  were  at  the  bottom  of,  which  had 
for  its  object  tlie  election  of  the  Queen  of  May. 
Be  luul  met  with  violent  opposUigu  from  a  taction 
of  ale-drinkers,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  bouncing 
bar-nmid,  the  daughter  of  tlie  innkeeper  ;  but  he 
bad  been  too  strongly  backed  not  to   carry  hia 
point,  though  it  shows  tliat  these  rural  crowns, 
like  all  othera,  are  objects  of  great  ambition  and 
heart--buming.     I    am    told    that   Master  Simon 
takes  great  interest,  though  in  an  imderhand  way, 
in  the  election  of  these    Mny-day  Queens  ;  and 
that  the  chaplet  is  generally  secured  for  some  rus- 
tic beauty  who  has  found  favor  in  his  eyes, 
lu  the  course  of  the  day  iliere  were  various 
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games  of  streogtli  and  agility  on  the  green,  at 
which  a  knot  of  village  veterans  presided,  as 
judges  of  the  lisla.  Aniong  tbeee  R«adjr'-Money 
Jack  took  the  leud,  looking  with  a  learned  and  crit- 
ical eye  on  the  merila  of  the  different  candidates  ; 
and  though  he  was  very  laconic,  and  sometimes 
merely  expresatjd  himself  by  a  nod,  it  was  evident 
his  opinions  far  outweighed  those  uf  the  most  lo- 
quacious. 

Yaung  Jack  Tibbels  was  the  hero  of  the  day, 
and  carried  off  moat  of  the  prizes,  though  insome 
of  the  feats  of  agility  ho  was  rivnlled  by  the 
"  prodigal  son,"  who  appeared  much  in  hia  ele- 
ment ou  this  occasion ;  but  his  most  formidable 
competitor  was  the  notorious  gypsy,  the  redoubt- 
able "  Star-light  Tom."  I  was  rejoiced  at  having 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  **  minion  of  the  moon  " 
in  brond  daylight.  I  found  him  a  tall,  aworthy, 
good-looking  fellow,  with  a  lol1:y  air,  soraotliing 
like  what  I  have  seen  in  an  Indian  chieftain ;  and 
with  a  certain  lounging,  ensy,  and  almost  grace&l 
carriage,  whicli  I  have  often  remarked  in  bdngs 
of  the  lazaroni  order,  who  lead  an  idle,  loitering 
life,  and  have  a  gentlemanlike  contempt  uf  l&bor. 

Master  Simon  and  the  old  goucnil  reconnoi- 
tred the  ground  together,  and  indulged  a  vast  deal 
of  liarmless  raking  among  the  buxom  country 
girls.  Muster  Simon  would  give  aowe  of  them  a 
kiss  on  meeting  with  them,  and  would  ask  after 
their  sisters,  for  he  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
larmera'  families.  Sometimes  he  would  whisper, 
and  affect  to  talk  mischievously  with  ihem,  am], 
if  bantered  on  the  aubject,  would  turn  it  off  with 
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a  langh,  though  it  was  evident  he  liked  to  be  sus- 
pected of  being  a  g»y  Lolbario  amougst  them. 

He  had  much  to  say  to  the  farmers  about  their 
farms ;  and  seemed  to  know  all  their  horaes  \>y 
name.  There  was  an  old  fellow,  with  a  round 
ruddy  fiiL-e,  and  a  night-cap  under  hia  hat,  the 
village  wit,  who  took  several  occasions  to  craek  a 
joke  with  him  in  the  hearing  of  his  companions, 
t«  whom  he  would  turn  and  wink  hard  when 
Master  Simou  bad  passed. 

The  harmony  of  the  day,  however,  had  nearly, 
at  one  time,  been  interrupted,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  radical  on  the  ground,  with  two  or  three 
of  his  disdples.  He  soon  got  engaged  in  argu- 
ment in  the  very  thick  of  tlie  throng,  above  which 
I  could  hear  hia  voice,  and  now  and  thcu  eee  his 
meagre  haud,  half  a  mile  out  of  the  sleeve,  elevated 
in  the  air  in  violent  gesticulation,  and  flourishing 
a  pamphlet  by  way  of  truncheon.  He  was  de- 
crying these  idle  nonsensical  amusements  in  times 
of  public  distress,  when  it  was  every  one's  busi- 
ness to  think  of  other  matters,  and  to  be  misera- 
ble. The  honest  village  logicians  could  make  no 
stand  against  hira,  especially  as  ho  was  seconded 
by  his  proselytes  ;  when,  to  their  great  joy,  Mas- 
ter Simon  and  the  general  came  drilUng  down 
into  the  field  of  action.  Master  Simon  was  for 
making  off,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  fire-ship ;  hut  the  general 
was  too  loyal  to  suffer  such  talk  in  his  hearing, 
and  thought,  no  doubt,  that  a  look  and  a  word  from 
a  gentleman  would  be  sufficient  to  shut  up  so 
shabby  an  orator.     The  latter,  however,  was  do 
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respecter  of  persons,  but  rather  exulted  in  hnv!ng 
Buch  important  autagonists.  He  talked  with 
greater  volubility  than  ever,  and  »ood  drowned 
them  in  declnmntiou  on  the  subject  of  t&xea, 
poors'  rates,  aud  the  nntional  debt.  Master  Si- 
mon Gudeavorcd  to  brush  along  in  hin  usaftl  ex- 
cursive iimuner,  which  aiwaya  answered  nniax- 
iugty  well  with  the  villagers  ;  but  the  radical  was 
one  of  tbose  pestilent  fellows  that  pin  a  nuui  | 
down  to  facts ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  two  or  three 
pamphlets  iu  his  pocket,  lo  support  everything  be 
advanced  by  printed  docuiuenls.  The  general, 
too,  found  himself  betrayed  into  a  more  serious 
action  than  his  dignity  cuuld  brook,  and  lod^ 
like  a  mighty  Dutch  Indiaman  grievously  pep- 
|)ered  by  a  petty  privateer.  In  vain  ho  swdled 
aud  looked  big,  and  talked  large,  and  endearored 
to  make  up  by  pomp  of  manner  for  poverty  of 
matter ;  every  hurae-thru^t  of  the  radical  made  ' 
him  wheeze  like  a  bellows,  and  seemed  to  lel  a 
volume  of  wind  out  of  him.  In  a  word,  ^e  two 
worthies  from  the  Hall  were  completely  doml^- 
fouuded,  and  this  too  in  the  presciice  of  several 
of  Master  Simon's  stanch  admirers,  who  had  al- 
ways looked  up  to  him  as  infallible.  I  do  not 
know  how  ho  and  the  general  would  have  man- 
aged lo  draw  their  forces  decently  from  the  field, 
had  not  a  match  at  grinning  through  a  horse-  J 
collar  been  oimounced,  whereupon  the  radical  r&-  I 
tired  with  great  expression  of  contempt,  and,  as  I 
Boon  as  liis  back  was  turned,  the  argument  was  [ 
carried  against  him  all  hollow. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  pack  of  aluff,  gen- 
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"  there '« 


no  talking 
gets  that 


"  said  Master  Simon  ; 

one  of  these  cliaps  ivhei 

mded  CobbcCt  in  liia  liei 

"  S'blood,  air  ! "  said    the   general,  wiping  his 

rehead,  "  eacb  fellows  ongtit  lo  be  tmnsported  1 " 

1  the  latt«r  part  of  ibe  day  the  ladies  from 

'the  Hall  paid  a  visit  to  Ihe  green.     The  fair  Julia 

made  her  appearatiue,  leaning  on  her  lover's  arm, 

and  looking  extremely  pate  and  ialeresling.     A& 

ehe  is  a  great  favorite  in  the  village,  where  she 

has  been  linowu  from  childhood,  and  as  her  late 

accident  had  been  much  talked  about,  the  eight  of 

her  caused  very  manifest  delight,  and  some  of  the 

I'Old  wumen  of  ihe  village  bleeaed  her  svrect  face 

nc  she  passed. 

B"  While  they  were  walking  about,  I  noticed  the 
■  a^uolmaster  in  earnest  conversation  wilh  the 
Queen  of  May,  evidently  endeavoring  to  spirit 
ber  up  to  some  formidable  undertaking.  At  length, 
as  the  party  from  the  Hall  approached  her  bower, 
she  came  forth,  faltering  at  every  step,  until  she 
reached  the  spot  where  the  fair  Julia  stood  be- 
tween her  lover  mid  Lady  Lillycraft.  The  liltle 
Queen  then  took  the  chaplet  of  flowers  from  her 
head,  and  attempted  lo  put  it  on  that  of  the  bride 
elect ;  but  the  confusion  of  both  was  bo  great 
that  the  wreath  would  have  fallen  to  the  groimd. 
had  not  the  officer  caught  it,  and,  laughing,  placed 
it  upon  the  blushing  brows  of  his  mistress.  There 
was  Bomelhing  charming  in  the  very  embarrass- 
it  of  these  two  young  creatures,  both  so  beauti- 
yet  ao  different  in  their  kinds  of  beauty.  Maa- 
r  Simon  told  me,  afterwards,  that  the  Queen  of 
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May  was  to  huve  spoken  n  few  verses  which  Uie  \ 
BchoolrauBler  hud  wrilten  for   her;  but  she  I 
oeitfaer  wit  to  uutlerstand,  nor  nicmorj'  to  recol-  ^ 
lect  them,     "  Besides,"  added  he,  "between  yott 
and  I,  she  murders  the  kbig's  Eugliah  abominb- 
bty ;  BO  she  has  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  woman 
in  holding  her  tongue,  and  trusting  to  her  pretty 

Among  the  other  characters  from  the  Ilall  waftl 
Mrs,  Hunnah,  my  Lady  LiUycraft's  gentlewoman:T 
Eo  my  surprise,  she  was  escorted  by  old  Christy,  1 
the  huntsman,  and  fulloweil  by  his  ghost  of  i  1 
greyhound  ;  but  I  find  they  are  very  old  acquaint  [ 
aiuxs,  being  drawn  togetlier  by  some  sympathy  I 
of  disposition.  Mrs.  Hannah  moved  about  with  [ 
starched  dignity  among  the  rustics,  who  drew 
back  from  her  with  more  awe  than  they  did  froit  I 
her  mistress.  Her  moulh  seemed  shut  ad  with  %  I 
dnsp ;  excepting  that  I  now  and  then  heard  the  \ 
word  "  fellows  !  "  escape  from  between  her  Iqts,  8i 
she  got  accidentally  jostled  in  the  crowd. 

But  there  was  one  other  heart  present  that  did  1 
not  enter  into  the  merriment  of  the  scene,  wludl  I 
was  that  of  the  simple  Phojbe  Wllkins,  the  hous^  I 
keeper's  niece.  The  poor  girl  has  continued  ta  J 
pine  and  wluue  tor  some  time  past,  iu  conscquencafl 
of  the  obstinate  coldness  of  her  lover  ;  never  n 
a  little  flirtation  more  severely  punished.  Sbe  &p-  I 
penred  this  day  on  the  green,  gallanted  by  a  smart  ^ 
servant  out  of  livery,  and  had  evidently  resolred  ] 
to  try  (he  hazardous  experiment  of  awakening  J 
the  jealousy  of  her  lover.  She  was  dressed  iBl 
her  very  best;  affected  an  air  of  great  gayelytl 
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talked  loud  and  glrliehl^r,  and  Itkughed  wheu  there 
was  nolhing  to  laugh  at.  There  was,  however, 
an  iichiag,  heavy  heart  in  the  poor  baggage's 
.bosom,  in  spite  of  all  her  levity.  Her  eye  turned 
every  now  and  then  in  quest  of  her  reckless  lover, 
and  her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  fictitious  gayety 
vanished,  on  seeing  him  paying  his  rustic  homage 
(0  the  little  May-day  Queen. 

My  attention  was  now  diverted  by  a  fresh 
stir  anil  bustle.  Music  was  heard  from  a  dis* 
tance  ;  a  banner  was  advancing  up  the  road,  pre- 
ceded by  a  rustic  band  playing  something  like  a 
march,  and  followed  by  a  sturdy  throng  of  coun- 
try lads,  the  chivalry  of  a  neighboring  and  rival 
village. 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  green  than 
they  challenged  the  heroes  of  the  day  lo  new  trials 
of  strength  and  activity.  Several  gymnastic 
contests  ensued  for  the  honor  of  the  respective 
illages.  In  the  course  of  these  esercises,  young 
Tibbels  and  the  champion  of  the  adverse  party 
bad  an  obstinate  match  at  wrestling.  They 
togged,  and  strained,  and  pauteil,  witltout  either 
getting  the  roastery,  until  both  came  to  the  groimd, 
and  rolled  upon  the  green.  Just  then  the  discon- 
eolate  PlwBbe  came  by.  She  saw  her  recreant 
lover  in  fierce  contest,  as  she  thought,  and  in  dan- 
ger. In  a  moment  pride,  pique,  and  coquetry 
were  fbrgotteu :  she  rushed  into  the  ring,  seized 
upon  the  rival  champion  by  the  bair,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  wreaking  on  him  her  pmiy  vengeance, 
when  a  baxom,  strapping  country  lass,  the  sweet* 
heart  of  the  prostrate  swain,  poimced  upon  her 
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ml  would  have  Btripped  her  of  her 
a  a  twinkling  lutd  sbd  obo  nut  Wn 


like  a  hanrk, 
Rue  plumage 
seized  iu  Ler  turn. 

A  complete  tumult  ensued.  Tlie  chivalry  of 
the  tvro  rilkges  became  embroiled.  Blows  b^u 
to  be  dealt,  aod  sticks  to  be  flourished.  Phoeln 
was  carried  off  fram  the  field  in  hysterics,  la, 
vain  did  the  sagee  of  the  vilkge  interfere.  Tha 
sententiouB  apothecary  endeavored  In  pour  tbfl 
soothing  oil  of  his  philosophy  npon  this  tempea- 
tuous  sea  of  passion,  but  was  tumbled  info  tha 
dust.  Slingsby,  the  pedagogue,  who  is  a  gnet 
lover  of  peace,  went  into  the  midst  of  the  tluung 
as  mHrstuil  of  the  dajk  to  put  an  end  to  tlte  dob- 
motion,  but  was  rent  in  twain,  and  came  oat  wilk 
Iiis  garment  hanging  in  two  strips  from  his  shoul^ 
ders  :  upon  which  the  prodigal  son  dashed  in  triA 
fiiry  to  revenge  the  insult  sustained  by  his  potmi. 
The  tumult  thickened ;  I  caught  glimpses  of  As 
jockey-cap  of  old  Christy,  like  the  helmet  cf 
a  chicflaio,  bobbing  about  in  tlie  midst  of  tha 
scuffle;  while  Mi6tre-«3  Uiuinali,  separated  fim 
her  doughty  protector,  was  squalling  and  stnk- 
ing  at  right  and  k'll  wtik  n  faded  parasol ;  being 
tossed  and  tousled  about  by  the  crowd  in  sudi 
wise  us  never  happened  to  maiden  geDllewomsB 
before. 

At  length  old  Ready-Money  Jack  made  his  wiy 
into  the  very  thickest  of  the  throng,  tearing  it, 
OS  it  were,  apart,  and  enforcing  peace  vi  tt  armil. 
It  was  surprbiog  to  see  the  sudden  quiet  that  en- 
sued. The  Sturm  settled  down  at  onee  into  tran- 
quillity.    Ttie  parties,  having  no  real  grounds  of 
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boetility,  were  readily  pacified,  and  in  fact  were 
a  little  at  a  Iom  to  know  why  nnd  how  tliey  had 
got  by  ihe  ears.  Slingsby  was  speedily  stitolied 
hither  again  by  his  friend  the  iflilor,  and  re- 
jumeil  his  usual  good  humor.  Mrs.  Hannnti 
drew  on  one  side  to  plume  her  nimpled  feathers ; 
and  old  Christy,  having  repaired  his  damages, 
took  her  under  his  iirm,  and  they  swept  back 
again  to  the  Hall,  ten  times  more  bitter  against 
mankind  than  ever. 

The  Tibbeia  family  alone  seemed  slow  in  re- 
oOYeriog  from  the  agitation  of  the  scene.  Young 
Jack  was  erideuily  very  much  moved  by  the  her- 
CUBm  of  the  unlucky  Phiehe.  His  mother,  who 
had  been  summoned  lo  the  field  of  action  by  news 
of  the  aSray,  was  iu  a  sad  panic,  and  had  need 
of  all  her  management  lo  keep  him  from  follow- 
ing his  mistretis,  and  coming  to  a  perfect  reconcJl- 

What  heightened  the  alarm  and  perplexity  of 
the  good  managing  dame  was,  that  the  mFitter 
had  aroused  the  slow  apprehensions  of  old  Ready- 
Money  himself;  who  was  very  much  struck  by 
the  intrepid  interference  of  so  pretty  and  deli- 
cate a  girl,  and  was  sadly  puzzled  to  understand 
tlie  meauiug  of  the  violent  agitation  in  hia 
ikmily. 

When  all  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Squire, 
be  was  grievously  scandalized  that  bis  May-day 
ffeie  should  have  been  disgraced  by  such  a  brawl. 
He  ordered  Phcebe  to  appear  before  him,  but  the 
girl  was  w  frightened  and  distressed,  that  she 
canie   sobbing    and    trembling,  and,  at   the  first 
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question  he  tisked,  ftiUagftui  into  h]reteri».     Ladjfl 
Lillyuttift,  who  understood  there  was  an  afbir  of  I 
the  heart  at  the  bottom  of  this  didtrefts,  im 
alely  took  the  girl  into  great  favor  and  protecticHi,  ' 
and  made  her  peace  with  the  Squire.     This  n 
Ilie  only  thing  thnt  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
ilsy,  if  we  exuept  the  discomfiture  of  Master  Si- 
jiioQ  and  the  general  by  the  mdicttL     Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  Squire   had  very  fair  re«-    ' 
son  to  be  satisfied  that  he  had  rode  his  hobbj  I 
iLroughout  the  day  without  any  other  moleeta- 1 

The  reader,  learned  in  these  matters,  will  pOP-l 
eeive  that  all  this  was  but  a  faint  shadow  of 
once  gay  and  fanciful  rites  of  May.     The  p 
antry    have    lost    the    pn^r    feeling    for    these.  1 
riles,  and  have  grown  almost  as  strange  to  ihen  | 
as  the  boors  of  La  Mancha  were  to  the  customs  ■ 
of  chivalry  in    the   days    of  the    valorous    Doo.l 
Quixote.     Indeed,  I  considered  it  a  proof  of  the  I 
discretion  with  which  the  Squire  rides  bis  hobbf,  T 
that  he  hud  not  pushed  the  thing  any  farther,  uri 
attempted  to  revive  many  obsolete  usages  of  the  f 
day,  which,  in  the  present  matter-of-fact  times,  1 
would  appear  affected  and  absurd.     I  raui 
though  I  do  it  under  the  n»e,  the  general  brawl 
in  which  this  festival  had  nearly  terminated  has 
made  me  doubt  whether  these  rund  customs  of 
the  good  old  times  were  alwajra  so  very  loving 
and  innocent  as  we  are  apt  to  fancy  them, 
whether  the  peasantry  in  those  times  were  really  I 
so  Arcadian  as  they  have  been  fondly  represented. ff 
I  begin  to  fear  — 


XAT-DAT. 

"  Thoee  days  wen  never ;  uiy  dreama 
Sat  for  die  picture,  and  the  poet'i  hand, 
Imparting  lubilance  lo  aa  empty  ahode. 
Imposed  ■  gay  delirium  for  a  irulli. 
Grant  it^  I  sdl]  must  en^'v  them  an  u^ 
Thai  Ik  fared  *ucb  a  dream." 


THE  MANUSCRIPT. 


fKSTERDAY    was  a  lUy  of  quiet  i 

at\er  the  bustle  of  May-ds^.  1 
g  the  morniDg  I  joined  the  ladlea  [ 
Liig-rDoni.  the  windows  of  which  J 
winie  down  to  the  floor,  and  opened  upon  s 
rune  of  the  garden,  which  was  set  out  with  deli- 
cate shrubs  and  dowel's.  The  soft  Bunshiiie  G 
ing  into  the  room  through  the  braDches  of  trees 
that  overhung  the  windowB,  Uie  gwoet  smell  of 
flowers,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  produced  a  pleas- 
ing yet  cftlining  effect  on  the  whole  party.  Soma 
time  elapsed  williout  any  one  speaking:  Lodj 
Lillycrofl  and  Miss  Templelon  were  sitting  by 
an  elegant  work-table,  near  one  of  tlie  windows, 
occopted  witli  some  pretty  lady-like  woit  The 
captain  was  on  a  stool  at  his  mistress's  feet,  look- 
ing over  some  music ;  and  poor  Phiebc  Wllkina, 
who  has  always  been  a  kind  of  pet  among  tfae 
ladies,  but  wlio  has  risen  vastly  in  favor  with 
Lady  Lillyeraft  in  consequence  of  some  tender 
confessions,  sat  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  with 
swollen  eyea,  working  pensively  at  some  of  the 
fair  Julia's  wedding-ornaments. 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by  her  ladyship, 
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who  suddenly  proposed  a  task  to  the  captain. 
'■  I  am  in  your  debt,"  said  she,  "  for  that  tale  you 
read  to  us  the  other  day;  I  will  now  furnish  oue 
in  return,  if  you  '11  read  it ;  and  it  is  just  suited 
to   this  sweet  May  morning,  for  it   is  all  about 

The  proposition  seemed  to  delight  every  one 
preseuL  The  captain  smiled  assent.  Her  lady- 
ship rang  for  her  page,  and  dispatched  him  to  her 
room  for  (lie  manuscript.  "  As  the  captain,"  said 
she,  "  gave  us  an  account  of  the  author  of  his 
story,  it  is  but  right  I  should  give  one  of  mine. 
It  was  written  by  the  parson  of  the  parish  where 
I  reside.  He  is  a  thin,  elderly  man,  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  but  positively  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing men  that  ever  lived.  He  lost  his  wife  a  few 
years  since  ;  one  of  the  sweetest  women  you  ever 
saw.  He  has  two  sons,  whom  he  educates  him- 
self; both  of  whom  already  write  delightful  po< 
etry.  His  parmnage  is  a  lovely  place,  close  by 
the  .church,  all  overrun  wilh  ivy  and  honey- 
suckles ;  with  the  sweetest  flower-garden  about 
it ;  for,  you  know,  our  country  clei^ymeii  are  al- 
most always  fond  of  flowers,  and  make  their  par- 
eonoges  perfect  pictures. 

"  His  living  ia  a  very  good  one,  and  he  is  very 
mncfa  beloved,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  amoiig  the  poor.  And  then 
such  sermons  as  be  preaches !  Oh,  if  you  could 
only  hear  one  taken  from  a  text  in  Solomon's 
Song,  all  about  love  and  matrimony,  one  of  the 


sweetest  things  yoi 


T  heard !    He  preaches  it  at 


least  once  a  year,  in  spring-time,  for  he  knows  I 
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am  fond  of  it.  He  alw»p  dinea  with  me  on  Snn- 
days,  and  often  brings  me  some  of  the  sweetest 
pieces  of  poetry,  all  about  the  pleasures  of  mel- 
ancholy, and  8uch  siibjetls,  that  make  me  cry  eo, 
you  oui't  think.  I  wish  he  would  publish.  I 
think  he  has  some  things  as  sweet  as  auything  of 
filoore  or  Lord  Byron. 

"  He  fell  into  very  ill  health,  some  time  ago, 
and  wns  advised  to  go  to  the  Contineut ;  and  I 
gave  him  no  peace  until  he  weut,  and  promised 
lo  take  care  of  his  two  boya  until  he  returned. 

'*  He    was  gone  for  above    a   year,  and    was 
quite  restored.     When  he  came  back,  he  sent  me 
the  tale  I'm  going  to  show  you.  —  Oh,  bere  it  is!" 
said  she,  as  the  page  put  in  her  hands  a  beauliiitl 
box  of  aatin-wood.     She  imlocked  it,  and  among    i 
several  parcels  on  notee  of  embossed  paper,  caHs 
of  charades,  and  copies  of  verses,  she  drew  out 
a  crimson  velvet    cose,   tliat   smelt    very  mDch 
of  perfumes.     From  this  she  took  a  manuscript, 
daintily  written  on  g^lt-edged  vellum  paper,  and 
slitch&l  with   a   light  -  blue    ribbon.      This  i " 
handed  to  the  captain,  who  read  the    following  j 
tale,  which  I  have  procured  for  the  eatertaiameut  I 
of  the  reader. 
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Wba  di^  li  ggiw,  ■nd  nlgfat  !•  coma, 
Tho  Iss-Ung  ul^t  BBd  map, 


N  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Lower  Nor- 
niRutly  I  remained  for  a  day  or  two  in 

the  dd  town  of  Honfleur,  which  stands 

aear  ihe  mouth  of  the  Seine.  It  was  llie  time 
of  a  fete,  and  all  the  world  wns  thronging  in  the 
evening  lo  dnnce  at  the  fair,  held  before  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  uf  Grace.  As  I  like  all  kinds 
of  innocent  merry-making,  I  joined  the  throng. 

The  chapel  is  situated  at  the  top  of  »  high  hill, 
or  promontory,  whence  its  bell  may  be  heai-d  at  a 
distance  by  the  mariner  at  night.  It  is  said  to 
hare  given  the  name  to  the  port  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  which  lies  directly  opposite,  on  the  other 
■ide  of  the  Seine.     The  rood  up  to  the  chapel 
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weaC  in  a  zigzag  course,  along  the  brow  of  ths 
Bteep  coiui  {  it  wfiA  sliailud  by  trees,  from  between 
whicli  1  Imil  bvautifiil  peep»  at  tlie  eDdent  tow- 
en  of  Hoiifleur  below,  the  varied  acenerj  of  tba 
oppo.iile  shore,  iho  white  buildiugs  of  Havre  in 
the  dialance,  and  the  wide  sea  beyond.  The  r 
WU8  enlivened  by  groups  of  pessiuiL  girls, 
bright  mmuin dresses,  and  tall  cups;  and  I  foand 
all  the  flower  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  ob 
the  green  that  crowds  the  summit  of  the  hilL 

The  chapel  of  Noti-e  Dame  de  Gi'aco  is  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  the  iuhabitonla  of  Iloiifleur  and 
its  vicinity,  both  for  pleitsure  and  devotion, 
this  little  chapel  prayers  are  put  up  by  the  mori-, 
ners  of  the  port  previous  to  their  voyages,  and  by 
their  friends  iluriug  their  absence  i  and  votivo 
offerings  are  hung  about  its  wolb,  in  fulfilment 
of  vows  made  during  times  of  shipwreck  and  dis- 
aster. The  chapel  is  surrounded  by  trees.  Over 
tlie  portal  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  an  inscription  which  struck  me  aa  being 
quite  poetical : 


On  a  level  spot  near  the  chapel,  under  a  grove 
of  noble  trees,  the  populace  dance  on  fine  summer 
evenings ;  and  here  are  held  frequent  foirs  and 
fetes,  which  assemble  all  the  rustic  beauty  of  the 
loveliest  parts  of  Lower  Normandy.  The  pres- 
.  eul  was  an  occasion  of  the  kind.  Booths  and 
tents  were  erected  among  the  trees ;  there  wera 
the  usual  displays   of  finery  to  tempt  the  mral 
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ooqnetle,  and  of  woaJerfol  ahowa  to  entice  the 
curious ;  mouutebaiika  were  exerting  their  elo- 
quence;  juggleK  aud  fortune-teliera  astoaishing 
the  creduloua ;  while  whole  rows  of  grotesque 
BBJnts,  in  wood  and  wax-work,  were  o^'ered  for 
the  purchase  of  the  pious. 

The  fete  hud  assembled  in  one  view  all  the 
picturesque  coatumes  of  the  Pnys  d'Augc  aud  the 
Cot^  de  Cans.  I  beheld  taM,  stately  caps,  and 
trim  bodices,  according  Co  fo^hioos  which  have 
been  banded  down  frum  mother  to  daughter  fur 
centuries ;  the  exact  counterparts  of  those  wora 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror;  aud  which  eur- 
prised  me  by  their  fniiliful  resemblance  to  those 
in  the  old  pictures  of  Froissart'a  Cbrouiclea,  aud 
m  the  paintings  of  illuniiunted  manuscript?-  Any 
one,  also,  who  has  been  in  Lower  Normandy, 
must  have  remarked  tlie  beauty  of  the  peasuutry, 
Biid  that  air  of  native  elegance  which  prevails 
among  Ihcin.  It  is  to  this  country,  undoubtedly, 
that  the  English  owe  their  good  looks.  It  was 
hence  that  the  bright  carnation,  the  fine  blue  eye, 
the  light  auburn  hair,  passed  over  to  England  ia 
the  train  of  the  Conqueror,  and  Med  the  land 
with  beauty. 

The  scene  before  me  was  perfectly  enchanting ; 
the  aasembluge  of  so  many  fresh  and  blooming 
iaces ;  the  gay  groups  in  funciful  dresses ;  some 
dancing  on  the  green,  others  strolling  about,  or 
seated  on  the  gniss ;  the  fine  clumps  of  trees  In 
the  foreground,  horderiug  the  brow  of  this  airy 
beight,  and  the  broad  green  sea,  sleeping  in  sum- 
mer tranquillity,  in  the  distance. 
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Whilst  I  waa  regarding  this  tuumated  p 
!  was  Btnick  with  the  appearance  of  a  besiiliAd 
girl,  who  passed  through  the  crowd  without  si 
ing  to  take  any  interest  in  llieir  amusements 
Sbe  was  slender  and  delicate,  without  the  b~ 
upoa  her  cheek  usual  among  the  peasantry  oC 
Normandy,  and  her  blue  eyes  had  a  sisgular  bd~ 
melancholy  expression.  She  was  accompanied  b 
a  veiierable-looking  man,  whom  I  presutned  to  ba 
Ler  father.  There  was  a  whL'^per  among  the  byr 
Btaiiders,  and  a  wistful  look  aller  her  as  s~ 
passed ;  the  young  men  touched  their  hats,  ai 
some  of  the  children  followed  her  at  a  little  d 
tAnce,  watching  her  movements.  She  approached 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  where  there  is  a  little  plat 
Ibrm,  whence  the  people  of  Honfleur  look  out  foci 
the  approach  of  vessels.  Here  she  stood  f 
time  waving  her  handkercliief,  though  there  wU 
nothing  lo  be  bccu  hut  two  or  three  lisbing-boat^ 
like  mere  specks  on  the  bosom  of  the  diatamt 
ocean. 

These  circumstances  excited  my  curiosity, 
I  made  some  inquiries  about  her,  which  were 
swered  with  readiness  and  intelligence  by  a  pi 
of  the  neighboring  chapel.  Our  conversation  d 
together  sevend  of  the  hy-standers,  each  of  whotn 
had  somethiug  lo  communicate,  and  from  them  tiSi 
I  gathered  the  following  particulars. 

Annette  Delarhre  was  the  only  daughter  of  on 
of  the  higher  order  of  fiirmerg,  or  small  proprit 
tors,  as  they  are  called,  of  Pont  I'Eveque,  a  pleai 
aut  Tillage  not  far  from  Honfleur.  in  that  rich  pi 
loral  part  of  Lower  Noruuuidy  called  the  ~ 
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iuge.     Annette  was  the  pride  and  delight  of 

r  parents,  who  brought  her  up  with  the  fondest 
F-indulgence.  She  was  gay,  tender,  petulant,  and 
BDSceptible.  All  her  feelings  were  quick  and  ar- 
deJit ;  and  having  never  experienced  contradiction 
nor  restraint,  she  was  little  practised  in  Belf-«in- 
trol ;  nothing  but  the  native  goodness  of  her  heart 
kept  her  from  running  coutinuully  into  error. 

~  while  a  child,  her  Busceptibility  was 
evinced  in  an  nttacbment  formed  to  a  playmnle, 
Eugene  la  Forgue,  the  only  son  of  a  widow  of 
the  neighborhood.  Their  childish  love  was  an 
epitome  of  maturer  passion ;  it  hod  its  caprices, 
and  jealousies,  aud  quarrels,  and  reconcilialions. 
,Xi  was  assuming  something  of  a  graver  character 
«B  Annette  entered  her  fifteenth,  and  Eugene  his 
nineteenth  year,  when  he  was  suddenly  carried 
off  to  the  army  by  the  consci'iption- 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  lo  his  widowed  mother, 
for  he  was  her  only  pride  and  comfort ;  but  it 
*rae   one   of  those    sudden    bereavements    which 

>theis  were  perpetually  doomed  to  feel  in 
during  the  time  that  continual  and  bloody 
■wara  were  incessantly  draining  her  youth.  It 
temporary  affliction  also  to  Annetl«,  to  lose 
her  lover.  Wilh  tender  emliracea,  half  childish, 
Iialf  womanish,  she  parted  from  him.  The  tears 
streamed  from  her  blue  eyes  as  she  bound  a  braid 
of  her  fair  hair  round  his  wrist ;  but  the  smiles 
Still  broke  through ;  for  she  was  yet  too  young  to 
Cael  how  serious  a  thing  is  separation,  and  bow 
many  chances  there  are,  when  parting  in  this  wide 
world,  against  our  ever  meeting  again. 
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Weeks,  mouths,  years  flew  by, 
creaaed  in  beauty  aa  she  inoroused  in  yenn,  taA\ 
wns  the  reiguing  belle  of  ihe  neigbborhood. 
tinio  pnssed  innocently  and  happily.  Pier  fal 
was  a  man  of  some  consequence  iu  Ihe  ruml  tmo-- 
mtinity,  and  his  house  wns  the  reaort  of  the  gn^ 
est  of  the  Tillage.  Annette  held  a  kind  of  ronl', 
court  1  she  wafl  always  surrounded  by  cumpanioDSi 
of  her  own  age,  among  whom  she  shone  unn^ 
Much  of  their  time  was  passed  in  making 
the  prevalent  inanufiicture  of  the  neighborhood. 
As  they  sat  at  this  delicate  and  leiniitiiie  labor, 
the  moiry  tale  and  sprightly  song  went  ronnd 
none  laughed  with  a  lighter  heart  than  Annette  ; 
and  if  she  Bang,  her  voice  wai  perfect  melod; 
Their  evenings  were  enlivened  by  the  dance, 
by  those  pleasant  sooiul  games  so  prevaleot  ami 
the  French ;  and  when  she  appeared 
lage  ball  on  Sunday  evenings,  she  was  the  themft 
of  universal  admiration. 

As  she  was  a  rural  heiresa,  she  did  not  want 
for  suitors.  Many  advantageous  offers  were  mads 
her,  but  she  refused  them  all.  She  laughed  at 
the  pretended  pangs  of  her  admirers,  and  tri- 
umphed over  them  with  the  caprice  of  buoyant 
youth  and  oonscious  beauty.  With  all  her  ap- 
parent levity,  however,  could  any  one  have  read 
the  story  of  her  heart,  they  might  have  traced  in 
it  some  fond  remembrance  of  her  early  playmate, 
not  so  deeply  graven  as  to  l>e  painful,  but  too  deep 
to  be  easily  obliterated ;  and  they  miglit  have  no- 
ticed, amidst  alt  her  gaycty,  the  leudemesa  that 
marked  her  manner  towards  the  mother  of  En- 
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gene.  She  would  often  steal  away  from  her 
yoathful  eompanioos  and  (heir  amusemenle,  to 
pass  whole  days  wicli  the  good  widow ;  listening 
\a  her  foud  Uilk  about  her  boy,  and  blushing  with 
seeret  pleasure,  n-heti  his  leilcrs  were  read,  at  find- 
ing herself  a  coiisbiut  theme  of  recollection  and 
inquiry. 

At  length  the  sudden  return  of  peace,  which 
sent  many  a  warrior  to  his  native  collage,  brought 
back  Eugene,  a  young  sunburnt  soldier,  lo  the 
village.  I  need  not  say  how  rapturously  his  re- 
turn was  greeted  by  his  mother,  who  saw  in  him 
the  pride  and  staff  of  her  old  age.  He  had  risen 
in  the  service  by  his  merit ;  but  brought  away 
little  from  the  wars,  excepting  a  soldierlike  air,  a 
gallant  name,  and  a  scar  across  the  tbrehead.  He 
brought  back,  however,  a  nature  uuspoiled  by  the 
camp.  He  wos  frank,  open,  generous,  and  ardeat. 
His  heart  was  quick  and  kind  in  its  impulses,  and 
waa  perhaps  a  little  sol\er  from  having  sufiered ; 
it  was  full  of  tenderness  for  Anneiie.  He  had 
received  frequent  accounts  of  her  from  his  mother  ; 
and  the  mention  of  her  kindness  to  his  lonely 
parant  had  rendered  her  doubly  dear  to  him.  He 
bad  been  wounded  ;  he  liad  been  a  prisoner  ;  he 
tiad  been  in  various  troubles,  but  had  always  pre- 
served the  braid  of  hair  which  she  had  bound 
round  his  arm.  It  had  been  a  kind  of  lalisoian 
to  him  ;  he  bad  many  a  time  looked  upon  it  as  he 
lay  un  the  hard  ground,  and  the  thought  that  be 
might  one  day  see  Annette  again,  and  the  fair 
fields  about  his  native  village,  had  cheered  his 
heart,  and  enabled  him  lo  bear  up  against  every 
bardship. 
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Ike  ff^Jttj  et  Ute  Tilbge   i 

'  !.  She  i 
hd  kA  tlw  *ilbge.  She  now  beeUM 
and,  fii^ettiBg  all  tojuBas  and  sfleiMd 
~  '  EagtoA  mother  for  an  ax- 
ber  fiiU  of  a 


mile  Us  fedings  were  jet  stnarthig  whh  h 
~       -    -  ■  -  J  u^  hitart  A  prey    t      "       ^ 

I  despair,  he  bad  Budileol^ 
embneed  an  iaTitatioD  vbieh  had  ivpearcdlj  been 
Bwde  bim  I7  a  rt  la  rive,  who  was  Giting  t/ni  a 
ship  from  tbe  port  of  Hcaifletir,  and  who  wi«faecl 
bim  to  be  tbe  companion  of  hb  roTftge.  Absence 
appeared  to  him  the  oDlycnre  fiir  hb  untockj  pas- 
eioa  ;  cuhI  in  tbe  temporanr  transports  of  hi;*  fil- 
ings there  was  something  gralilVing  in  the  idc* 
of  having  half  tbe  world  intervene  between  tlien. 
The  huny  necessary  for  his  departnre  lefl  no  time 
for  cool  reflection ;  it  rendered  him  deaf  to  tlie 
remomtrancea  of  his  afflicted  mother.  He  h^ls^ 
eiied  to  Hoiiflear  jost  in  time  to  make  the  ne«d- 
ful  preparaliona  (of  the  voyage ;  and  the  first 
Dews  that  Annette  received  of  this  sudden  de- 
termioatioD  was  a  letter  delivered  by  his  mother, 
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and  apparently  most  gay  when  be  was  most  de- 
jected. Every  oue  saw  through  thia  caprice  but 
himself;  every  oue  saw  that  in  reality  she  doled 
on  him  ;  hut  Eugene  alone  suspected  the  Bincerity 
of  her  afiectioD.  For  sume  time  he  bore  this  co* 
quetry  with  secret  impatience  and  distrust ;  but 
bia  feelings  greiv  aore  and  irritable,  and  overcame 
hie  self  -  command.  A  slight  misundcrsianding 
look  place  ;  a  quarrel  ensued.  Annette,  unaccus- 
tomed to  be  thwarted  and  contradicted,  and  full 
of  the  insolence  of  youthful  beauty,  assumed  un 
air  of  disdain.  She  refused  all  explanations  to 
her  lover,  and  they  parted  in  anger.  That  very 
evening  Eugene  saw  her,  full  of  gayety,  dancing 
with  one  of  hb  rivals ;  aud  as  her  eye  caught 
his,  fixed  on  her  with  unfeigned  distress,  it  spar- 
kled with  more  than  usual  vivadty.  It  was  a  flu- 
iahing  blow  to  bis  hopes,  already  so  much  im- 
ptured  by  secret  distrust.  Pride  and  resentment 
both  struggled  in  his  breast,  and  seemed  to  rouse 
hia  spirit  lo  all  bis  wonted  energy.  He  retired 
from  her  presence  with  the  hasty  determination 
never  to  see  her  again. 

A  woman  b  more  considerate  iu  affairs  of  love 
than  a  man  ;  because  love  is  more  the  study  and 
business  of  her  life.  Annette  soon  repented  of 
her  indiscretion ;  she  felt  that  she  had  used  her 
lover  unkindly  ;  she  felt  that  she  had  trifled  with 
hb  sincere  and  generous  nature  ;  —  and  then  he 
looked  so  handsome  when  he  parted  after  their 
quarrel  —  his  fine  leatures  lighted  up  by  indigna- 
tion. She  hud  iuleiided  making  up  with  him  at 
the  evening  dance;  but  hb  sudden  departure  pre- 
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Tented  her.     She  now  promised  hereelf  ll 
next  they  met  ehe  vduIiI  ninply  repny  hii 
sweets  of  a  perfect  reconciliation,  niid  ihnt 
forward,  she  would  never  —  never  lease  him  morel 
Tliitt  promise  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.     Day  atUr 
day  pa.«^ed  ;  but  Eugene  did  not  make  his  mp- 
penrance.     Sunday  evening  came,  the  usual  tiiOB 
when  fJI  (he  gnyety  of  the  village   aaeembledti 
but  Eugene  was  not  there.     She  inquired  a' 
him ;  he  had  left  the  village.     She  i 
alanned,  niiJ,  forgetting  all  co3mes9  and  affected 
inditference,  called  on  Eugene's  mother  Ibr  lui  ex- 
planation.    She  found  her  full  of  affliction,  and 
learnt  with  surprise  and  consternation  thai  Eii*^ 
gene  had  ^ne  to  sea. 

While  hia  feelings  were  yet  smarting  with  li 
aSecled  disdain,  and  his  heart  a  prey  to  altsr^l 
nate  indignation  and  despair,  he  had  suddenly 
embraced  an  inviiaiion  which  had  repeatedly  been 
made  liim  by  h  relative,  who  was  titling  out  a 
ship  from  the  port  of  Honfleur,  and  who  wisheil 
him  to  be  the  companion  of  his  voyage.  Absence 
appeared  to  him  the  only  cure  for  his  unlucky  pas- 
sion ;  and  in  the  temporary  transports  of  hia  feel- 
ings there  was  something  gratifying  in  the  ide» 
of  Imving  half  tlie  world  intervene  between  them. 
Tlie  hurry  necessary  for  his  departure  lefl  no  time 
for  cool  reflection ;  it  rendered  liim  deaf  to  the 
remonstrances  of  his  afflicted  mother.  He  ha«- 
ened  to  Horifleur  just  in  time  to  moke  the  need- 
ful preparations  for  the  voyage ;  and  the  Gnl 
news  that  Annette  received  of  this  sudden  de- 
9  A  letter  delivered  by  his  mother, 
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returuing  her  pledges  of  afiectioD,  particularly 
the  long-trenBuml  braid  of  her  hair,  and  bidding 
her  a  last  farewell,  in  terms  more  full  of  Kirraw 
and  tenileroess  than  upbraiding. 

This  was  the  IJrat  stroke  of  real  anguish  that 
Annette  had  ever  received,  and  it  overcame  her. 
The  Tivacity  of  her  spirits  were  apt  lo  hurry  her 
to  extremes ;  she  Ibr  a  time  gave  way  to  ungovern- 
able transports  of  afBiction  and  remorse,  and  man* 
ifested,  iu  the  violence  of  her  grief,  the  real  ardor 
of  lier  aflt'Ction,  The  thought  occurred  to  her 
that  tlie  eiiip  might  not  yet  liavc  sailed ;  she  seized 
on  the  hope  with  eagerness,  and  hastened  with 
her  father  to  Ilonfleur.  The  ship  had  sailed  that 
very  morning.  From  the  heights  above  the  town 
the  saw  it  Icasenthg  to  a  speck  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  before  evening  the  white 
wH  had  faded  from  ber  sight.  She  turned  full 
rf  anguish  lo  ihe  neighboring  chapel  nf  Our  Lady 
)f  Grace,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  pavement, 
[toured  out  prayera  and  tears  for  the  safe  return 
)f  her  lover. 

When  she  returned  home,  the  cheerfulness  of 
her  spirits  was  at  an  end.  She  looked  back  with 
*emorse  and  self-upbraiding  on  bur  past  caprices  ; 
iLe  turned  with  disiaaie  from  the  adulation  of  lier 
idmirers,  and  had  no  longer  any  relish  for  the 
unusements  of  the  village.  With  humiliation  and 
lifiidence  she  sought  the  widowed  mother  of 
Eugene ;  but  was  received  by  her  with  an  over- 
lowing  heart ;  for  she  only  beheld  in  Annette  one 
trho  could  eympathicc  in  licr  doting  fondness  for 
It  seemed    some  alleviation  of  her  re- 
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tnorse  to  sit  by  the  mother  all  Aay,  to  studj  her 
waitia,  to  beguile  her  heavy  hours,  to  hong  about 
her  with  the  curessing  enilearmenta  of  a  daughter, 
and  lo  seek  by  every  means,  if  possible,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  son,  whom  she  reproached  her- 
self with  having  driven  away. 

In  iLe  mean  time  the  ship  made  a  prosperous 
voyage  to  her  destined  port.  Eugene'^  mother 
received  a,  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  lamented 
the  precipitaocy  of  bis  departure.  The  voy^B 
had  given  him  time  for  sober  reflection.  If  An- 
aelte  had  been  unkind  to  bim,  he  ought  not  to 
have  forgotten  what  was  due  to  his  mother,  who 
was  now  o^anced  in  yeanu  He  accused  him- 
ftelf  of  selfiahneBs  in  only  listening  to  the  sugge^ 
[ions  of  his  own  inconsiderate  passions.  Hs 
promised  to  return  with  the  ship,  lo  make  his 
mind  up  to  his  disappointment,  and  to  think  of 

nothing  but  making  bis  mother  happy "And 

when  he  does  i-etum,"  said  Annette,  clasping  her 
bands  n  ilb  transport,  "  it  shall  not  be  my  fimlt 
il'  he  ever  leaves  us  again," 

The  time  approached  for  the  ship's  return. 
She  was  daily  eipeeted,  when  the  weather  be- 
came dreadfully  tempestuous.  Day  after  da; 
brought  news  of  vessels  foundered,  or  driven  gn 
shore,  and  the  coast  was  strewed  with  wrecks. 
Intelligence  was  received  of  the  looked-fbr  ship 
having  been  seen  dismasted  in  a  violent  storm,  and 
the  greatest  fears  were  entertained  for  her  safety. 

Annette  never  lefl  the  aide  of  Eugene's  mollier. 
She  watched  every  change  of  her  countenanoe 
with  painful  solicitude,  and  endeavored  to  cheer 
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'  bet  with  hopes,  while  her  owd  mind  wus  racked 
by  anxiety.  She  tnsked  her  efforts  to  be  gay  j 
but  it  was  a  forced  and  umuitund  giiyely  ;  u  sigh 
from  the  mother  would  completely  check  it;  and 
when  she  could  no  longer  restrain  the  rising  tears, 
she  would  hurry  away  and  pour  out  her  agony  in 
secret.  Every  anxious  look,  every  anxious  in- 
quiry of  the  mother,  whenever  a  door  opened,  or 
a  Strang  [tux  appeared,  was  an  arrow  to  her 
souL  She  considered  every  disappointment  as  a. 
pang  of  her  own  infliction,  uiid  her  heart  aick- 
enod  under  the  cara-wum  expression  of  the  ma- 
ternal eye.  At  length  this  suspense  became  in- 
supportable. Shu  left  the  villnge  and  hastened 
to  Houfleur,  hoping  every  hour,  eveiy  moment, 
to  receive  some  tidings  of  lier  lover.  She  paced 
the  pier,  and  weaiied  the  seamen  of  the  port  with 
her  inquiries.  She  made  a  dmiy  pilgrimage 
to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace ;  Imug  vo- 
tice  garhinds  on  the  wall,  and  passed  hours  either 
kueeliug  before  the  altar,  or  looking  out  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill  upon  the  angry  sea. 

At  length  word  was  brought  that  the  long- 
wished-fur  vessel  was  iu  sight.  She  was  seen 
BlAiiding  into  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  shattered 
and  crippled,  bearing  marks  of  having  been  sadly 
lempest-losaed.  A  general  joy  was  diffused  by 
her  return  ;  and  there  was  not  a  brighter  eye,  nor 
a  lighter  heart,  than  Annette's  in  the  httle  port 
of  Houfleur.  The  ship  came  to  anchor  iu  ihu 
river  ;  and  a  bout  jiut  off"  for  the  shore.    The  pop- 

,  ulace  crowded  down  lo  the  pier-heait  to  welcome 
Annette  stooil  blushing,  and  smiling,  and  trem- 
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bliiig.  fiii(]  weeping :  for  a  ttiousand  piiiuliilly  plea 
ing  emolioiis  ogiUited  her  brerut  ut  llie  thougbtt  I 
of  (he  meeting  ami  remadlutltio  aboat  to  loka-l 

Her  heart  throbbiMl  to  pour  itself  out,  imil  aloM 
to  Iier  gBllant  lover  tor  nil  il^  errors.     At  OM 
moment  she  would  place  herself  in  &  conspicu 
Bituiilion,  where  she  might  calch  bis  view  at  one 
and  surprise  hint  by  ber  welcome ;  but  tbe  n 
moment  a  doubt  would    come  aeroiis   her  min^'^ 
anil  she  would  shrink  among  the  throng,  trem- 
bling and  faint,  and  gasping  with  her  emotkns. 
Her  iigilatiou  increased  as  the  boat  draw  near, 
until  it  became  diatressing ;  and  it  was  almost  ■ 
relief  to  ber  when  she  perceived  Uiat  her  low 
WHS  not  there.     She  presumed  iliat  si 
liad  dcttuned  him  on  board  of  the  ship,  and  i 
thai  the  delay  would  enable  her  to  gather 
eelf-poasessiou    for    tbe    meeting.      As    tbe    borti 
neiircd  the  siiore,  many  iiiquirie.')  weiv  miule,  ■nil 
liiconic   answer*    relumed.     At   length    Annell»  ' 
heard  some  inquiries  after  her  lover.     Her  heart  - 
palpitated  ;  there  was  a  moment's  pnu»3:  the  re- 
ply was  brief,  bat  awful.     He  had  been  wnshed 
from  the  deck,  with  two  of  the  crew,  in  the  midji 
of  a  stormy  iilgbt,  wheu  it  was  impoasiblu  to  ren- 
der   any    assistance.     A    piercing   ebriek    broke 
from  ninoug  the  crowd ;  and  Annette  had  neorijr  . 
fallen  into  the  waves. 

The  sudden  revubion  of  feelings  nfler  such  K 
transient  gleam  of  happiness   was  too  much  f 
her   harassed    fiumc.       She    wa^    carried 
Her  life  waa  for  some  time  t 


of.  and  it  was  raoDths  before  she  recovered  her 
health  ;  but  she  never  had  perfectly  recovered  her 
mind  :  it  »'lill  remikiued  unsettled  with  respeot  to 
her  lover'a  fiile. 

"  The  Bubjecl,"  continaed  my  informer,  "  la 
never  mentioned  in  her  hearing ;  but  she  some- 
times speaks  of  k  Lereelf,  and  it  Miema  as  though 
there  were  some  vague  Iniin  of  impressions  iu 
her  mind,  in  which  hope  and  fear  are  strangely 
mingled ;  some  imperfect  idea  of  her  lover's  ship- 
wreck, and  yet  some  expectation  of  his  return. 
I  "  Her  parents  have  tried  every  means  to  cheer 
I  ]ier,  and  to  banish  these  gloomy  images  from  hur 
thoughts.  They  assemble  round  her  the  young 
compuiitous  in  whose  society  she  used  to  delight ; 
and  they  will  work,  and  chat,  and  sing,  and  laugh, 
as  formerly  ;  but  she  will  sit  silently  among  them, 
luid  will  sometimes  weep  in  the  midst  of  their 
gayely  ;  and,  if  spoken  to,  will  make  no  reply,  but 
look  up  with  streaming  eyes,  nnd  sing  n  dismal 
tittle  song,  which  she  has  learned  somewhere, 
about  a  shipwreck.  It  makes  every  one's  heart 
ache  to  see  her  iti  this  way,  for  she  used  to  be  the 
happiest  creature  in  the  village. 

*>  She  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with 
Eugene's  mother ;  whose  only  consolation  is  her 
society,  and  who  dotes  on  her  with  a  mother's 
tetkdeniees.  She  is  the  only  one  that  has  perlect 
inflnenee  over  Annette  in  every  mood.  The  poor 
girl  seems,  as  formerly,  to  make  an  effort  to  be 
cheerful  in  her  eoinjiany ;  but  will  sometimes 
gaze  upon  her  with  the  most  piteous  look,  and 
then  kiss  her  gray  hairs,  and  tall  on  her  neck  and 
weep. 
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"  She  is  not  always  melancholy,  howSTier; 
there  ore  occoaioiuil  intervals  when  she  will  be 
bright  and  animitted  fur  dnys  together  ;  but  a  de- 
gree i>r  wildoesa  utteiids  these  fits  of  gayety,  thai 
pi'eveiits  their  yielding  any  satisfuctida  to  ha* 
friends.  At  such  times  she  will  arrange  her  room, 
which  ia  all  covered  with  piclurea  of  ships  and 
legends  of  saints  ;  and  will  wreathe  a  white  cbiip- 
lut,  as  for  a  wedding,  aod  prepare  weddiDg-omA- 
tneata.  She  will  listen  aoxioualy  at  the  dooPi 
iind  look  frequently  out  at  the  window,  as  if  «Xf 
pecting  some  one's  arrival.  It  is  supposed  that 
lit  such  times  she  is  looking  for  her  lover's  return : 
but,  us  no  one  touches  upon  the  theme,  or  men- 
tions  his  name  in  her  presence,  the  current  of  her 
thoughts  is  mere  matter  of  conjectare.  Now 
and  llit^n  sbe  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel 
of  Noire  Dame  de  Grace ;  where  she  will  pray 
for  hours  at  the  altar,  and  deeorate  the  imagea 
with  wreullis  that  she  lias  woven ;  or  will  wave 
her  bandkereliief  from  the  terrace,  as  you  haw 
seen,  if  there  is  any  vessel  in  the  distance." 

Upwards  of  a  year,  he  informed  me,  hod  now 
elujiaed  without  elfiicing  from  her  mind  this  sa^ 
gular  taint  of  insanity  ;  still  her  friends  hoped  it 
might  gradually  wear  away.  They  had  at  atm, 
time  removed  her  to  a  distant  part  of  the  oonnirj, 
ui  liopes  that  absence  from  tlie  scenes  connected' 
with  her  story  might  have  a  snlutary  effect ;  but, 
when  her  periodical  melancholy  returned,  she  b^ 
same  more  restless  and  wretched  than  usual, 
secretly  escaping  from  her  friends,  set  out  on  feo^j 
without  kuotving  the  road,  on  one  of  her  pilgrim' 
ages  to  the  chapcL 
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This  little  story  entirely  drew  my  alteutioD 
from  the  gay  scene  of  the  fete,  and  fixed  it  upoa 
the  beautiful  Aunetta.  While  she  was  yel  stand- 
the  lemice.  the  vesper-bell  rang  from  the 
^leigfaboring  cbapel.  She  listened  for  a.  moment, 
then  drawing  a  small  rosary  from  her  bosom, 
'olked  in  that  direction.  Several  of  the  peas- 
antry followed  her  in  silence  ;  and  I  felt  too  much 
iotereated  not  to  do  the  same. 

The  chapel,  as  I  said  before,  is  in  the  midst  of 
S  grove,  on  tlie  high  promontory.  The  inside 
is  bung  round  with  little  modL-ls  of  ships,  and 
mde  paintings  of  wrecks  and  perils  at  sea,  and 
providential  deliverances  :  the  votive  offerings  of 
e^>tains  and  crews  that  have  been  saved.  On 
itering,  Annette  paused  for  a  moment  before  a 
of  the  Virgin,  whicb,  I  observed,  liad  re- 
'oetitly  been  decorated  with  a  wreath  of  artificial 
flowers.  When  she  reached  tlie  middle  of  the 
chapel  she  knelt  down,  and  those  who  followed 
her  involnnlarity  did  tlie  same  at  a  little  dbtonce. 
The  evening  sun  shone  softly  through  the  check- 
ered grove  into  one  window  of  the  chapel.  A 
perfect  stillness  reigned  within ;  and  this  stillness 
was  the  more  impressive,  contrasted  with  the  dis- 
soond  of  music  and  tnerriraent  from  the  fair, 
not  take  aiy  eyes  off  from  the  poor  sup- 
moved  as  she  told  her  heads,  but 
prayers  were  breathed  in  silence.  It  might 
ive  been  mere  fancy  excited  by  the  scene,  that, 
ebe  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven.  I  thought  they 
an  expression  Inily  seraphic.  But  I  am 
flBSily  affected  by  female  beauty,  and  there  was 
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eoracthiiig  in  this  mixture  of  love,  dcvotico,  and  I 
pariiikl  iiiaanity,  iiiespresaibly  loucliiug. 

As  Uie  puor  girl  k>(l  the  cliapel,  there  wu  t  1 
swei't  et^reiiity  in  her  looks ;  nnil  I  whs  tolil  shv  I 
fvuiild  returQ  huine,aud  ia  ull  probability  be  calm  J 
auil  cheerful  fur  dsys,  uod  even  weeks;  ia  iv-tuch  J 
tiiiio  it  wits  supiHieed  that  hope  predomioAlod  i 
Iier  mental  mtiliidy ;  aud  when  tite  darlt  side  of  ] 
her  mind,  ud  her  frienild  call  it,  was  about  to  tuia  J 
up,  it  would  be  kiiowti  by  her  iieglectiug  her  d»-  I 
luff  ov  her  lace,  singing  plaiutice  songs,  und  w 
ing  in  silence. 

She  passed  on  from  the  chupel  without  uoiio-  ] 
ing  Uie  15te,  but  smiling  iind  speaking  to  many  a 
she  passed.  I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  as  sli 
descended  the  winding  roiul  towiinls  Honfleur,  1 
leaning  on  lier  father's  arm.  '*  Heaven,"  thougliC  4 
I,  "  bos  ever  its  store  of  balms  for  the  hurt  a ' 
and  wounded  spirit,  aud  may  in  time  rear  up  ihit  i 
broken  flower  lo  be  once  more  the  pride  and  joj  i 
of  the  valley.  The  very  delusion  in  which  thai 
poor  girl  walks  may  be  one  of  those  mists  kindljr  4 
diffused  by  Providence  over  the  regions  of  thou^iti  J 
wlien  they  become  too  fruitful  of  misery.  TliB  1 
veil  may  gradually  be  raised  which  obscures  th«:l 
horizon  of  her  mind,  as  she  ia  entibled  eiendilyJ 
and  calmly  to  contemplate  the  sorrows  at  preaent  I 
hidden  in  mercy  fnjtn  her  view." 

On  my  return  from  Paris,  abont  a  year  aAaft4 
wards,  1  turned  off  from  the  bealen  route  at  Bo 
to  revisit  some  of  the  mo»t  striking  scenes  of  I 
Lower  Nonncuidy.     Having  passed  through  tbt  J 
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iovely  country  of  Ite  Pays  d'Auga,  I  reached 
Honfleur  on  a  fine  aflemoon,  intending  to  cross  to 
Havre  the  nent  morning,  aod  embark  for  Enfrland. 
As  I  had  no  better  way  of  passing  the  evuuing,  I 
Btrolled  up  the  hill  to  enjoy  the  line  prospect 
from  tlie  chapel  of  Nulre  I>iime  de  Grace :  niid 
while  there,  I  thought  of  inquiring  after  the  fule 
of  poor  Annelte  Delarbre.  The  priest  who  had 
told  me  her  story  was  offieiatiug  at  vespers,  at^r 
which  I  accosted  him,  and  learnt  fi'oin  him  ihe 
remainiag  circumstances.  He  told  me  that  from 
the  time  I  had  seen  her  at  the  cliapel,  her  disor- 
der took  a  sudden  torn  for  the  worse,  and  her 
beolth  rapidly  declined.  Iler  cheerful  intervals 
became  shorter  and  less  frequent,  and  attended 
with  more  incohereticy.  She  grew  languid,  silent, 
and  moody  in  her  meLuicholy ;  her  form  was 
wasted,  her  looks  were  pale  and  disconsolate,  and 
ft  was  feared  she  would  never  recover.  She  be- 
'Came  impatient  of  all  sounds  of  gayety,  and  waa 
Dever  so  conlenled  as  when  Eugene's  mother  was 
aear  her.  The  good  woman  watched  over  her 
with  patient,  yearning  solicitude  ;  and  in  seeking 
to  beguile  her  sorrows,  would  half  forget  her  own. 
Sometimes,  as  she  sat  looking  upon  her  pallid  face, 
dte  tears  would  fill  her  eyes,  which  when  An- 
nette perceired,  she  would  anxiously  wipe  them 
away,  and  tell  her  not  to  grieve,  for  that  Eugene 
miuld  soon  return  ;  and  then  she  would  atTect  a 
£>rced  gnyety.  as  in  former  times,  and  sing  a 
lively  air ;  but  a  sudden  recollection  would  come 
over  her,  and  she  would  burst  into  tears,  hang  ou 
the  poor  mother's  neck,  and  entreat  lier  not  to 
Tnrse  ber  for  having  destroyed  her  son. 
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Just  at  this  Lime,  lo  tliu  aslonishmeui  ot  ererj 
one,  news  was  received  of  Eugene ;  who,  it  ap- 
[leiLra,  wus  still  living.  When  almost  drawnedt 
he  bad  fortunately  seized  upoQ  a  spar  washed 
from  the  ship's  deck.  Finding  himself  nearly 
exhausted,  he  faslened  himself  lo  it,  and  floated 
fur  u  dny  atid  night,  until  nil  sense  led  him.  On 
recovering,  he  found  himself  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  Iti  India,  but  so  ill  as  not  to  move  will>out 
Bssietunce.  Hid  health  continued  precarious 
throughout  the  voyage  ;  on  arriving  in  India,  he 
experienced  many  vicissitudes,  and  was  transferred 
bora  ship  to  ship,  luid  hospital  to  hospilaL  His 
constitution  enabled  him  to  struggle  throu^ 
every  hardship ;  and  he  was  now  in  a  dialAOl 
port,  waiting  oidy  for  the  saiUng  of  a  ship  to  rfr-- 
turn  home. 

Great  caution  was  necessary  in  imparting  these 
tidings  to  the  mother,  and  even  theu  she  wM 
nearly  overcome  by  the  transporla  of  her  joy. 
But  how  Co  impart  them  lo  Annette  was  a  nutter 
of  still  greater  perplexity.  Her  state  of  mind 
hod  hecn  so  morbid,  she  had  been  subject  to 
such  violent  changes,  and  the  cause  of  her  de- 
ningement  had  been  of  such  an  inconsolable  and 
hopeless  kind,  that  her  friends  luid  always  forborne 
to  tamper  with  her  feelings.  They  had  oever 
even  hinted  at  the  subject  of  her  griefs,  nor  encoar- 
aged  the  tberae  when  she  adverted  lo  it,  but  had 
passed  it  over  in  silence,  hoping  that  time  would 
gradually  wear  the  traces  of  it  from  her  recollec- 
tion, or.  at  least,  would  render  them  less  paiufliL 
They  now  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  undeceive  her 
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even  in  her  misery,  lest  tlie  suiliieu  i-ecurrence  ut 
]iBppines§  might  coufirm  the  estnuigement  of  hut' 
reason,  or  might  overpower  her  enfeebled  frame. 
They  veotured,  however,  to  probe  those  wounds 
which  they  formerly  did  not  dare  to  loucli,  for 
they  now  had  the  balm  to  pour  into  thera.  They 
led  the  conrei^ation  to  tlioae  topics  wliich  they 
hwl  bitlierlo  shunned,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  in  those  varying  moods 
which  had  formerly  perplexed  them.  They  found 
her  mind  even  more  affected  them  they  had  imag- 
ined. All  her  ideas  were  confused  and  wniider- 
ing.  Her  bright  and  cheerful  moods,  which  now 
grew  seldoraer  than  ever,  were  nil  the  effects  of 
mental  delusion.  At  such  times  she  had  no  rcc- 
oUectJon  of  her  lover's  having  been  in  danger,  bnt 
was  only  anticipating  his  arrival.  "  When  the 
winter  has  passed  away,"  said  she,  **  and  the  trt^ps 
pat  on  their  blossoma,  and  the  swallow  comes 
bati  over  the  sea,  he  will  return."  When  tlie 
was  drooping  and  desponding,  it  was  in  vain  to 
remind  her  of  what  she  had  said  in  her  gayer 
moments,  and  to  assure  her  that  Eugene  would 
indeed  return  ahoilly.  She  wept  on  in  silence. 
and  appeared  insensible  to  their  words.  But  at 
times  her  agitation  became  violent,  when  she 
would  upbraid  herself  with  having  driven  Eugene 
fh>m  his  mother,  and  brought  sorrow  on  her  gray 
hairs.  Her  mind  admitted  hut  one  leading  idea 
at  K  time,  which  nothing  could  avert  or  efface  ;  or 
if  they  ever  succeeded  in  interrupting  ihu  current 
of  her  fancy,  it  only  became  the  more  incoherent, 
and  inci-eosed  the  fevcrishness  that  preyed  upon 
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both  mind  and  body.    Her  friends  fell  more  alum  \ 
for  Imr  iban  ever,  for  itiej-  fenred  her  »eusea 
irrcvociibly  gone,  and  btr  const! lutioii  completely  I 
Uiiderrninud. 

lu  ibe  meEtn  time  Eugene  returned  to  the  vilr  I 
Inge.      He  was  violeutly  ufTecicd  when  the  stor^  I 
uf  Annutte  wua  told    biiu.     With  liiliemess  of  T 
heart  be  upbraided  hia  oivn  rasliiifw  and  iufitiuftal 
tion  Ihiit  had  hurried  him  avay  I'rom  her,  tuid  ao>f 
cused  himself  as  the  author  of  all  her  woes.     I" 
loother  would  describe  lo  bint  all  the  anguish  a 
remorse  of  poor    Annelle  ;  the    tenderness  wiUl| 
wliich  she  clung  to  ber,  and  endeavored,  even  i 
the  midst  of  her  iusnnit}',  to  console  ber  for  the  lot 
of  her  son  ;  and  the  touching  expressioos  of  a£fe( 
tion  mingled  with  herinost  iaeoherent  n-auderings  I 
of  thought,  until  his  feelings  would  be  wound  1^  I 
to  agouy,  and  he  would  entreat  her  to  desist  trom  I 
the  reciiaL     Thej  did  not  dare  as  yet  to  bring  hini-l 
into  Annette's  sight;  but  he  was  permitted  lo  » 
her  when  she  was  sleeping.     Tlie  tears  etreamej  1 
down  his  sunburnt  cheeks  us   be    eontemplatal 
the  ravages  which  grief  and  mftbuly  bad  madej    , 
and  his  heart  swelled  almost  to  breaking  f 
beheld  round  her    neck  the  very  braid    of  halt 
which  she  once  gave  bira  in  token  of  girlish  amo- 
tion, and  wliich  he  had  returned  lo  her  in  anger. 

At  length  the  physician  that  attended  ber  de- 
termined to  adventure  upon  au  experiment  i  D 
take  advantage  of  one  of  those  chBerfut  mood 
when  her  mind  was  visited  by  hope,  and  to  en 
deavor  to  engraft,  as  it  were,  the  renliiy  upon  tba  | 
delusions  of  her  fimcy.     These  moods  had  dm  i 


lecome  very  rare,  for  nature  was  sinking  under 
the  coDtiaual  pressure  of  her  meutol  maliuly,  and 
the  principle  of  reaction  was  daily  growing 
weaker.  Every  effort  wns  tried  to  bring  on  a 
cheerful  interval  of  the  kind.  Several  of  her 
moat  fiivorile  companions  were  kept  continually 
about  her  ;  they  chatted  g»yly,  they  laughed,  and 
saug,  nud  dajieed ;  but  Ajinette  reclined  with 
languid  finme  luid  hollow  eye,  and  took  no  part 
in  tlieir  gayety.  At  length  the  winter  was  gone; 
the  trees  pnt  forth  their  leaves ;  the  swallows  be- 
gfin  to  build  in  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  the 
rolnn  and  wren  piped  all  day  beneath  the  window. 
Aiuette's  spirits  gradually  revived.  She  began 
to  deck  her  person  with  unusuai  care  ;  and  bring- 
ing forth  a  boiiket  of  nrtilicinl  flowers,  went  to  work 
to  wreathe  a  bridal  chaplet  of  wliite  roses.  Her 
asked  her  why  slie  prepared  tlie 
What !  "  said  she  with  a  ainile, "  have 
not  noticed  the  trees  imttiog  on  their  wed- 
[-dresses  of  blossoms?  Has  not  the  swallow 
flowu  back  over  the  sea  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  time  is  c<ime  for  Eugene  to  return  ?  that  he 
will  be  home  lo-inorrow,  and  that  on  Sunday  we 
are  to  be  mairied  ?  " 

Her  words  wei-e  repeated  to  the  physician,  and 
he  seieed  on  ihein  at  once.  He  directed  tiiat  her 
idea  should  l;e  encouraged  and  acted  upon.  Her 
words  were  echoed  through  the  house.  Every 
ofte  talked  of  the  return  of  Eugene  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  they  congratulated  her  upon  her  ap- 
proaching happiness,  and  assisted  her  in  her  prep- 
The  next  morning  the  same  tlieine  was 
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resumed.  She  was  dressed  out  to  receive  her 
lover.  Every  bo;»m  fluttered  with  noxiety.  A 
cnfariobt  drove  iato  the  villnge.  "  Eugene  b  com- 
ing I "  wM  ihe  C17.  She  saw  hini  alight  at  the 
door,  and  mailed  with  a  shriek  into  his  amis. 

Her  friends  trembled  for  the  result  of  tlib  crit- 
ical experimeut ;  but  she  did  not  sink  uuder  it, 
for  Iier  fancy  liod  prepared  her  for  his  return. 
She  wM  as  one  in  a  dream,  to  whom  a  tide  of 
unlooked-for  prosperity,  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed his  waking  reason,  seems  but  the  natu- 
ral current  of  circumstances.  Her  conversation, 
however,  :<hDwed  lluit  her  senses  were  wandering. 
There  was  an  absolute  forge trulne^'^s  of  all  post 
sorrow  j  a  wild  and  feverish  gayeiy  that  at  titoes  1 
was  ineoherenl. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  languid  and  ex-  I 
hausled.     All   the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  I 
day  had  passed  away  Irom  her  mind  as  though  I 
they  had  been  the  mere  illusions  of  her  fancy.    Shs  I 
rose  melancholy  nnd  abslracled,  and  as  she  dremed  ' 
herself,  was  heuj^l  to  sing  oiie  of  her  plainUre 
ballads.     When  she  entered  the  parlor,  bor  eye*   I 
were  swollen  with  weeping.     She  heanl  Eug«iie's 
voice    without,    and    started ;    passed    her    hand 
across  her  forehead,  and  stood  musing,  like  one 
endeavoring  to  recall  a  dream.     Eugene  entered    ' 
the  room,  and  advanced  towards  her  ;  she  looked 
at  him  with  an  eager,  searching  look,  murmured 
some  indistinct  woi^  and,  before  he  ouuld  reacli 
her,  sank  upon  the  floor. 

She  relapsed  into  a  wild  and  unsettled  state  of  , 
mind ;  but  now  that  tlie  tirst  shock  was  over,  t 
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physician  ordered  ihot  Eugene  shoiOd  keep  con- 
tinuutly  in  her  sight.  Someliraes  she  did  not 
know  him  ;  at  other  times  ^ho  would  tiilk  to  him 
HS  if  lie  were  going  to  sea,  and  would  implore 
him  not  to  part  from  her  in  anger  ;  and  when  hti 
was  not  present,  she  would  speak  of  him  as  if 
buried  in  the  ocean,  and  would  sit,  with  clasped 
hands,  looking  upon  the  ground,  tiic  picture  of 

Aa  the  agitation  of  her  feelings  subsided,  and  her 

^  frame  recovered  from  the  shock  it  had  received,  ehe 
l)ecame  moi'e  placid  and  coherent.  Eugene  kept 
ahnoat  continually  near  her.  lie  formed  the  real 
object  round  which  her  scattered  ideas  once  more 
^thered,  and  which  linked  them  once  more  with 
"  !  realities  of  life.     But  her  changeful  disorder 

I  BOW  appeared  to  take  a  new  tarn.  She  became 
languid  and  inert,  and  would  sit  for  hours  silent, 
and  almost  In  a  atjile  of  lethargy.  If  roused  from 
this  :itupor,  it  seemed  as  if  her  mind  would  make 
Borne  attempt  to  follow  up  a  (rain  of  tliought,  but 
would  soon  become  confused.  She  would  regard 
every  one  that  approached  her  with  an  anxious 
and  inquiring  eye,  that  seemed  continually  to  dis- 
appoint itself.  Sometimes,  as  her  lover  sat  hold- 
ing her  hand,  she  would  look  pensively  in    his 

I  bee  without  saying  a  word,  until  his  heart  was 
;  and  after  these  transient  fits  of  inlel- 

llectnal  exertion,  she  would  sink  again  into  leth- 

|«rgy- 

By  degrees  this  stupor    increased ;  her  mind 

I  ^>pcared  to  have  subsided  into  a  stagnant  and  al- 

)  most  deathlike  adin.     For  the  greater  part  of  the 
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time  her  eyes  were  closed ;  her  face  was  almoet 
as  fixed  aiid  passionless  as  that  of  a  corpse.  She 
no  longer  took  any  notice  of  surroiuidtDg  objects. 
There  was  an  awfuliiess  in  this  tnuiquillity  that 
filled  her  friewls  with  apprehensions.  The  phy- 
eicinn  ordered  that  she  should  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet ;  or  that,  if  she  crinced  any  ngitatioD,  she 
should  be  geully  lulled,  like  a  child,  by  some  fk- 
vorite  tune. 

She  remained  in  this  state  ibr  hours,  hardly 
seeming  to  breathe,  and  apparently  sinking  into 
the  sleep  of  doath.  Her  chamber  was  profoaadly 
still.  The  attendants  moved  about  it  with  noise- 
less tread  ;  everything  was  communicated  by  signs 
and  whispers.  Her  lover  sat  by  her  side  mudb'' 
ing  her  with  paiuful  anxiety,  and  fearing  ereiy 
breatli  which  stole  from  her  pale  lips  would  be  the 
last. 

At  length  she  heaved  a  deep  ?igh :  and  from 
some  convulsive  motions,  appeared  to  be  troubled 
in   her  sleep.     Her  agitation    increased,  acoom- 
paiiied  by  nn    indi^ttinct    moaning.     One  of  her    i 
compouious.  remembering  the  physician's  instme- 
tions,  endeavored  to  lull  her  by  sia^ug,  in  a  loir    ' 
voice,  a  tender  little  air,  which  was  a  porticDlar    | 
favorite  of  Annette's.     Probably  it  had  some  oon- 
(leclion  in  her  mind  wilh  her  own  story ;  for  cvetj    | 
food  girl  has  some  ditty  of  the  kind,  linked  in  her 
thotights  with  ssvcet  and  sad  remembrances. 

As  she  sang,  the  agitation  of  Aniietto  sulisided. 
A  streak  of  faint  color  came  into  her  cheeks  i 
her  eyelids  became  swollen  wilh  rising  lean, 
which  trembled  there  for   a  moment,  and  then,    ' 


aling  forth,  toureed  down  her  pallij  clieek. 
Wlien  ilie  song  was  ended,  she  opened  her  eyea, 
and  looked  about  her,  as  one  awnkiug  iu  a  strange 
place. 

"  Oh  Eugene  !  Eugene  !  "  snid  she,  "  it  aeenia 
B  if  I  have  had  a  long  and  dismal  dream :  what 
9  huppeDed,  and  what  has  been  the  matter  with 

The  questions  were  emliarrasaing  ;  and  before 
could  be  answered,  the  phyiiieian,  who  was 
0  next  room,  entered.  She  look  him  by  the 
band,  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  made  the  same 
inqniiy.  He  cudeavored  lo  put  heroS*  with  some 
evasive  answer.  "  No,  no  1 "  cried  she,  "  I  know 
Iliave  been  ill,andlhave  been  dreaming  strangely. 
I  thought  Eugene  liiul  lefl  us  —  and  that  he  had 
gone  to  Hea  —  and  that — and  that  he  was 
drowned  !  —  But  he  hat  been  to  sea  I  "  added  she 
lestly,  as  recollection  kept  flashing  upon  her, 
and  he  has  been  wrecked  —  and  we  were  alt  so 
!lched  —  and  he  came  home  again  one  bright 
inj;  —  and — oh  I  "  said  she,  pressing  her 
hand  agaiust  her  forehead  with  a  sickly  smile,  ''  I 
see  how  it  is  ;  all  has  not  been  right  here.  I  be- 
gin  to  rc«illecl  —  but  it  is  all  past  now  —  En- 
gene  is  here  I  attd  his  mother  ia  happy  —  and 
we  will  never  —  never    part  again  —  shall  we. 


drow 

Hnanfl 
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ink  back  In  her  choir   exhausted ;  the 

8  streamed  down  her  cheeks.     Her  compan- 

I  hovered  round  ber,  not    knowing    wliat   to 

Q  of  this  sudden  dawn  of  reason.      Her  lover 

nlobbed  aloud.     She  oi^ucd  her  eyes  again,  and 
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looked  upon  them  with  an  sir  of  the  sweeteBl  b(V 
kttowledgmeiiL  "  You  are  all  bo  good  to  me ! '' 
Baid  she,  faintly. 

The  physicmD  drew  ihe  father  B^ide.  *'Yoiir, 
daughter's  mind  is  restored,"  said  he ; 
seDsible  llint  she  has  been  deranged ;  she  is  gnnr* 
iiig  conscious  of  the  past,  and  conscioos  of  the 
presenL  All  that  now  remains  is  to  keep  bfiT' 
calm  and  quiet  until  her  health  is  reestabliflhe^. 
and  then  let  her  be  mnrried,  in  God's  nitme  I '~ 

"  The  wedtiing  look  place,"  continued  the  g 
priest,  "  but  a  short  time  since ;  they  were  hcM 
at  the  last  fete  duriiig  their  honey-moon,  mid  & 
handsomer  and  happier  couple  wea  no 
as  they  danced  under  yonder  trees.  The  j 
man,  his  wife,  atid  mother,  now  live  on  a  fine  fara 
at  Font  L'Eveque ;  and  that  model  of  i 
which  yon  see  yonder,  with  white  flowers  wreathtii 
round  it,  is  Annette's  offering  of  thanks  to  c 
Lady  of  Grace,  for  having  listened  to 
and  protected  her  lover  in  the  hour  of  periL" 

The  captain  having  finished,  there  wae  a 
menlary  silence.     The  tender-hearted  Lady 
lycrafl,  who  knew  the  story  by  heart,  had  led 
way  in  weeping,  and  indeed  often  began 
tears  before  they  came  to  the  riglit  place. 

The  fair  Julia  was  a  little  flurried  at  i 
'age  where  wedding  preparations  were  mentioned 
tiut  the  auditor  most  affected  was  the  sim] 
PLcebe  Wilkins.  She  had  gradually  dropped  I 
work  in  her  lap,  and  sat  sobbing  Uirough  ihe  L 
ter  pan  of  the  story,  until  towards  the  end,  wh 
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the  happy  inverse  liad  nearly  produced  anolher 
scene  of  hysterics.  "  Go,  take  ihis  case  lo  my 
room  Bgaia,  child,"  said  Lody  LUlycrail  kindly, 
"  and  don't  cry  so  much." 

"  I  wou't,  an't  please  your  ladyship,  if  I  «iu 
help  it;  —  buti'm  glad  Ibey  made  nil  up  agnin, 
and  were  nutmed  !  " 

By  the  way,  the  cnse  of  this  loTelom  damsel 
begina  to  moke  some  talk  in  the  household,  espe- 
cially BiDOdg  certain  little  ladies,  not  far  in  their 
leene,  of  whom  she  has  made  con6danta.  She  is 
a  great  favorite  with  them  all,  but  particultirly  so 
ebce  she  has  confided  lo  them  her  love-secrela. 
They  enter  into  her  concerns  with  all  the  violent 
zeal  and  ovcrwlielming  sympathy  with  which  lit- 
tle boarding-school  ladies  engage  in  the  jnlitics  of 
a  love-«Bair. 

I  hare  noticed  them  frcqueully  clustering 
about  her  in  private  conferences,  or  walking  up 
and  down  the  garden-terrace  under  my  window, 
liDteuing  to  some  long  and  dolorous  story  of  her 
afflictions ;  of  which  I  could  now  and  then  dis- 
tinguish tlie  ever-recurriug  phrases  "says  he,"  and 
"  say*  she." 

I  accidentally  tnlemipted  one  of  these  little 
councils  of  war,  when  they  were  all  huddled  to- 
gErihcr  under  a  tree,  and  seemed  to  be  earnestly 
considering  some  interesting  document.  The  flut- 
[  my  approach  showed  that  there  were  some 
a  udder  discussion  ;  and  I  observed  the  dis- 
wusolate  Phoebe  crumpling  into  her  bosom  either 
L  love-letter  or  an  old  valentine,  and  bnialiing 
\  away  the  tears  from  her  cheeks. 
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The  girl  is  s  g"*'^  g'i'li  ^^  ^  ^^^  melting  iu 
lure,  nnd  shows  her  concern  at  the  cruelty  of  he 
lover  only  iu  tears  imj  ilrooping  looks;  but  witi 
the  little  litdiea  who  have  espoused  her  cnuee,  i 
sparkles  up  info  fiery  indignation ;  and  I  hav< 
noticed  on  Sunday  many  a  glance  darted  al  ih' 
pew  of  the  Tihbcid*s,  enough  even  to  melt  dowi 
the  silver  buttons  on  old  Ready-Muney's  jacket. 


L 
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uiitiTx>ulil  B  journey  Mka 


1HE  Squire  has  Iftlely  receiyed  another 
sbock  in  the  eaddle,  and  been  almost 
unsealed  by  Lia  niarjilut  neighbor,  Ibe 
indefatigable  Mr.  Faddy,  who  rides  bis  jog-trot 
Iiobby  with  equal  zeal ;  and  is  eo  bent  upon  inv- 
proving  and  reforming  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
Squire  thinks,  in  a  little  while,  it  will  be  scarce 
wortb  living  in.  The  enormity  that  has  thus  dig- 
composed  my  worthy  host  ia  an  attempt  of  the 
manufacturer  lo  bave  a  line  of  coaches  established, 
that  shall  diverge  from  tlie  old  route,  and  pafs 
through  the  neigb luring  viUage. 

tl  believe  I  bave  mentioned  that  the  HnJl  ia 
aituated  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  great  coai^h-rond  ;  insomuch  Ibat 
the  arrivid  of  a  traveller  is  apt  to  make  every  one 
look  out  of  the  window,  and  lo  cause  some  talk 
Ainnng  the  ale-drinkers  at  the  little  inn.  I  was 
at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  Squire's 
■    indignation  at  a  measure  apparently  fraught  with 


1 


1  found  that  the 
rooQg  bis  great* 
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oonveiiience  aud  udvantage,  until 
conveniences  of  tnivelliiig  were  a 
eat  grievancea. 

In  fact,  he  rails  against  etage-coaches,  poet- 
cliaLsea,  and  turnpike  roads,  as  serious  causes  of 
tlie  comiption  of  Engliali  rural  manners.  They 
liave  given  facilities,  be  sajs,  to  eveiy  bunidruni 
citizen  to  trundle  his  family  about  ihe  kingdom, 
and  have  sent  the  follies  and  fasiiiooB  of  town 
whirling,  in  coach-loads,  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  bland.  The  whole  cotmtry,  he  says,  is  trav- 
ersed by  tiiese  flying  cargoes ;  every  by-rood  is 
explored  by  enterprising  tourists  from  Cbeapside 
and  the  Poultry,  and  eveiy  gentleman's  park  and 
lawns  invaded  by  cockney  sketchers  of  both  sexes, 
with  portable  cbturs  and  portfolios  for  drawing. 

He  laments  over  this  as  destroying  the  charm 
of  privacy,  aud  interrupting  the  quiet  of  country 
life  ;  but  more  especially  as  affecting  tbe  simpUo- 
ily  of  tbe  peasantry,  and  filling  their  beads  with 
balf-city  notions.  A  great  coach-inn,  he  aays,  is 
enough  to  ruin  the  manners  of  a  whole  village. 
It  creates  a  horde  of  sots  and  idlers ;  makes  gapers 
and  gazers  and  newsmongers  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  knowing  jockeys  of  the  country  bump- 
kins. 

The  Squire  has  somelhing  of  the  old  feudal 
feeling.  He  looks  back  with  regret  to  tbe  "good 
old  times,"  when  journeys  were  oidy  made  on 
horseback,  and  tbe  extraordinary  difficulties  of 
travelling,  owing  to  bad  roads,  bad  accommodation!, 
and  highway  robbers,  seemed  to  separate  each 
village  and  hnmlec  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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t  The  lord  of  llie  mauor  was  then  a  kind  of  man- 

H^rch  in  the   lilile  realm  around  him.     Ue  held 

^Ua  court  in  his  paternal  ball,  aud  was  looked  up 

D  with  almost  as  mueh  loyally  and  deference  as 

the    king    himself.     Every    neighborhood  was  a 

little  world  within  itself,  having  its  local  manners 

and  customs,  its  local  history  and  local  opinions. 

_  The  inhabitants  were  fonder  of  their  homes,  and 

Klhought  less  of  wandering.     It  was  looked  upon 

Baa  an  expedition  to  travel  out  of  sight  of  ihe  par- 

f  jdi  steeple ;  and  a  man  that  had  Iteen  to  London 

was  B  village  oracle  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

What  a  difference  between  the  mode  of  trav- 
elling in  those  days  and  at  present  I  At  that 
time,  when  a  gentleman  went  on  a  distant  visit, 
he  sallied  forth  like  a  knight-errant  on  an  enter- 
prise, and  every  family  excursion  was  a  pi^eonL 
How  splendid  and  fiindful  must  one  of  tliose  do- 

»lDKtic  cavalcades  have  been,  where  the  beautiful 
dsmea  were  mounteil  on  palfreys  magnificently  ca- 
parisoned, with  embroidered  harness,  all  tinkling 
with  silver  bells ;  attended  by  cavaliers  richly 
attired  on  prancing  steeds,  and  followed  by  pages 
and  servuig-men,  as  we  see  them  represented  in 
old  tapestry.  The  gentry,  as  ihey  traveLed  about 
'a  those  days,  were  like  moving  pictures.  They 
Idelighted  the  eyes  and  awakened  the  admiration 
rof  the  common  people,  and  passed  before  them 
like  superior  beings ;  and  indeed  they  were  so ; 
there  was  a  hardy  and  heultliful  exercise  comiected 
with  this  equestrian  style,  that  made  them  gener- 
ous and  noble. 


ol 
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the  S<iuire  make!  most  of  liis  jonnie;^  un  bone- 
baok,  ihough  he  laments  iJie  modem  deficiency 
of  iiK-itlent  on  ihc  road,  from  ihe  want  of  felloiv- 
wnj'fui'erti,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  every  one 
eUc  is  whirled  iklong  in  coaches  and  post-chaiseii. 
In  the  "  good  old  time.i,''  on  the  contrary,  a  CAVH- 
lier  jogged  on  through  bog  and  mire,  from  town 
to  U>\vn.  and  hamlet  to  hamlet,  conTersing  with 
fHar§  and  franklens,  and  all  other  chance  ooinpbn- 
ions  of  the  road ;  beguiling  the  way  with  trav- 
ellers' tales,  which  then  were  truly  wonderfal, 
for  everything  beyond  one's  neighborhood  was  full 
of  marvel  and  romance ;  slopping  at  uight  at  some 
"hostel,"  where  the  bush  over  the  door  proclaimed 
good  wine,  or  a  pretty  hostess  made  bad  wine 
palatable ;  meeliog  at  supper  with  travellers,  or 
listening  to  the  song  or  merry  story  of  the  host,  who 
was  generally  a  boon  companion,  and  presided  at 
his  own  board  ;  for,  aucordiug  to  old  Tusser's  '■  Inn- 
holder's  Poesie," 

"At  mul«  my  Meai  who  villelb  hera 

And  Blltulti  with  his  hoal. 
Shall  botb  be  iure  of  b«tler  cheere. 

And  'flcape  with  1cw«r  cost." 

The  Squire  is  fond,  too,  of  stopping  at  those 
iniu  which  may  be  met  with,  here  and  there,  in 
ancient  houses  of  wood  and  plaster,  or  calimanco 
houses,  as  they  are  called  by  antitguariea,  with 
deep  porches,  diamond-pnncd  bow-wiiidowa,  pan- 
elled rooms,  and  great  fireplaces.  He  will  prefer 
them  to  more  spacious  and  modern  inns,  and 
would  cheerfully  put  up  with  biid  cheer  and  bad 
Booommodations  in  the  gratification  of  his  humnr. 
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They  give  him,  he  nays,  the  feeling  of  old  lime^ 
i&BODQuch  that  he  nlmost  expects,  ia  the  dtisk  of 
flie  evening,  to  see  some  pnrty  of  weary  Irnvellere 
ride  up  to  the  door,  with  plumes  and  manllea, 
tmnk-hose,  wide  boots,  nnd  long  rapiers. 

The  good  Squire's  remarks  brought  (o  mind  a 
visit  I  ODce  ptud  to  the  Tabard  Idd,  fitinous  for 
being  the  place  of  assemblage  whence  Chaucer's 
Mlgrims  set  forth  for  Canterbury.  It  b  in  the 
x>Tough  of  South  wark,  not  far  from  London 
Bridge,  and  bears,  at  present,  the  name  of  "  The 
7b1IioL"     It  hfts  sudly  declined  in  dignity  since 

days  of  Chaucer,  being  a  mere  rendezvous 
'and  packing-place  of  the  great  wagona  that  travel 
■into  KeuL     The  court-yard,  which  was  anciently 

mustering  -  place  of  the  pilgrims  previous  to 
their  depnrture,  was  now  lumbered  wiili  huge 
wagons.  Crates,  boxes,  hampers,  and  baskets, 
.eonluiuing  the  good  things  of  town  and  country, 
piled  about  them ;  while,  among  the  straw 
and  litter,  the  motherly  hens  scratched  and  clucked, 
with  their  hungry  broods  at  their  heels.  Instead 
of  Chaucer's  motley  and  splendid  throng,  I  only 

a  group  of  wagoners  and  stable-boys  eryoy- 

a  circukting  pot  of  ale  ;  while  a  long-bodiod 
<4og  sat  by,  with  head  on  one  side,  ear  cocked  up, 
and  wistful  gaze,  as  if  waiting  for  hb  turn  at  the 
tankard. 

Notwithstanding  this  grievous  declension,  how- 
ever, I  was  gratified  at  perceiving  that  the  pres- 

occupants  were  not  unconscious  of  the  poeti- 
flol  renown  of  their  mansion.  An  inscription 
over  the  gateway  proclaimed  it  to    be   the    inn 
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where  Chaucer's  pilgrims  slept  ou  the  night  pre- 
Tiuua  to  their  depELTiurc,  and  ftt  the  bottom  of  tba 
yard  was  ii  roagtiiHcciit  sign,  repiv-Seuting  them 
in  the  act  of  sallying  forth.  I  was  pleased,  too, 
at  noticing,  tLikt  though  the  present  inn  was  con)> 
piiratiTely  modern,  the  form  of  the  old  inn 
preserved.  There  were  galleries  routi'l  the  yan), 
ae  in  old  times,  on  which  opened  the  dieunbers  of 
the  giiesta-  To  the^  ancient  inns  have  antiqua- 
ries ascribed  tlie  present  forms  of  our  theatres. 
Plays  were  originally  acted  in  the  inD-yorde,  The 
guests  lolled  over  tlie  galleries,  which  answered 
lo  our  modern  dress-circle  ;  the  critical  roob  clus- 
tered in  the  yard  instead  of  the  pit ;  and  Ihs 
groups  gazing  from  the  garreUwindows  were 
bud  representatives  of  the  gods  of  the  shilling 
gidlcry.  When,  therefore,  tlie  drama  grew 
portant  enough  lo  have  a  house  of  its  own,  the 
archilects  took  a  bint  for  its  construction  from. 
the  yard  of  the  ancient  "  hostel." 

I  was  so  well  pleased  at  finding  these  remem- 
brances of  Chaucer  and  hia  poem,  that  I  ordered 
my  dinner  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  Talbot. 
Whilst  it  was  preparing,  I  sat  at  the  window, 
musing,  and  gazing  into  the  court-yard,  and  cooo 
juring  up  recollections  of  the  scenes  depicted  in 
such  lively  colors  by  the  poet,  until,  by  degrees, 
boxes,  hales,  and  hampers,  boys,  wagouera,  and 
dogs  faded  from  sight,  and  my  &ncy  peopled 
the  place  wttli  the  motley  throng  of  CaBterbuT; 
pilgrims.  The  galleries  once  more  swnrmed  with 
idle  gazers,  in  the  rich  dresses  of  Chaucer's  time, 
and  the  whole  cavalcade  seemed  to  pass  be&t* 


There  was  tlie  stalelj  knight  on  sober  steed, 
who  had  ridden  in  Christendom  and  heathenesse, 
and  had  "  fougiiien  for  our  faith  at  Tramisseue  "  ; 
—  and  his  SOD,  ttie  yomig  squire,  a  lover,  and  a 
I  hiity  bachelor,  with  curled  locks  and  gay  em- 
■llroiderj- ;  a  bold  rider,  a  dancer,  and  a  writer  of 
singing  and  fluting  all  day  long,  and 
as  tlie  month  of  May  "  ;  —  and  his  *"  knot- 
headed  "  yeoman  ;  a  bold  forester,  to  green,  with 
horn,  and  baudrick,  and  dagger ;  a  mighty  bow 
in  hand,  and  a  sheaf  of  peiunck  arrows  shining 
beneath  his  belt;  —  and  the  i»y,  smiling,  simple 
nnn,  wtlh  her  gray  eyes,  her  small  red  mouth  and 
&ir  forehead,  her  dainty  person  clad  in  foatly 
doak  and  '"ypinched  wimple,"  ber  coral  beads 
about  her  arm,  her  golden  brooch  with  a  love- 
nwtto,  and  her  pretty  oiith  "  by  Saint  Eloy  "  ;  — 
and  the  merchant,  solemn  in  speech  and  high  on 
horse,  with  forked  beai'd  and  "  Flaundrish  bever 
hat "  ;  —  and  the  lusty  monk,  "  full  fat  and  in 
good  point,"  with  beny-broivn  palfrey,  his  hood 
B  £utened  with  gold  pin,  wrought  with  a  love-kuot, 
B  bold  head  shining  like  glass,  and  liis  face  glis- 
gaing  as  thongh  it  had  been  anointed  ;  —  and  the 
senlenlions  clerke  of  Osenforde, 
npon  his  half-etarred,  scholnrlike  horse ;  —  and 
the  bowsing  sompnour,  with  ficry-cherub  face,  all 
knobbed  with  pimples,  an  ealer  of  garlic  and 
onions,  and  drinker  of  "  strong  wine,  red  as 
blood,"  that  carried  a  cake  for  a  buckler,  and 
babbled  Latin  in  his  ctips ;  of  whose  brimstone 
visage  "  children  were  sore  aferd  "  ;  —  and  the 
^L.bnxom  wife  of  Bath,  llie  widow  of  five  husbands, 
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upon  lier  Ainbtln^  nn^.  with  her  hat  bn»d  as  a 
baukler.  her  red  stockings  ami  shtiq)  spore ;  — 
and  ihe  eleader,  choleric  reeve  uf  Norfolk,  be- 
striding his  good  gray  slot :  with  close-ahftven 
beard,  hia  hair  cropped  roiiiHl  his  ean  j  long,  lean 
calttess  legs  and  a  nuty  blade  by  his  eidc] — 
and  the  jolly  Limitour,  ivilli  lisping  tongue  Rnd 
twinkling  eye,  well  bclnved  of  frankleuB  and 
bouHcwivea,  a  great  promoter  of  nnuriages  among 
y.iiiiig  women,  known  al  the  taverns  in  every  (own 
and  by  every  "  hoi'ieler  and  gay  tjipstere."  In 
short,  before  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the 
less  poetical,  but  more  substantial  apparitioa  of 
a  smoking  bcefi'leak,  I  had  seen  the  whole  caval- 
cade issue  fortli  tram  the  hostel-gale,  with  the 
brawny,  doublojointed,  red-haired  miller,  playing 
the  bagpipes  before  Iheni,  and  Ihe  ancient  boat 
of  the  Tabard  giving  tliem  his  farewell  God-aend 
to  Canlerbuiy, 

When  I  told  the  Squire  of  the  existence  of  itis 
Icgiiimate  descendant  of  the  ancient  Tabard  Inn, 
his  eyes  absolutely  glistened  with  delight.  He 
determined  to  hunt  it  up  the  very  first  time  he 
visilcU  I^ndon,  and  to  eat  u  dinner  there,  and 
drink  a  cup  of  mine  host's  best  wine,  in  memory 
of  old  Chaucer.  The  genend,  who  happened  to 
be  present,  immediately  begged  to  be  of  the  party, 
for  he  liked  to  encourage  these  long-established 
houses,  as  they  ore  apt  to  have  choice  old  wi 
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HAVE  meniioned  llie  Squire's  foiidnesg 
for  the  niBrvetlou»,  und  his  predilectioD 
for  legends  a:id  romances.  Hia  library 
CoatainH  a  curioua  collection  of  old  works  of  this 
kind,  which  hear  evident  tORrks  of  having  heen 
much  rewl.  In  hia  great  love  for  nil  that  is  an- 
tiquated, he  cherishes  popular  supers Eitlons,  and 
lialena,  with  very  grave  atlention,  to  every  tale, 
however  strange ;  ao  that,  tiirough  his  countetinnce, 
'jbe  household,  and  indeed  the  wliole  neighbor- 
Vfel!  stocked  with  wonderful  stories  ;  and 
ever  a  doubt  is  expressed  of  itny  one  of  them, 
titor  will  generally  observe,  that  "  the 
Squire  thinks  there  's  something  in  it," 

The  Hall  of  course  comes  in  for  its  share,  the 
common  people  tiaving  always  a  propensity  to 
fomii'l]  a  great    superannuated    building    of  the 
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kind  vritfa  supematurtil  itibabitanls.  The  gloomy 
^lleries  of  auch  old  fiimily  miuisions  ;  the  stalely 
cliamiM-'re,  adorned  witli  grolesque  carvings  and 
faded  paintings;  the  souuds  tbat  vaguely  echo 
about  them  ;  the  tnoaniug  of  the  wind  ;  the  cries 
of  rooks  and  ravens  from  tlie  trees  and  chimney- 
lops  ;  all  produL-e  a  state  of  mind  favorable  to 
superstitious  fuiicics. 

In  one  chamber  of  the  Uall.  just  oppoHit«  a 
door  which  opens  upon  a  dusky  passage,  there  is 
a  full-length  portrait  of  a  woiTior  in  armor. 
When,  on  suddenly  turning  into  the  passage,  I 
luive  caught  a  sight  of  the  portrait,  thrown  into 
strong  relief  by  the  dark  panelling  against  which 
it  hangs,  I  have  more  than  once  been  startled,  as  , 
though  it  were  n  figure  advancuig  towards  me.   | 

To  superstitious  minds,  therefore,  predisposed  i 
by  the  slraiigu  and  melancholy  stories  oonnecled  , 
with  family  paintings,  it  needs  but  little  stretdi    | 
of  fancy,  on  a  moonlight  night,  or  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  a  candle,  to  set  the  old  pictures  o 
the  walls  in  motion,  sweeping  in  their  robes  and 
trains  about  the  galleries. 

The   Squire  ooufesses  that  he  used  to  lake  ft 
pleasure  in   his  younger  days  in  setting  marvel- 
lous stories  aHoHt,  and  eonneeliug  them  with  (ho  ] 
lonely  and  peculiar  places  of  the  neighborhood. 
Whenever  he  read  any  legend  of  a  striking  nsr 
ture,  he  endeavored  to  transplant  it,  and  give  it  a  I 
local  habitation  among  the  scenus  of  his  boyhood. 
Many  of  these  stories  look  root,  and  he  says  be  I 
is  otlen  amused  with  the  odd  shapes  b  which  they  1 
come  bock  to  him  In  some  old  woman's  narrsttve,  I 


..I. 


r  they  hare  been  circulating  for  years  umong 
the  peasflntry,  aiid  undergoing  rustic  additions 
and  amend roents.  Among  theae  may  doubtless 
be  numbered  tliat  uf  the  cruaadcr's  gboat,  which 
I  liAve  mentioned  in  the  account  of  my  Ctiri»t- 
inaa  visit ;  and  another  about  the  bard-riding 
equire  of  yore,  the  faraiiy  Nimrod,  who  is  some- 
times heard  on  stormy  winter  nights,  galloping, 
with  hound  and  Lorn,  over  a  wild  moor  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  Hall.  This  I  apprehend 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  famous  story  of  the 
wild  huntsman,  the  favorite  goblin  iu  German 
ttdea ;  though,  by  the  by,  as  I  was  talking  on  the 
subject  with  I^Iaster  Simon,  the  other  evening  in 
the  dark  avenue,  he  hinted  that  be  bad  himself 
once  or  twice  heard  odd  sounds  at  night,  very 
like  a  pack  of  bounds  iu  cry ;  and  that  once,  as 
he  was  retoming  rather  late  from  a  hunting-din- 
ner, he  had  seen  a  strange  ligure  galloping  along 
this  same  moor  ;  but  as  he  was  riding  ralber  fast 
at  the  time,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  he  did 
not  slop  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 

Popular  superstitions  are  fast  fading  away  in 
England,  owing  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  bustling  intercourse  kept  up 
throughout  the  country;  —  still  they  have  their 
strongholds  and  lingering  places,  and  a  retired 
neighborhood  like  this  is  apt  to  he  one  of  them. 
The  paraon  tells  me  thitt  he  meela  with  many  tra- 
ditional beliets  and  notions  among  the  common 
people,  which  he  has  been  able  to  draw  from 
1^  them  in  the  coui'se  of  familiar  conversation, 
^L-tliongh  they  are  rather  shy  of  avovring  them  to 
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strangers,  aiid  particularly  to  "  llie  gentry,"  who 
arc  apt  to  laugli  at  them.  He  sajs  there  are 
eeverul  of  his  old  parishioners  who  remember 
when  the  villuge  hud  its  bur-guest,  or  bar-gliost ; 
a  spirit  supposed  to  belong  to  a  town  or  village, 
and  to  predict  any  impending  misfortune  by  mid- 
night shrieks  and  wailings.  The  last  time  it  wm 
heard  was  just  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge's  father,  who  was  much  beloved  throngh- 
oiit  the  neighborhood ;  though  there  are 
wanting  some  obstinate  unbelievers,  who  insisted 
tliRt  it  was  nothing  but  lUe  howling  of  n  watch- 
dog. I  Iwve  been  greatly  delighteJ,  however, 
nt  meeting  with  soiue  traces  of  my  old  favorite, 
Bobiu  Goodfellow,  though  under  a  different  sp- 
pelUition  from  iiny  of  those  by  which  I  hare 
heretofore  heiml  hira  called.  The  parson  assures 
me  that  many  of  the  i>easantry  believe  in  house- 
hold gohlina,  called  I)obbie3,  which  live  about 
particular  forms  and  houses,  in  the  same  way  that 
Robin  Goodfellow  did  of  old.  Sometimes  they 
haunt  the  barns  and  out-houses,  and  now  and  then 
will  assist  the  fanner  wonderfully,  by  getting  'a 
all  his  hay  or  corn  in  u  single  night.  In  genera),- 
however,  they  pretbr  to  live  within  doors,  WM 
are  fond  of  keeping  about  the  great  he&rlhs,  «nc 
basking  at  night,  after  the  family  have  gone  It 
bed,  by  tlie  glowing  embers.  When  put  in  par- 
ticular good  humor  by  the  warmth  of  their  lodg- 
ings, and  the  tidiness  of  the  housemaids,  they  wiU 
overcome  their  natural  laziness,  and  do  a  vut 
deal  of  household  work  before  morning  ;  chuni- 
ing  the  cream,  browing  the  beer,  or  spinning  a. 
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the  guod  dame's  flax.  All  thia  is  precisely  tbe 
conduct  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  described  so  cliurm- 
ingly  by  iklilton : 

"Telli  how  the  drudf^ing  goblin  sweHt 
To  earn  his  crcun-lHivl  duly  ut, 
When  in  oae  night,  ere  glimpie  of  moni, 
Hit  ahiidow}-  Sail  had  thnshed  the  com 
ThM  len  day  latioren  could  not  end ; 
Thin  Uyi  him  doirn  the  lubbcc-Gend, 
And  itntch'd  out  ail  the  chLniDL-v'K  length. 


I 


Bulu  «t  the  Iti 


ength, 


But  beside  these  housebold  DoLbies,  there  are 
otheiB  of  A  more  gloomy  and  unsociHl  iinlure, 
which  keep  about  looely  barns,  at  a  distance  Irom 
any  dwelling-house,  or  about  iniins  and  old  bridges. 
These  arc  full  of  mischievous,  tuid  ofien  malign 
oant  tricks,  and  are  fond  of  playing  pranks  upon 
benighted  travellers.  There  is  a  story,  among 
the  old  people,  of  one  TvhiL-h  liaunled  a  rtiiiied 
mill,  just  by  a  bridge  that  crosses  a  small  atreitra  ; 
how  that  late  one  night,  as  a  traveller  was  pnas- 
ing  on  horseback,  the  goblin  jumped  up  behind 
him,'  and  grasped  him  so  close  round  the  body  that 
he  had  no  power  'to  help  himsell',  but  expected  to 
be  squeezed  to  dcatli ;  luckily  his  heels  were  loose, 
with  which  he  plied  the  aides  of  his  steed,  and 
WM  carried,  witb  ihc  wonderful  instinct  of  a  trav- 
eller's horse,  straight  lo  the  village  inn.  Had  the 
inn  been  at  any  greater  distauce,  there  ia  no  doubt 
but  he  would  have  been  strangled  to  death  ;  as  it 
waa,  the  good  people  were  a  long  time  in  bring- 
ing him  lo  his  senses,  and  it  was  remarked  Iliat 
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the  firet  sign  he  eliowed  of  returning  coosciool 
neas,  was  lo  call  for  a  bottom  of  brand;. 

These  mischievous  Dobbies  bear  much  i 
blauee  in  their  oalares  uud  habits  to  the  sprita 
which  Hey  wood,  iu  his  "  Siertkrchie,"  calls  pugaq 
hobgoblios : 

"  Their  dwelling*  ba 
In  tomers  of  old  bouses  leut  fteqaenlcd, 
Or  bene»lh  lUcks  of  wood,  and  Ihwe  convented. 
Make  (euful  Doiae  in  butteriet  and  iu  duries; 
Robin  Goodfellow  >oo>e,  wme  call  them  fidrio*, 
la  tolitarie  roonu  Ihtta  nprores  keep, 
And  beale  si  doorei  to  wake  men  from  their  ilepe, 
Sei^ming  lo  force  lockos,  be  tbey  nere  eo  atrong, 
And  keeping  ChrietmiuM  guobola  all  nigbt  long. 
Pota,  ^a»ea.  trenchers,  di»bea,  panne*,  and  keltlet 
Tbey  wilt  make  dance  about  Uie  ihelvet  and  muIob, 
As  if  about  the  kilr-hL-n  to»(  and  caat, 
Yet  in  the  mornmg  nolfaing  found  mthplac'L 
Othera  auch  houses  to  their  uae  have  fitted 
Id  which  base  murlhera  have  been  ODce  commictad. 
Some  have  Ihcir  feaiiul  habilalioiu  Ukso 
In  desolate  bouaea,  rulu'd  and  rareakeD." 

In  the  ncvoiint  of  our  unfortunate  hHwking  e 
pedition,  1  mentioned  an  instance  of  one  of  theatA 
eprites  supposed  to  haunt  tho  mined  grange  thal'T 
stands  in  a  lonely  meadow,  and  has  a  remarkable 
echo.     The  ptirson  informs  me,  also,  of  a  belief 
once  very  prevalent,  tlial    a    household    Dobbie 
kept  about  the  old  farmhouse  of  the  I'^bbetsa.  . 
It  has  long  been  traditional,  he  says,  thai  u 
these  good-natured  goblins  la  attached  to  the  Tib* 
bets    family,  and   came  with    them    when    thMJ 
moved  into  this  part  of  the  country ;  f 
of  the   peculiarities    of  these    household  sprits 
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:  thejr  attacL  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of 
certain  titrailies,  and  follow  them  in  oil  their  re- 
movals. 

There  is  a  large  old-fashionetl  fireplace  in  the 
farmhouse,  which  affords  line  quarters  for  a  cliim- 
ney-comer  sprite  that  likes  lo  lie  warin,  — espe- 
cially aa  Ready-Muney  Jack  keeps  up  rousing  fires 
in  the  winter  time.  The  old  people  of  the  viUikge 
recolleul  many  storied  about  Ihia  goblin,  current 
in  llieir  young  days.  It  was  thought  to  hiive 
brought  good  luck  lo  the  house,  and  to  be  the 
reaaon  why  the  Tibbetaes  were  always  beibrehand 
in  the  world ;  and  why  tlieir  farm  vraa  always  in 
better  order,  their  hi\y  got  in  sooner,  and  their 
com  better  stacked,  than  that  of  their  neighbors. 
Hie  present  Kirs.  Tibbcts,  at  the  time  of  her 
courtahip,  had  a  number  of  these  stories  told  her 
by  the  country  gossips  ;  and  when  married,  was  a 
litiJe  fearful  about  living  in  a  house  where  such  a 
hobgoblin  was  said  to  hunnt.  Jack,  however,  who 
has  always  treated  this  story  with  great  contempt, 
assured  her  that  there  was  no  spirit  kept  about 
his  house  tliut  he  coidd  not  at  auy  time  lay  in  the 
Bed  Sea  with  one  flourisii  of  his  cudgel  Still 
his  wife  has  never  got  completely  over  her  notions 
on  the  subject;  but  has  a  horse-shoe  nailed  on 
the  threshold,  and  keeps  a  branch  of  rauutry,  or 
mouutain-aah,  with  its  red  berries,  suspended  from 
one  of  the  great  boain«t  in  the  parlor,  —  a  sure 
protection  from  all  evil  spirits. 

These  stories,  as  I  before  observed,  are  fast 
fading  away,  and  in  another  generation  or  two 
will  probably  be  completely  forgotten.     There  is 
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Bomelhing,  however,  ahoiit  these  rnial  « 
turns  eitremely  pletuing  lo  the  imagiDadou  ; 
ticuUrly  those  which  relate  to  the  gnod-hui 
nice  of  household    demuns,  and    itideed    Ic 
whole  fairy  mytholc^.     The  Eiiglish  have  given 
an  inexprei«ible  charm  to  these  Euperstitiona,  by 
ilie  manner  io  which  ihey  have  associated  them 
ivilh  whatever  is  moat  homefelt   and  delighttiil  9^ 
luiliire.     I  <lo  not  know  a  more  fiiscinatiag  rMjfl 
of  beings    tlian    the^e    little    fabled    people  wh^| 
haunted  the  southern  sides  of  hills  and  mountains; 
lurked  in  flowers  and  about  foun lam-heads ;  glid- 
ed through  keyholes  into  ancient  halls  ;  watched 
over  farmhouses  and  dairies ;  danced  on  the  green. 
by  summer  moonlight,  iind  on  the  kitchen  hex 
in  winter.     Tliey  accord  with  the  nature  of  Eng 
Nsh  honsekecpiug  and    English    scenery, 
ways  have  them  in  mind  when  I  sec  a  fitie  ol^ 
English  mansion,  with  its  wide  hall  and  spacious 
kitchen ;   or   a   venerable    farmhouse,  in    which 
there  is  ito  much  fireside  comfort  nnd  good  house- 
wifery.    There  was  something  of  national  chnr- 
acler  in  their  love  of  order  and  cleanliness  ;  in  ilie 
vigilance  with  which  ihoy  watched  over  the  ecoo* 
omy  of  tlie  kitchen,  and  the   functions  of  the  MT^I 
vantfi ;  raunilicently  rewarding,  with  silver  sixpetic 
in  shoe,  the  tidy  housemaid,  but  venting  their  d' 
ful  wrath,  in  midnight  bobs  and  pinches,  upon  tl 
sluttish  dnirymaid.     I  think  I  can  trace  the  ^ 
effects  of  tliia  ancient  fairy  sway  over  householq 
concerns  in  the  care  that  prevails  to  the  pre 
day    among    Cuglish    housemaids    to    put    ' 
kitchens  in  order  before  they  go  to  bed. 
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I  hare  se\A  that  these  fuiry  Buperetilion^  accord 
with  the  nature  of  English  Bcetiery.  They  suit 
theee  small  landscapes,  which  are  divided  by  hoii' 
eyauckle  hedges  into  sheltered  ti^lda  and  mead- 
OWB ;  where  the  grass  is  mingled  with  daisies, 
bnttercups,  and  hare-bells.  When  I  first  found 
myself  nmoug  English  scenery,  I  was  conlinually 
Teminded  of  the  sweet  pastoral  images  which  dis- 
tinguish their  fairy  mythology ;  and  when  ibr  the 
flnC  time  a  circle  in  Ac  grass  was  pointed  ont  to 
me  as  one  of  the  rings  where  they  were  formerly 
snppoeed  to  have  held  their  moonlight  revels,  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  fairy-hind  were  oo 
longer  a  fable.    Brown,  in  his  "  Britannia's  Pusto- 

r""'   "  gives  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  scenery  to 
di  I  aUude : 


"  A  plesMDt  meiul 
WImtc  fldrira  often  did  Uieir  meuum  Cnad ; 
Whicb  in  the  meadawa  make  Kuch  i^trcleB  gree 
A>  if  with  gariuids  it  had  cn)wn«d  bwn. 
Witbin  one  of  thcM  ronndi  wu  to  b«  ncen 

lUocl:  rise,  where  oft  the  Biiry  queen 

Hilieht  Ml.-' 


And    lliere   ia  anolh 
poem  ascribed  to  Ben  J( 

B  -  "By  wells  uid  rilU 

-    nightly  - 


piclil 


And  to 


7  king 


We  cbaat  our  moonlight  niinatrelfies." 
Indeed,  it  Recms  to  me,  that  the  older  British 
poets,  with  that  true  feeling  for  nature  which  dis- 
tinguishes them,  have  closely  adhered  to  the  sim- 
ple and  familiar  imagery  which    they  found    in 
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these  popular  supereticions ;  and  haye  thus  gii 
to  their  fairy  mythology  those  coDtiaual  allusi 
to  the  farmhouse  and  the  dairy,  the  greeu  meadoWi 
and  the  fountaia-head,  which  till  our  minds 
the  delightful  ossoeiatioiiB  of  rural  life.     It  ! 
riouB  lo  obsetre  how  the  most  beaiitiliil  ficti< 
have  their  origin  among  the  rude  and  igiioi 
There  ia  an  indeacribuble  cliarm  about  the  illun* 
with  whith    cliinierical    ignorance    ot 
every  subject.     These  twilight  views 
are  often  more  captivating  than  any  which  are 
vealed  by  the  rays  of  enlightened  philosophy. 
most  accomplished  aud  poetical  minds,  Uiei 
have  been  fain  to  search  back  into  the  accidei 
conceptions  of  what  are  termed  barbaroiu 
and  to  draw  from  them  their  finest  iroagf[7  UMl 
machinery.    If  we  look  through  our  most  admired 
poct8,  we  shall  find  that  their  minds  bavu  ben 
impregnated  by  these   popnlar  fancies,  and  thit" 
those  have  succeeded  best  who  have  adhered 
est  to  the  simplicity  of  their  rustic  ori^nab. 
ia  the  case  with  Shakspeare  in  liis  "  Midsumi 
Night's  Dream,"  which  so  minutely  describes  tb^ 
employments  and  amusements  of  fairies,  and  t» 
bodies   all    the    notions    concerning    them  whidk 
were  cun-cnt  among  the  vulgar.     It  is  ihos  thil 
poetry  in  England  has  echoed  back  every  rurtfc 
note,  softened  into  perfect  melody:  it  le  this  ibit 
has  spread  its  chaiius  over  every-day  life,  displtfr' 
ing  nothing  ;  taking  things  as  it  found  them :  but 
Imting  them  up  with  its  own  mugic&l  huea,  ualil 
every  green  hill  and  fountam-head,  eveir  freal 
meadow,  nay,  every  humble  flower,  is  full  of  song 
and  story. 


I  am  dwelling  loo  long,  perhaps,  upon  a  thread- 
tiare  subject ;  yet  it  brings  up  with  it  a.  thousand 
delidoos  recollections  of  thoee  happy  dnyB  of 
childhood,  when  the  imperfect  knowledge  I  have 
since  obtained  had  not  yet  dawiied  upon  my  mind, 
and  wheu  a  fairy  tale  was  tnte  hiaiory  lo  me.  I 
have  often  been  bo  transported  fay  the  pleasure  of 
these  reooUectioDa,  as  almost  lo  wish  I  had  been 
bom  in  the  days  when  the  Uctions  of  poetry  wera 
believed.  Even  now  I  cannot  look  upou  those 
bnciful  crestioiu  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  with- 
out a  lurking  regret  that  they  have  all  passed 
away.  The  experience  of  my  early  days  tells 
me,  they  were  sources  of  eitquisite  delight ;  nnd 
I  sometimes  question  whether  the  natuAJiat  who 
can  dissect  the  flowers  of  the  field  receives  half 
ihe  pleasure  from  contemplntiug  them  that  lie 
did  who  considered  them  the  abode  of  elves  and 
feiries.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  true  interests 
and  eolid  happiness  of  man  are  promoted  by  the 
advancemeiil  of  truth  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  mourn 
over  the  pleasant  errors  which  it  fans  trampled 
down  in  its  progress.  The  fauna  and  sylphs,  the 
household  sprites,  the  moonlight  revel,  Oberon, 
Queen  Mab,  and  the  delicious  realms  of  fiiiry-land, 
all  Tanlsh  before  the  light  of  true  philosophy ;  but 
who  does  not  sometimes  turn  with  distoate  from 
the  cold  realities  of  morning,  and  seek  to  recall 
s  of  the  night  ? 


■tlE  Muvnitj-  of  tbe  UiH  has  been  i 
j  denly  intermpted  br  a  very  i 

Id  the  coarae  of tUan 
I  pone  of  villagen  was  Meo  b 
lie,  with  bojn  ahootii^  in  ad 
e  peroeired  Bcady-S 
beU  siridiog   aloDg,  wiebliag  hi*  < 
band.  hoA  with  the  other  gragjwng  the  ooQar  d 
tail  fellow,  wbom.  on  Mill  neater  a|i|MiiMch,  i 
recognized  fcM"  the  redoabtaUe  gypej  h 
light  Tom.     He  was  now,  however,  coinplelety 
oqwed  aiui  creaiUlen,  ami  his  courage  seemed  n 
hare  quailed  in  the  iron  gripe  of  the  1 
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le  bad  passed  through  the  village  on  his  way 
lo  the  Hall,  and  of  course  hfld  made  a  great  seo- 
SRlion  in  lliiU  moat  excitable  place,  where  every 
event  iB  a  matter  of  gaze  and  gossip.  The  report 
flew  like  wildfiiii,  that  Starlight  Tom  was  in  cu»- 
lody.  The  ale-drinkers  forthwith  abaudoiied  the 
tap-room  ;  Slingshy's  school  broke  loose,  and  mas- 
ter and  bays  swelled  the  tide  that  came  rolling  at 
the  heels  of  old  Heady-Money  and  his  captive. 

The  uproar  Lucreaaed  as  they  approached  the 
Hall ;  it  aroused  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs,  and 
the  crew  of  hangers-on.  The  great  niusiift'  burked 
from  the  dog-house  ;  the  staghound  and  the  grey- 
hoond,  and  the  spaniel,  issned  barking  frum  the 
hall-door,  and  my  Lady  Liltycrafl's  liltic  dogs 
ramped  and  barked  from  Ihe  parlor- window.  I 
remftrked,  however,  Ihnt  ihe  gypity  dugs  made  no 
reply  to  all  these  menaces  and  insults,  but  crept 
close  to  the  gang,  looking  romid  n-ith  a  guilty, 
poaching  air,  and  now  and  then  glaueirig  up  a 
dntnous  eye  to  their  owners ;  which  shows  that 
the  moral  dignity,  even  of  dogs,  may  be  ruined  by 
bad  company ! 

When  the  throng  reached  the  front  of  the  house 
they  were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  kind  of  advanced 
guard,  complied  of  old  Christy,  the  gamekeeper, 
and  two  or  three  servants  of  the  house,  who  had 
been  brought  out  by  the  noise.  The  common 
herd  of  the  viUage  fell  back  with  respect ;  the 
boys  were  driven  back  by  Christy  and  his  com- 
peers ;  while  Ready-Money  Jack  mHintained  his 
ground  and  his  hold  of  the  prisoner,  and  was  sur- 
L  founded  by  the  tailor,  the  schoolmaster,  and  ser- 
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eral  other  dignitaries  of  the  villa^  ha&  by  the 
clamorous  brood  of  gypsiea,  who  were  ndther  to 
be  silenued  nor  intimicUted. 

By  tliis  time  the  whole  hnusebold  were  brought 
to  the  doors  nod  windows,  and  the  Squire  to  the 
portftl.  An  'audience  wus  demanded  by  Beady- 
Money  Jack,  who  had  detected  the  prisuner  ii 
very  ael  of  sheep-«tcaling  on  hie  domaiEu,  and  had 
borne  him  off  to  be  examioed  before  the  Squire^ 
who  WHS  in  the  coumiiv^ian  of  the  pence. 

A  kinil  of  tribunal  was  immediately  held  in  thi 
servants'  hall,  a  hu^  chamber,  with  a  stone  flooTt 
and  a  long  table  in  the  centre,  at  one  end  of 
which,  just  under  an  enormous  clock,  was  placed 
the  Squire's  chair  of  justice,  while  Master  Simoa 
took  his  place  at  the  table  as  clerk  of  the  courL 
An  attempt  had  been  made  by  ild  Christy  to  ke^ 
out  the  gypsy  gong,  but  in  vain,  and  they,  willl 
the  village  worthies,  and  the  household,  half  fiOedT 
the  halL  The  old  housekeeper  and  the  t 
were  in  a  panic  at  this  dangerous  irruption.  "Rxf 
hurried  away  all  the  valuable  things  and  portabki 
articles  that  were  at  hand,  and  even  kept  a  dntgoai 
watch  on  the  gypsies,  lest  they  should  cany  oT 
the  house-dock,  or  the  deal  table. 

Old  Christy,  and  his  faithful  coadjutor  the  gam6« 
keeper,  acted  as  constables  to  guard  the  prigoDa>i 
triumphing  in  having  at  lost  got  this  terrible  of" 
fender  in  their  clutches.  Indeed,  I  nm  inclineJ 
to  think  the  old  man  bore  some  peevish  reoollec-  — 
tion  of  having  been  handled  rather  roughly  b^^^ 
the  gypsy  iu  the  chance  -  medley  aSkir  of  May— 


Silence  was  now  comnmnded  by  Master  Simon; 
bnt  it  wae  difficnlt  lo  be  enforced  in  such  a  mot- 
ley assemblage.  There  was  a  continual  snarling 
Rud  yelping  of  dogs,  and.  iis  fast  as  it  was  queUed 
in  one  corner,  it  broke  out  in  another.  The 
poor  gypsy  curs,  who,  like  errant  thieves,  cuuld 
not  hold  up  their  heads  in  an  honest  house,  were 
worried  and  insulted  by  the  gentlemen  dogs  of 
llie  establishment,  without  offering  lo  malie  resist- 
ance ;  the  Tcry  cure  of  my  Lady  Lillycraft  bullied 
them  with  impunity. 

The  examination  was  conducted  with  great 
mildness  and  indulgence  by  the  Squire,  partly 
from  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  and  partly,  I  sus- 
pect, because  his  heart  yearned  towards  the  cul- 
prit, who  had  found  great  favor  in  his  eyes,  as  I 
have  alreAdy  observed,  from  the  skill  he  had  at 
various  times  displayed  in  archery,  murris-daDciog, 
and  other  obsolete  accoinplishmeuts.  Proolij,  how- 
ever, were  too  strong.  Ready-Money  Jack  told 
bis  story  in  a  straightforward  independent  way, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  presence  in  which  he 
found  himself.  He  had  suffered  from  various  dep- 
redations on  his  sheeplbld  and  poultry-yard,  and 

^bad.  at  length  kept  watch,  and  caught  the  delia- 

EjMent  in  the  very  act  of  making  off  with  a  sheep 

Ht  his  shoulders. 

1^  Tibbela  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  in  the  course 
oF  his  tcstitDony,  by  the  culprit's  mottier,  a  furioua 
old  beldame,  with  an  insufferable  tongue,  and  who, 
in  fact,  was  several  times  kept,  with  some  diffi- 

.  eidty,  from  flying  at  him  tooth  and   nail.     The 
ie,  too,  of  the  prisoner,  whom  1  am  told  he  does 
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uoi  licut  above  half  a  dozen  tirae^  a  treek,  com 
plelely  ititeresled  Lady  Lilljcraft  in  her  haibtuid's 
bcbnlf,  by  her  tears  and  supplioa  lions ;  and  sev- 
eral of  the  other  gypsy  women  were  awakening 
stroiig  sympathy  among  tlie  yooiig  girls  and  tnmd- 
(ervaiits  in  the  background.  The  pretty  black- 
eyed  gypsy  girl,  whom  I  have  mentioned  n 
former  occasion  as  the  sibyl  that  read  the  forl«u« 
of  the  general,  endeavored  to  wheedle  that  doughty 
warrior  into  their  interests,  and  even  made  Bome 
approucbeslo  her  old  acquaintance,  Master  Siraoa; 
but  wus  repelled  by  the  latter  ivilli  all  the  di^ 
nity  of  offiue,  having  ossuraeil  a  look  of  gravity 
and  importance  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  at  Rrst,  to  find  ho 
Sliiigsby,  the  schoolmaster,  rathur  opposed  to  hii 
old  crony  Tibbels,  and  coming  forward  as  a  kind 
of  advocate  for  the  accused.  It  seems  that  be 
had  taken  compassion  on  the  forlorn  fortunes  of 
Starlight  Tom,  and  had  been  trying  his  eloqut 
in  his  favor  tlie  whole  way  from  the  village,  but  ■ 
without  effect.  During  the  examinatiou  of  Ready* 
Money  Jack,  Slingsby  had  stood  like  "  dejected 
pity  at  bis  side,"  seeking  every  now  oud  then,  by 
a  soil  word,  to  soothe  uny  exacerbatiou  of  his  ' 
or  Id  qualify  any  liarsh  expression.  He  now  1 
tured  to  make  a  few  observations  to  tlie  Squire 
i[i  palliation  of  the  delinquent's  offence  ;  but  poor 
Slingsby  spoke  more  from  the  heart  than  llio  head, 
and  was  evidently  actuated  mei'ely  by  a  generd 
sympathy  for  every  poor  devil  in  trouble,  and  a 
liberal  toleration  for  all  kinds  of  va^bond  tx- 
istence. 
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The  ladiea,  too,  large  aiit)  Bmnl),  wiili  [hu  kind- 
hearteduess  of  Ihe  sex,  were  zeuious  on  the  side 
of  mercy,  and  interceded  strenuously  wiili  the 
Squire  ;  iosomuch  that  the  prisoner,  finding  him- 
Belf  unexpectedly  Burrounded  by  active  Irieitds, 
once  more  reared  hia  crest,  and  seemed  disposed 
for  a  time  to  put  on  the  air  of  iojured  innocence. 
The  Squire,  however,  with  all  his  benevolence 
of  heart,  and  hia  lurking  weakness  towards  the 
prisoner,  wits  too  co:i3ciontious  to  swerve  from  the 
strict  path  of  justice.  Abundant  concurrtDg  lee* 
tiinony  made  the  proof  of  guilt  incontrovertible, 
and  Sturhght  Tom's  mittiums  was  made  out  ac- 
oordingly. 

The  sympathy  of  the  ladies  was  now  greater 
;  they  even  mode    some    attempts    to 

lUify  the  ire  of  Keady-Mopey  Jack  j  but  that 

irdy  potentate  had  been  too  much  incensed  by 
Uie  repeated  incursions  into  his  territories  by  the 
predatoiy  band  of  Starlight  Tom,  and  he  was  re- 
solved, he  said,  lo  drive  the  "  varment  reptiles" 
jout  of  the  neighborhood.     To  avoid  all  further 

iportunities,  as  soon  as  the  mittimus  was  made 

it,  be  girded  up  his  loins,  and  strode  back  to  his 
seat  of  empire,  accompanied  hy  his  interceding 
friend,  Slingsby,  and  followed  by  a  detachment 
of  the  gypsy  gang,  who  hung  on  his  rear,  assail- 
ing him  with  mingled  prayers  and  esecrations. 

The  question  now  was,  how   to  dispose  of  the 

a  matter  of  great  moment  in  this  peace- 

eatablishment,  where  so  formidable  a  chorac' 

Starlight  Tom  was  like  a  hawk  entrapped 

in   A  dove-cole.     As  the   hubbub  and  examina- 
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tion  had  occupied  a  considerable  time,  it  was  loo 
late  in  the  day  to  aend  htm  to  the  cotmty  priwn. 
and  that  of  the  yiUage  was  sadly  out  of  repair, 
from  long  want  of  occupation.  Old  Christy,  who 
took  great  iulerest  in  the  affair,  proposed  that 
the  culprit  should  be  committed  for  the  night  to 
an  upper  loft  of  a.  kind  of  tower  in  one  of  the 
oul-hous&'s  where  he  and  the  gamekeeper  would 
ntount  guard.  After  much  deliberatioD,  thb  meas- 
ure waa  adopted ;  the  premises  in  question  were 
examined  and  made  secure,  and  Christy  and  hii 
trusty  ally,  the  one  aiTued  with  a  fowling-piecei 
the  other  with  an  ancient  blunderbuss,  turned  ont 
as  sentries  to  keep  watch  over  this  donjon-keep. 

Such  is  the  momeulotis  affulr  that  has  just 
taken  place,  and  it  is  an  event  of  too  great  mo- 
ment in  this  quiet  little  world  not  to  turn  it  com- 
pletely topsy-turvy.  Labor  is  nt  a  stand.  The 
house  lias  been  a  scene  of  confusion  the  whole 
evening.  It  has  been  beleaguered  by  gypsy  womf 
en,  with  their  children  on  their  backs,  wiuling 
and  lamenting ;  while  the  old  virago  of  a  mother 
has  cruised  up  and  down  the  lawu  in  front,  shot 
ing  her  liead  aud  muttering  to  herself,  or  now  and 
then  breaking  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  brandish- 
ing her  fist  at  the  Hall,  and  denounong  ill  luck 
upon  Keady-Moiiey  Jack,  and  eren  upon  the 
Squire  himself. 

Lady  Lillycraft  has  given  repented  audiences 
lo  the  culprit's  weeping  wife,  at  the  Hall-doori 
and  the  servant-maids  have  stolen  out  to  confer 
with  the  gypsy  women  under  (he  trees.  &s  ro 
the  little  ladies  of  the  family,  they  are  all  on^ 


ngeous  at  Ready-Moucij  Jack,  whom  they  look 
npou  in  the  liglit  of  a  tyrannical  giant  of  fairy  tale. 
Phiebe  Wilkina,  contrary  to  ber  usual  nature,  is 
the  only  one  pitiless  in  the  affair.  She  thinka 
Mr.  Tibbels  quite  in  the  right ;  anil  thioka  the 
gypsies  deserve  to  be  punished  severely  for  med- 
dUng  with  thi!  sheep  of  the  Tiiibetses. 

In  the   meau  time  the  femaleB  of  the  liunily 
irinced  all  the  provident  kindness  of  Ihe  sex,  ever 
Bootlie  and  succor  the  distressed,  right  or 
Lady  Lillycraft  has  had  a  mattress  taken 
to  the  out-house,  and  comforts  and  delicacies  of  all 
kinds  have  been  taken  to  the  prisoner;  even  the 
little  girls  have  sent  their  cakes  and  sweetmeats ; 
ao  that,  I  '11  warraut,  the  vugabond  has  never  fared 
fia  well  in  his  life  before.     Old  Christy,  it  is  true, 
iks  upon  everything  with  a  wary  eye  i  struts 
!|lbDut  with  his  LIumlerbusB  with  the  air  of  a  vet- 
eran campaigner,  and  will  hardly  allow  himself  to 
be  spoken  to.     The  gypsy  women  dare  not  come 
within  gunshot,  and  every  tatterdemalion  of  a  boy 
has  been  frightened  from  the  park.     The  old  fel- 
deterinined  to    lodge    Starlight    Tom    in 
rith  his  own  hands ;  and  hopes,  he  says, 
to  see  one  of  the  poaching  crew  made  an  ex- 
ample of. 

I  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the  worthy  .Squire  is 
not  the  greatest  sufferer  iu  the  whole  aSnJt.  His 
iionorable  sense  of  duty  obliges  him  to  be  rigid, 
the  OTerflowing  kindness  of  his  nature  makes 
trial  to  him. 

accustomed  to  have  such  demands 
tq>on  his  justice  in  his  truly  patriarchal  domain  ; 
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and  it  wounds  his  beoevolent  spirit,  tliMt,  while 
prosperity  and  hnppiness  are  flo wing  m  thiu  boiin- 
teoualy  upon  him.  he  should  have  lo  inflict  mis- 
ery upon  a  fellow -being. 

He  has  been  troubled  and  cast  dowa  the  wlinlc 
evening ;  took  leave  of  the  family,  on  going  \0 
bed,  with  a  sigh,  instead  of  his  osuul  liearly  and 
n5'e';tionate  tone  :  and  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
a  far  more  sleepless  night  than  hia  prisoner.  In- 
deed, thb  unlucky  affair  has  caat  n  dump  upon 
the  whole  household,  as  there  ap[)ears  lo  be  a 
UQiversal  opinion  that  the  unlucky  culprit  will 
come  to  the  gallows. 

Morning. — The  clouds  of  last  evening  are  all 
blown  over.  A  load  has  been  laten  from  the 
Squire's  heart,  and  every  face  is  once  more  in 
smiles.  The  gamekeeper  made  bb  appearance  tX 
an  early  hour,  completely  shamefaced  and  creA- 
&Ilen.  Starlight  Tom  had  made  his  escapo  in 
the  night ;  how  "he  hod  got  out  of  the  loft,  no  otie 
could  fell :  the  DevU,  they  ihink,  must  have  as- 
sisted him.  Old  Christy  was  so  mortified  thai 
he  would  not  show  his  fiice,  but  had  shut  himself 
up  in  his  stronghold  at  the  dog-kennel,  and  would 
not  be  spoken  with.  Wlial  has  particularly  re- 
lieved the  Squire  is,  that  there  is  very  little  like- 
lihood of  the  culprit's  being  retaken,  having  gone 
off  on  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  best  hunter^ 


FAMILY  SnSFORTUNES. 


!E  hftTe  for  a  day  or  two  past  find  a  flaw 
of  uuruly  weather,  which  has  inlruded 
itself  into  this  fiiir  and  flowery  munth, 
I  for  a  time  quite  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
Ljhndscape.  Last  iiighi  the  storm  attained  ils  cri- 
;  llie  rain  beat  in  lorrenH  against  the  case- 
leats,  and  the  wind  piped  and  blustered  aboat 
B  old  Hall  with  quite  a  wintry  vehemence.  The 
nming,  however,  dawned  clenr  and  serene  ;  the 
6  of  the  heavens  seemed  as  if  newly  washed, 
1  the  sun  shoue  with  a  brightness  undimmed 
fa  single  vapor.  Nothing  overhead  gave  traces 
f  the  recent  stonn ;  but  on  looking  from  my 
Dwindow  I  beheld  sad  ravage  among  the  shrubs 
and  flowers ;  the  garden-walks  had  formed  the 
channels  for  little  torrents  ;  trees  were  lopped  of 
their  branches,  and  a  small  silver  stream  which 
wound  through  the  park,  and  ran  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  lawn,  had  swelled  into  a  turbid,  yellow 
(heel  of  water. 

In  an  esluhlishmeut  like  this,  where  the  man- 
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the  iufinnilies  of  nge,  and  where  there  are  nu- 
merous and  extensive  depeiideacies.  a  storm  ii 
event  of  a  ver^  grove  nature,  and  brings  in  iu 
train  a  mulliplicitj  of  cares  and  diaasters. 

While  the  Squire  was  taking  his  breakfast  is 
the  great  hall,  be  was  conlinuall}'  interrupted  b; 
bearers  of  ill  tidings  from  some  part  or  olhta*  of 
his  domains ;  he  appeared  U>  me  like  the  ooDi- 
mander  of  a  besieged  ciiy,  after  some  grand  as- 
sault, receiving  at  his  heaJqtinrters  reports  of 
dam^es  sustauied  iu  the  various  quarters  of  the 
place.  At  one  lime  the  housukeeper  brought  him 
intelligence  of  a  chimney  bloM^  down,  aod  a  6t»- 
perate  leak  sprung  iu  the  roof  over  the  picture- 
gallery,  which  threatened  to  oblitjirate  a  whole 
generation  of  his  ancestors.  Then  the  atewaid 
came  in  with  a  doleful  story  of  the  mischief  done 
in  the  woodlands ;  while  tlie  gamekeeper  be- 
moaned the  loss  of  one  of-  his  finest  bucks,  whon 
bloated  carcaas  was  seen  floating  along  the  swol- 
len cinreul  of  the  river. 

Wlien  the  Squire  issued  forth,  he  was  acuosteil. 
before  the  door,  by  the  old,  paralytic  gardener, 
with  a  face  full  of  trouble,  reporting,  us  I  i 
posed,  the  devastation  of  his  flower-beds,  and  tli* 
destruction  of  his  wall-fruiL  I  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  his  intelligence  caused  a  peculiar  e 
pression  of  concern  not  only  with  the  Squire  ai 
Master  Simon,  but  wilh  the  fair  Julia  and  Lady 
Lillycraft,  who  happened  to  be  present.  From  » 
few  words  which  reached  my  car,  I  found  there 
was  some  tale  of  domestic  calamity  In  the  CttSd 
and  that  some  onfbrtunate  family  had  been  reo- 
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1  houaele^s  by  Llie  storin.  Itlony  ejuculatious 
Y  broke  from  the  ladies ;  I  heard  the  ex- 
jna  of  "  poor  helpless  beings,"  fuid  *•  unfbrtu- 
!  little  cnjalurcs,"  govern!  time*  repciiUid ;  lo 
which  the  old  gardener  replied  by  very  melan- 
dioly  shakes  of  tlie  head. 

I  felt  BO  interested,  that  I  could  not  help  call- 
ing to  the  gai-dsDer,  as  he  was  retiiiiig,  anil  oak- 
ing  what  uiifurtuiiate  ikmity  it  wus  tlint  liud  suf- 
fered so  severely-  The  old  man  touehed  his  lint, 
and  gszed  at  me  for  au  Nistaiit,  as  if  hanlly  cutn- 
rebeadiitg  my  question.  "  Family!"  replied  lie; 
Bllien!  be  no  liimily  in  the  c»se,  your  honor  ;  but 
!  have  been  sad  miscltief  done  in  thu  rook- 
I- 
I  had  noticed  tlie  day  before  that  thu  high  and 
utj  winds  had  occasioned  {^reat  disquiet  among 
airy  householders ;  their  nesia  being  all 
filled  with  young,  who  were  iu  danger  of  being 
tilted  out  of  their  tree-rockeil  cradles.  Indeed, 
the  old  birds  themselves  seemed  to  have  hard 
f  work  to  raitiritain  a  foothold  ;  some  kept  hovering 
ig  m  the  airi  or  if  they  ventured  lo 
ight,  had  to  hold  fiLSt,  fliip  their  wings,  and 
i  their  tailri,  and  thus  remain  see-eawiug  on 
B  topmost  twigi. 
>  In  the  course  of  the  night,  Jiowever,  an  awful 
oily  had  token  place  in  this  most  siige  and 
politic  community.  There  waa  a  great  tree,  the 
tallest  in  the  grove,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
the  kind  of  eourt-end  of  the  metropolis,  and 
crowded  with  the  residences  of  those  whom  Mos- 
^Lter  Simon  considers  the  nobility  iiml  gentry.     A 
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decayed  limb  of  ibb  tree  \mA  gtreo  wftjr  i 
the  violence  of  (he  storm,  and  came  down  * 
all  iu  uir-CHStles. 

Oue  sbiiuld  be  well  awnre  of  the  humors  of  ti 
good  Squire  and  his  household,  lo  aodenland  tb  ^^ 
general  oaiicem  expressed  al  lliid  di»ist«r.  Vi 
was  quite  a  public  calamity  in  this  rural  emptn^ 
aiid  all  seemed  la  luel  Ibr  the  pour  roolte  as  1< 
fellow-citizens  in  distroM. 

The  ground  had  been  strewed  with  the  calhnr 
youug,  which  were  now  cherished  iu  the  ^rooB 
and  bosoms  of  llie  maid-servants,  iitid  the  1' 
Lidies  of  the  family.  I  was  pleased  with 
touch  of  nature,  this  feminine  r^ympatliy  in 
sutTeiingB  of  the  offspring,  and  the  maternal  ai 
ely  of  the  parent  birds. 

It  was  interesting,  Coo,  to  witness  the  genenl 
agitation  and  distress  prevalent  throughout  tte 
feathet«d  coimnunity ;  the  common  cause  that  ir 
made  of  it ;  and  the  iiinissant  hovering,  and  fli 
tering,  and  lamenting,  in  the  whole  rookeij. 
There  is  a  chord  of  sympathy  that  nuis  throng 
the  whole  feHlhered  race  as  lo  any  misfortunes  oT 
the  young ;  and  the  cries  of  a  wounded  lurd  it 
the  breeding  senson  will  ibruw  a  whole  gro*e  il 
a  flutter  and  on  alarm.  Iudc«d,  why  sboold  I 
confine  it  to  the  feathered  tribe?  Nature liaa  iiv 
planted  au  exquisite  sympathy  on  this  subjeo 
which  extends  through  all  her  works.  It  is  ■ 
invariable  attribute  of  the  female  heart  to  md 
at  the  cry  of  early  helplessness,  and  to  take  a 
terest  in  the  dbtressce  of  the  parent 
9  young.     On  the  present  occasion  tbeb-' 
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dies  of  the  family  were  full  of  pity  and  commis- 
eration; and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  that 
Lady  Lillycraft  gave  the  general,  on  his  observ- 
ing that  the  young  birds  would  make  an  excel- 
lent curry,  or  an  especial  good  rook-pie. 


1HE  fBir  Julia   having  nearly  recovered 
frutn  the  effects  of  tier  hawking  disaaur, 
it  begins  to  be  tlioiight  high  time  to  I   ~ 
point  a  day  for  the  wedding.     As  every  doi 

iu  a  venerable  and  arielocnttii.'  lamiljr  a 
necliuii  like  this  \a  a  matter  of  momeiil,  the  lix 
upon  this  important  day  has,  of  course,  given  oi 
to  much  coult^rencc  and  debate. 

Some  slight  difiiculties  and  demurs  have 
BpruDg  up,  originating  in  the  petmliiir  hunuirs 
alent  ut  the    Hall.     Thus,  I    have  orcrhei 
very  solemn  consultation  between  Lady  Lillym 
the  parson,  and  MaDter  Simoii,  as  to  whether  ll 
marriage  ought  not  to  be    postponed    until 
coming  mouth. 

With  all  the  charma  of  the  flon-ery  munth  i 
May,  there  is,  I  Gad.  nn  ancient  prejudice  agaiutt 
it  as  a  marrying  month.  An  old  proverb  mv9> 
"  To  wed  in  May  is  to  wed  poverty."  Now,  w 
Lady  Lillycraft  is  very  much  given  to  believe  tn 
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Mucky  and  unlucky  limes  and  tieaaone,  and  indeed 
is  very  au|>ereliiiou3  on  all  points  reliitiiig  to  ihci 
lender  passiou,  this  old  proverb  lin3  taken  great 
liold  upon  her  mind.  She  recollects  two  or  three 
instances  in  her  own  knowledge  of  niatclies  that 
tuok  place  in  this  month,  and  proved  very  untbr- 
tQuate.  Indeed,  an  own  cousin  of  hers,  who 
miirried  on  a  Sluy-ilay,  lost  her  husband  by  a  fall 
from  his  hoi'se,  aAer  they  had  lived  tiappily  to- 
gether for  twenty  years. 

Tlie  parson  appean^d  to  give  great  weight  to 
her  ladysliip's  object  ions,  and  acknowledged  the 
eaislence  of  a  prejudice  of  the  kind,  not  merely 
confined  to  modem  times,  but  prevalent  UkewUe 
among  the  ancients.  In  confirmation  of  this  he 
quoted  a  pasttage  from  Ovid,  which  had  a  great 
effect  on  Lndy  Lillycraft,  being  given  in  a  Inn- 
gnage  which  she  did  not  understand.  Even  Mas- 
ter Simon  was  sta^^red  by  it;  for  he  listened 
with  a  puzzled  air ;  and  then,  shaking  his  head, 
sagaciously  oliserved,   that  Ovid  was   certainly  a 

From  llii«  ?age  conference  I  likewise  gathered 
several  other  important  pieces  of  information  rel- 
ative to  weddings  ;  such  as  that,  if  two  were  cele- 
brated in  the  same  church,  on  the  eamc  day,  the 
iirst  would  be  happy,  the  second  uulbrtuiiate. 
If,  on  going  to  church,  the  bridal  party  should 
meet  the  funeral  of  a  female,  it  was  an  omen  that 
the  bride  would  die  first ;  if  of  a  male,  llie  bride- 
groom. If  the  newly  married  couple  were  to 
Cn  their  wedding-day,  the  wife 
rule  the  roaat  j  with  many  other 
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curious  and  uDquesUouable  facta  of  ibe  same  i 


ture :  nit  which  nuide  □ 


)  ihiia  ever  I 


upo[i  the  perils  which  surround  this  happy  sut^ 
anil  the  thotighlless  igaorance  of  mortAld  as  to  the 
awful  risk  they  ruu  in  veaturiug  upon  it.  I  ab- 
stain, however,  from  enlarging  upon  this  topics 
having  no  IncHualion  to  promote  the  increase  of 
bachelors. 

Notwithstandiug  the  due  weight  which  the 
Stjuire  gives  to  Inulitional  saws  aud  ancient  opin- 
ions. I  am  happy  to  find  that  he  makes  a  firm 
stand  for  the  credit  of  tliis  loving  month,  and 
brings  to  his  aid  a  whole  legion  of  poetical  bU" 
thorities ;  all  which,  I  presume,  have  been  codcIu- 
Hive  with  the  young  couple,  as  I  understand  thefi 
are  perfectly  wilting  to  marry  in  May,  aud  abida 
the  consequences.  In  a  few  days,  therefore,  ihft'i 
wedding  U  to  take  place,  aud  the  Hall 
of  anticipation.  The  housekeeper  b  bustling  about" 
from  morning  till  night,  with  a  li>ok  full  of  bust* 
ness  and  importance,  having  a  ihousand  arrange- 
ments to  make,  the  Squire  iulcudiiig  to  keep  open 
house  on  the  occMion;  and  as  to  the  housemaids, 
you  cannot  look  one  of  thetn  in  the  luce,  but  the 
n)gue  begins  to  color  up  aud  simper. 

While,  however,  this  leading  love -affair  is" 
going  on  with  a  tranquillity  quite  inconsislent' 
with  the  rules  of  romance,  I  cannot  say  that  ths 
underplots  are  equally  propitious.  The  "opening 
hud  of  love "  between  the  general  aad  Lady 
Lillycraft 


I 

1 


I  the  ( 


3  of  this   genial  season.     I  do  not  J 


think  the  geueral  has  ever  been  able  to  retri 
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■  tile  grotind  he  lost,  wlienlie  fell  uslecp  Juringthe 
zaptaio's  bIotj.  Indeed,  Master  Simon  ihioka 
his  case  ia  completijlf  desperate,  her  ladyship  hav- 
ing determined  that  he  is  quite  destitute  of  seu- 
liment. 

The  season  has  been  equallj  tinpropitious  to 
the  lovelorn  Phtebe  Wilkins.  I  four  the  reader 
will  be  impatient  at  having  this  bumble  amour 
so  oflen  alluded  to ;  but  1  confess  I  am  apt  to 
t«ke  a  great  interest  in  the  love-troubles  of  aiui' 
pie  girls  of  this  class.  Few  people  have  an  idea 
of  the  world  of  care  and  perplexity  these  poor 
damsels  have  in  managing  the  aSiiirs  of  the  heart. 
We  talk  and  write  about  the  tender  passion ; 
a  ^ve  it  all  the  colorings  of  sentiment  and  ro- 
mce,  and  lay  the  scene  of  its  influeuce  ia  high 
ie !  but,  alter  nil,  I  doubt  whether  ita  sway  is 
it  more  absolute  tunong  females  of  an  humbler 
sphere.  How  otlen,  could  we  but  look  into  the 
heart,  should  we  find  the  sentiment  llirobbing  in 
bU  ita  violence,  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor  lady's- 
maid,  rather  than  in  that  of  the  brilliiuit  beauty 
she  is  decking  out  for  conquest ;  whose  brain  is 
probably  bewildered  with  beaux,  ball-rooms,  and 
was-light  chandeliers. 

feWilh  theae  humble  beiuga  lovo  is  an  honest, 
rFOssiug  concern.  They  have  no  ideas  of  set- 
ments,  establishments,  equipages,  and  pin-money. 
Ane  heart  —  the  heart  is  all-m-all  with  them,  poor 
things  I  There  ia  aeldom  one  of  them  but  has 
her  love-cares,  and  love-secrets  ;  her  doubts,  and 
bopea,  and  fears,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  hero- 
e  of  romance,  and  ten  times  as  sincere.     And 
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ihcii.  too.  (here  li  lier  secruC  hoard  of  love-docn* 
iiieut^  ;  —  tlie  lirokeii  sixpence,  tlie  gilded  brooch, 
the  lock  of  hair,  the  uuinielligible  love-BcniwI, 
all  treasured  up  in  lier  box  of  Sunday  finenr,  for 
private  cuiilcraplulion. 

Hovr  niMiiy  crosses  and  triala  is  she  exposed  to 
from  some  lynx-eyed  diime,  or  staid  old  vestal 
of  a  mistress,  who  keeps  a  dragDii  watch  over 
bcr  virtue,  (md  scouls  the  lover  frum  the  door. 
But  tbea,  how  sweet  are  llie  lillle  love-sceneS) 
simtuhed  at  distant  tutcrvals  of  bolidny,  and 
fundly  dwelt  on  through  many  a  Jung  day  of 
househuld  lubor  and  conRueuient !  If  iu  tba 
country  —  it  \i  tlie  dance  at  the  fair  or  lipoke,  the 
interview  in  llie  cliurch-yanl  after  service,  or  tlie 
evening  stroll  in  tlie  greeu  lane.  If  in  lawn,  it 
is  perhttpa  merely  a  stolen  inoment  of  delicioaa 
talk  between  tlie  bart  of  the  urea,  fearful  every 
instant  of  being  seen  ;  and  then,  how  lightly  will 
the  simple  erenture  carol  all  doj  afterwards  Kt 
her  labor  I 

Poor  baggage !  ailer  nil  her  cro^^ses  and  difli- 
eulties,  when  she  marries,  what  is  it  bat  to 
change  a  life  of  contpnrative  cnse  and  comfort 
for  one  of  lull  and  uncertainty?  Perhaps,  too, 
the  lover  for  whom  in  the  fondiicss  of  her  us 
she  has  committed  liereelf  to  fortune's  fi-euks,  turns 
out  a  worthless  churl,  the  dissolute,  hBrd-hcarled 
hiisbatid  of  low  life ;  who,  taking  to  the  ale-lious^ 
leaves  her  lo  a  cheerless  home,  to  litlxir,  penary, 
and  child  bearing. 

When  I  see  poor  Phccbe  going  about  witb 
drooping  eye,  and  her  head  han^ug  ''  all  o'  one 


"  I  cnnnot  help  calliug  In  miriil  tlio  |intheti< 
ttle  picture  drawn  by  Desdemona :  — 
"Hy  mother  had  ■  maid  called  Rorbsni; 


I  hope,  however,  thitt  a  better  lot  is  in  rcsen'e 

t  Phcebe  WilkiiiR,  anil  Unit  slie  may  j-et  "rule 

B  roast "  in  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Tibbetaea  I 

not  6t  (o  bailie  with  hard  heiirts  or  liard 

She  was,  I  am  told,  the  pet  of  her  poor 

er,  who  whs  proud  of  the  beiiuty  of  her  child, 

d  brought  her  up  more  tenderlj  than  a  village 

to  be  ;  and  ever  aince  she  has  been  left 

I,  the  good  ladies  of  the  Hall  hn' 

i  the  Hofleniug  and  spoiling  of  her. 

rally  observed  her  holding  long  con- 
[i  the  chureh-ynrd,  and  up  and  down  one 
of  the  liiucs  near  the  villuge,  with  Sliitgsby  the 
schoolmaster.  I  at  first  thought  the  pedagogue 
might  be  touched  with  the  teuder  matndy  bo  prev- 
ideot  in  these  parts  of  late ;  but  I  did  him  in- 
ju9tiM>.  Honest  Sliugshy,  it  seems,  was  a  friend 
and  crouy  of  her  late  futher,  the  parish  clerk  i 
and  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Tibbets  family  : 
prompted,  therefore,  by  his  good-will  towards  all 
parties,  and  secretly  instigated,  perhaps,  by  the 
munaging  daroe  Tibbets,  he  has  undertaken  to 
talk  witli  Pho!be  upon  the  euhjecl.  He  gives 
her,  however,  but  little  eneouragemeiit.  Sliugsby 
has  a  formidable  opinion  of  the  aristocrat! cal  feel- 
;  of  old  Reudy-Moucy,  and  thinks,  if  Ph<Bbe 
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were  eveu  tu  make  the  matter  up  with  llie  md 
she  would  flud  the  &lher  totally  hostile  lo  ibe 
iiuiieb.  The  poor  damsel,  therefore,  b  reduced 
almost  to  deapiur ;  and  Slingsby,  who  in  luo  good- 
luiiured  Dot  to  sympathizu  ia  her  distress,  hm 
adviged  her  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  young  Jack, 
and  has  proposed  as  a  substitute  his  learned 
coLuljutor,  the  prodigal  son.  He  has  even,  lu 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  otTered  ta  give  up  tbt.  j 
seliool-house  to  them  ;  though  it  would  leave  b 
3uce  more  adrift  in  the  wide  world.  ■ 


I 


Is  tliia  is  a  story-telling  age,  I  have  been 
lempted  occasionally  lo  give  the  reader 
one  of  the  many  titles  served  up  with 
nipper  at  the  Hull.  I  might,  indeed,  have  fur- 
nished a  series  almost  equal  in  number  to  the 
"Arabian  ifighta  " ;  but  some  were  rather  hackneyed 
gad  tedious ;  others  I  did  not  feel  warranted  in 
betraying  into  print ;  and  many  more  were  of  the 
old  general's  relating,  and  turned  principally  npon 
tiger-hunting,  elephant-riding,  and  Seringapatam, 
enlivened  by  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
the  escellent  jokes  of  Major  Pendergast, 
I  bad  all  along  maintained  a  quiet  post  at  a 
corner  of  the  table,  where  I  had  been  able  to  in- 
dulge my  humor  undisturbed ;  listening  atten- 
tively when  the  Story  was  very  good,  and  dozing 
t  little  when  it  was  rather  dull,  which  I  consider 
the  perfection  of  auditoreblp. 
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I  was  roused  Ibe  oilier  evening  fmin  n  slight 
trance,  into  which  I  bud  Tallen  during  nne  of  the 
general's  liiiitoriea,  by  a  Kndden  call  Troni  tlie 
Squire  to  fiimiBh  some  enltrtainmeDt  of  tlie  kind 
in  my  turn.  Having  been  so  profonnd  a  listener 
to  others,  I  could  not  in  couflcience  refuse }  but 
neither  my  memory  nor  inveulioii  being  ready  to 
answer  so  unexpected  a  demand.  I  begged  leave 
to  read  a  manuscript  la!e  from  the  pen  of  my  fel- 
low-countryman, the  late  Mr,  Diedrieh  Knicker- 
bocker, the  historian  of  New  York.  As  this 
ancient  chrouicler  may  not  be  better  known  to  my 
readers  tban  be  vias  to  tbc  company  at  tlie  Hall, 
a  word  or  two  concerning  him  may  nut  be  omisB, 
before  proceeding  to  his  mnnuBcripl. 

Diedrieh  Knickerbocker  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  ancient  Datdi 
families  which  originally  settled  that  province, 
and  i^nuiincd  there  af^er  it  was  taken  poesession 
of  by  the  English  in  1664.  The  dcMiendanls  of 
theae  Dutch  families  atill  remain  in  vilbiges  and 
neighborhoods  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  re- 
taining, with  singular  obstinacy,  the  dresses,  man- 
ners, and  even  language  of  Uieir  aucestors,  and 
forming  a  very  distinct  and  curious  leatitre  in  the 
motley  population  of  the  Slate.  In  n  hamlet 
whose  spire  may  be  seen  from  New  York,  rising 
from  above  t^e  brow  of  ii  hill  on  the  opposite  flida 
of  the  Hudson,  many  of  the  old  folks,  even  at  tbe 
present  day,  speak  English  with  an  accent,  and 
the  Dominie  preaches  in  Dutch ;  and  so  completely 
b  the  hereditary  love  of  quiet  and  silence  main- 
tained, that  in  one  of  these  drowsy  Tillages,  in  the 
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inj;  of 


^tniddlc  of  a  wnrm  summer'^  ilay,  the  buzzii 

R  stout  blue-bottle  By  will  resound  from  one  end 

f  tbe  plucc  to  the  otlier. 

With  the  laudiible  hereditary  fueling  thus  kept 

ig  these  worthy  people,  did  Mr.  Kiiicker- 

uidcrtoke  to  write  h,  hisrury  of  hia  nntive 

r,  coropriHing  the  reigu  of  its  three  Dutcli  goT- 

fc'KiiDrs  during  the  time  tluit  it  was  yet  under  the 

domination  of  the  Hogetmiogens  of  Holland.     In 

the  executiou  of  this  design  the  little  Dulchuuin 

has  displayed  greut  luatoricol  research,  and  a  won- 

^derful  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject. 

a  work,  however,  has  been  so  little  understood 

a  to  be  pronounced  a  mere  work  of  humor,  sal- 

izing  the  follies  of  the  times,  both  in  politics  and 

torab,  and  giving  whimsical  views  of  human  na- 

Be  this  us  it  may :  —  among  the  papers  left  be- 
luod  hirn  were  several  tales  of  a  lighter  nature, 
qiparently  thrown  together  from  materials  gath- 
ered during  his  profound  researches  for  his  history, 
and  which  he  seems  to  have  cast  by  with  n^lect, 
as  unworthy  of  publication.  Some  of  these  have 
fiillen  into  my  hands  by  an  accident  which  it  is 
needless  at  present  to  mention ;  and  one  of  these 
very  alories,  with  its  prelude  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Knickerbocker,  I  undertook  to  read,  by  way  of 
acquitting  myself  of  the  debt  which  I  owed  to  the 
r  story- tellers  at  the  Hall.  I  subjoin  it  for 
b  of  viy  readers  as  are  fond  of  s(oj-ies. 
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Foimprl;  alm«t  enrj  place  hs 
murder.  AudJeD  [|««tb.[>r  lh(  Uhi 


iKVi'pjB|N  the  neighborhood  of  the  ancieitt  city 

Q£  iw  "^  '^'^  Manhnltoea  there  stood,  not  v 
[y*'*^!  [naiiy  ySnlS  !linc6.  An  old  Inaafiion,  which, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  went  by  tbe  name  of  the 
Haunted  House.  It  waa  one  of  ilie  very  I 
remains  of  the  architectnre  of  tbe  early  Dutch 
settlers,  and  must  have  been  a  house  of  soi 
consequence  at  the  time  when  it  was  built, 
consisted  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  tbe  gablo 
ends  of  which  were  shaped  like  siwrs.  It  was 
built  partly  of  wood,  imd  partly  of  amaU  Dotofa 
bricks,  such  as  the  worthy  colonists  braugbt  v 
them  from  Holland,  before  they  discovered  that 
bricks  could  be  manufactured  etsewbere.  Tha 
house  sliHxl  remote  from  the  road,  in  the  centre 
of  a  lai-ge  field,  wiih  nn  avenue  of  old  locust* 
trees  leading  up  to  it,  several  of  whtcli  had  been 
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shivered  by  liglitning,  and  two  or  three  blown 
down.  A  Tew  fipple-trcea  grew  straggling  about 
the  field  ;  there  were  traces  also  of  what  Lad  been 
a  kitclien-gardeii ;  but  [he  fences  were  broken 
down,  the  vegetables  had  disappeared,  or  had 
grown  wild,  and  turned  to  little  better  than  weeds, 
with  here  nud  there  a  ragged  rose-bush,  or  a  tall 
sunflower  shooting  up  from  among  the  brambles, 
and  hanging  its  head  sorrowfiilly,  as  if  contem- 
plating the  surrounding  desolalion.  Fart  of  the 
roof  of  the  old  house  hod  fallen  in,  the  wiudows 
were  shattered,  the  panels  of  the  doors  broken, 
and  mended  with  rough  boards,  and  two  rusty 
wenther-cocks  at  the  ends  of  the  house  made  a 
great  jingling  and  whistling  as  they  whirled  about, 
bnt  always  pointed  wrong.  The  appearance  of 
the  whole  place  was  forlorn  and  desolate  at  the 
best  of  times  ;  but,  in  unruly  weather,  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind  about  the  crazy  old  mansion,  the 
screeching  of  the  weather-cocks,  and  the  slamming 
and  banging  of  a  few  loose  window -shutters,  had 
altogether  so  wild  and  dreary  an  effect,  that  the 
ne^hborbood  stood  perfectly  in  awe  of  the  place, 
and  pronounced  it  the  rendezvous  of  hobgoblins. 
I  recollect  the  old  building  well;  for  many  times, 
when  an  idle,  unlucky  urchin.  I  have  prowled 
TOimd  its  prednct,  with  some  of  my  graceless  cora- 
panions,  on    holiday  ailemoons,  when  out  on  a 

I  6«ebooting   cruise    among  the  orchards.     There 

B  a  tree  standing  near  the  hou»e  that  bore  the 

beautiful  and  tempting  fruit ;  but  then  it 

I  on  enchanted  ground,  tor  the  place  was  so 

K^iarmed  by  frightful  stories  that  we  dreaded  to 
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approHcli  iu     Sometimes  we  woald  reature  m  ft    ' 
bod;^,  and  gt;t  near  ihe  Hesperian  Iree,  keeping 
An  eje  u|Kin  the  old  maiuioD.  and  dnriiug  fearful   ' 
glances  into  its  slialiered  window-^  when,  just  aa 
we  were  at)out  to  seize  upon  our  prize,  an  excla- 
mation from  some  one  of  the  gaiig;  or  nn  nccideii-  1 
tal  noi^w.  would  throw  na  all  into  a  panic,  and  ' 
we  would  scamper  bcadluiig  from  the  place,  nor 
stop  until  we  hud.  got  quite  into  the  roixL     Then 
there  were  sure  to  be  a  host  of  fearfiU  ouecdotra   \ 
told  of  strange  cries  and  groans,  or  of  some  hid- 
eous face  suddenly  seen  storing  out  of  one  of  the    | 
windows.     By  degrees  we  ceased  to  venture  into  i 
these  lonely  grounds,  but  would  stand  at  a  <" 
tance,  and    throw  stones  at    the  building ;   and  I 
there    was   mmetbiiig   fearlnlly  pleasing   in   tha  i 
sound  as  they  rattled  along  the  roof,  or  sometimes  I 
struck  some  jingling  fmg:nents  of  glass  out  of  the  1 
windows. 

The  oHgin  of  this  faou^  was  lost  in  the  obeoo-  I 
rily  that  covers  the  early  period  of  the  previncei  1 
while  under  the  government  of  tbeir  high  mighti- 
nesses the  staies-genernl.  Some  reported  it  to  have  I 
been  a  country  residence  of  Williclmus  Kieft,  a 
monlj  called  the  Tesly,  one  of  the  Dutch  govertt-  •! 
ors  of  New  Amsterdam ;  others  said  it  had  b 
built  by  a  naval  commander  who  served  under  V«B^  I 
Tramp,  and  who,  on  being  disappoinleil  of  prefer*  1 
ment,  retired  from  the  service  in  disgust,  beca 
a  philosopher  through  sheer  spite,  and  brought  I 
over  all  his  wealth  to  the  province,  that  he  mig^  I 
live  according  to  his  humor,  and  despite  Ihe  worid.  l 
The  reason  of  ila  having  fiillen  to  decay  was  lik^  j 
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3  a  matter  of  dispute ;  some  said  it  was  in 
chancery,  nnd  had  already  cust  more  than  its 
worth  in  legal  eicpense ;  but  the  most  current, 
and,  of  ixiurse,  the  most  probable  account,  was 
I' tiut  it  was  haunted,  and  that  uobody  M>uld  live 
(oietly  in  it.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  very  little 
kiubt  tbat  this  kst  was  the  case,  there  were 
*  so  many  corroborating  stories  to  prove  it,  —  not 
an  old  woman  in  the  neighborhood  but  could  fur- 
nish at  least  a  score.  A  grayheoded  curmudgeou 
of  a  negro  wlio  lived  hard  by  had  a  whole  bud- 
get of  them  to  tell,  many  of  which  lind  happened 
to  himself.  I  reeoUeet  many  a  time  stopping  with 
my  schoolmates,  and  getting  him  to  relate  some. 
The  oU  crone  lived  in  a  liovel,  in  the  midst  of  a 
Bmall  patch  of  potatoes  and  Indian  com,  which 
faiS  master  bud  given  him  on  setlitig  him  free.  He 
^Wiraldcome  to  us,  n-ith  hia  hoe  in  his  han<l,  and 
B  we  sat  perched,  like  a  row  of  swallows,  on  the 
~    "      "  in  the  mellow  twilight  of  a  sum- 

ir  evening,  would  tell  us  such  feat^'ul  stories,  ac- 
companied by  such  awful  rollings   of  hia  while 
eyes,  that  we  were  almost  afniid  of  our  own  foot- 
s  as  we  relnmcd  home  afterwanls  in  the  dark. 
Poor  old  Pompey  i  many  years  are  past  since 
e  died,  and  went  to  keep  company  with  the  ghosts 
Q  fond  of  talking  about.     He  was  buried 
t  a  corner  of  bis  own  little  potato  patch ;  the 
ri  paaned  over  hia  grave,  and  levelled  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  field,  and    nobody  thought 
any  more  of  the  grayheadoi  negro.     By  singular 
^(^unce  I  was  strolling  in  that  neighborhood,  sev- 
^bnl  fears  afterwards,  when  I  hud   grown  up  to 
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be  n  yiiiug  mnn,  niwl  I  fband  a  knol  of  gossips 
Bpcciilnliiig  on  n  skull  wliich  litul  jusi  beeD  Mimed 
up  by  a  ploughs  bare.  Tber  of  cour^  determined 
it  to  be  Uie  rvjniBin»  of  Bomc  one  ivho  }iail  been 
murdered.  mkI  tbey  had  raked  ap  with  it  some 
of  the  traditioDRry  talev  of  the  haiinied  boiise.  I 
knew  it  nt  once  to  bo  tbe  relic  of  poor  Pompe^, 
but  I  held  mj  longiie :  fur  I  am  too  oonBiderate 
of  otlicr  people's  enjnymenl  even  to  mar  a  star; 
of  a  ghost  or  a  murder.  I  took  cnre,  however, 
to  see  the  bones  of  my  old  friend  once  more  bar- 
ied  in  a  place  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
di.slurbed.  As  I  siil  ou  the  turf  and  watched  the 
inlemienL,  I  fell  into  a  long  conTersalion  with  an 
old  genllenian  of  the  neighborhood,  John  Joase 
Vandermoere,  a  pleasant  gosstpinje'  man,  whoee 
whole  life  was  s^pent  in  henring  and  telling  the 
news  of  the  province.  He  recollected  old  Pont- 
pey,  atid  his  stories  about  the  Haunted  Honsc  ; 
but  he  assured  me  he  could  give  me  one  still  more 
strange  than  any  that  Pompey  had  related ;  and 
on  my  expressing  a  great  curiosity  to  hear  it,  he 
gat  down  beside  me  on  the  turf,  and  inld  the  ftd- 
lowiug  tale.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  it 
nearly  es  possible  in  his  wonls :  but  it  ia  ni 
many  years  since,  and  I  am  grown  old.  atid  i 
memory  is  not  over^ood.  I  i-annot  therefore  , 
vouch  for  the  language,  hnt  I  urn  always  scrapu- 
bus  as  to  facts.  D.  K. 
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Xxi  'ud  liring  l  dof  1>i 


IN  the  early  time  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  while  it  groantd  tiader  the  tyr- 
anny uf  the  English  governor,  I^ord 
Coriiliury,  who  carried  his  ci-ueltiea  towards  the 
Dnlch  iohabitnnia  so  ^  as  to  allow  no  Dominie, 
or  echoobnaster,  to  ofiidale  in  their  lutigiioge 
without  his  special  license  ;  about  this  time  there 
lived  in  the  jolly  little  old  city  uf  the  Manhalloes  a 
kind  motherly  dame,  known  by  the  name  of  Dame 
Heyliger.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Dutch  aeii- 
c^tain,  who  died  suddenly  of  a  fever,  in  conae' 

iquence  of  working  loo  hard,  and  eating  too  heart- 
■Qj,  ftt  the  time  when  all  the  inhabiiunts  turned 
ODt  in  a  panic,  to  fortify  the  place  againet  the  in- 
TuioD  of  a  small  French  privateer.*  He  left 
her  with  very  lillle    money,  und   one   infant   son. 
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[he  cnily  sunirar  of  several  children.  The  good 
wuiuau  liftd  need  of  much  miuiagt>Dieiit  lo  make 
bolh  ends  meet,  aud  keep  up  a  decent  appearance. 
However,  aa  ber  husbnnd  bad  fidleo  a  victim  lo 
lii^  Ecnl  for  the  public  safety,  it  was  uniTersally 
iigrevd  ihnt  "  sometliiiig  ouglit  to  be  done  for  the 
widow  "  ;  and  on  the  hopes  of  this  "  something  " 
flie  lived  lulembly  for  some  years;  in  the  mean 
time  everybody  pitied  and  spoke  well  of  her, 
aad  that  helped  along. 

She  lived  in  a  small  bouse,  in  a  smaU  street, 
called  Garden  Street,  very  probably  from  a  gai^ 
den  which  may  have  flourished  there  s»me  time 
or  other.  As  her  necessities  every  year  grew 
greater,  and  the  udk  of  the  pnblic  about  doing 
-sometliing  for  her"  grew  lew,  she  bod  lo  cast 
about  for  some  nrade  of  doing  something  for  her- 
self, by  way  of  helping  out  her  slender  meatus 
and  nuiinlaining  her  independence,  of  which  Bbe 
was  Bomewhat  tenacious. 

Living  in  a  merouitile  town,  she  had  caught 
eomething  of  the  spirit,  and  determined  to  ven- 
ture a  little  in  the  great  lottery  of  couunenie. 
On  a  sudden,  therefore,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  street,  there  appeared  nt  her  window  a  grand 
army  of  gingerbread  kings  and  queens,  witli  thdr 
anus  stuck  akimbo,  after  the  invariable  royal 
manner.  Hicre  were  also  several  broken  tum- 
blers, some  tilled  with  sugar-plume,  some  with  n 
hies ;  there  were,  moreover,  cakes  of  variouii 
kinds,  and  barley-sugar,  and  Ilolland  dolls,  and 
wooden  horses,  with  here  and  there  gilt-covered 
picture-booke,  and  now  and  then  a  skein  of  thread, 
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igling  pouud  of  candles.  At  the  door  of 
9e  sex  the  good  old  dame'a  cat,  a  decent 
■looking  personage,  wbo  seemed  to  Bcan 
flverj'body  that  paa^d,  to  criticize  their  dress, 
and  now  aud  then  to  stretch  her  neck,  and  to  look 
oat  with  andden  curioeitj,  to  see  what  was  going 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street ;  but  if  hy  chance 
any  idle  vagat>ond  dog  came  hy,  and  offered  to  be 
hoity-toity !  —  how  she  would  bristle 
and  growl,  imd  spit,  and  strike  out  her  paws  I 
ibe  was  as  indignant  as  ever  was  an  ancient  and 
Bgly  spinster  on  the  approach  of  some  graceless 
profligate. 

But  though  (he  good  woman  hod  to  come  down 
to  those  humble  means  of  subsistence,  yet  she 
stOI  kept  up  ft  feeling  of  family  pride,  being  de- 
scended from  the  VuoderspiitgeU,  of  Amsterdam ; 
and  she  hod  the  family  arms  ptunt«d  and  framed, 
aod  hung  over  her  moiilelpiece.  She  was,  ia 
truth,  much  respected  by  all  the  poorer  people  of 
the  place ;  her  house  was  quite  a  resort  of  the 
old  wives  of  the  neighborhood  i  they  would  drop 
in  there  of  a  winter's  aAemoon,  as  she  sot  knit- 
ting on  one  side  of  her  fireplace,  her  cat  pun'ing 
CHI  the  other,  and  the  tea-kettle  singing-  before  it ; 
~  they  would  gossip  with  her  until  late  m  the 
ling.  There  was  always  an  arm-chair  for 
'el«r  de  Groodi,  sometimes  called  Long  Peler, 
•nd  sometimes  Peter  Longlegs,  the  clerk  and  sex- 
ton of  the  little  Lutheran  church,  who  was  her 
great  crony,  and  indeed  the  oracle  of  her  fireside. 
Nay,  the  Dominie  himself  did  not  disdain,  now 
'  then,  to  step  in,  coni'erse  about  the  state  of 
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world;  —  30  we  musl  not  think  it  hard  that 
abe  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  lier  (cood  friends,  who 
eou^t  to  prove  to  lier  lliat  Dolph  would  come  to 
a  baiter. 

To  do  the  rarlct  Justice,  loo,  he  was  strongly 
attached  lo  his  parent.  Fie  would  not  willingly 
have  given  her  pain  on  any  nccoant ;  and  when 
he  had  been  doing  wrong,  it  was  but  for  bim  to 
eatch  Ilia  poor  molber's  eye  fixed  wistfully  and 
sorrowfully  upon  him,  lo  SU  his  heart  with  bil- 
temesa  and  coutrition.  But  he  was  a  heedless 
youngster,  and  could  not,  for  the  life  of  liim.  re- 
§i8t  any  new  temptation  to  fiin  and  mischief. 
Though  quick  at  his  learning,  whenever  lie  could 
be  brought  to  apply  himself,  be  was  always  prone 
to  be  led  away  by  idle  company,  and  ivoulil  play 
truant  to  hunt  after  birds'-neslp,  lo  rob  orchards. 
or  to  swim  in  tlie  Hudson. 

In  this  way  he  grew  up,  a  tall,  lubberly  boy  : 
•nd  hia  mother  began  to  be  greatly  perplexed 
what  to  do  with  him,  or  how  lo  put  him  in  a  way 
to  do  for  himself ;  for  ho  had  acquired  such  an 
nolucky  reputation,  that  no  one  eeemed  willing 
lo  employ  bim. 

Many  were  the  consullations  that  she  held  with 
Peter  de  Groodl,  the  clerk  and  sexton,  who  was 
her  prime  counsellor.  Peter  waa  b»  much  per- 
plexed ae  hergelf,  for  he  had  no  great  opinion  of 
the  boy,  luid  thought  he  would  never  come  to 
good.  He  at  once  advised  her  lo  send  him  lo 
tea:  a  piece  of  advice  only  given  in  the  most 
desperate  cases ;  but  Dome  Heyliger  would  not 
Usten  to  auch  au  idea;  she  could  not  think  of 
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his  name,  —  one  of  die  eatablished  digmtariea  of 
Ihe  town. 

The  matter,  once  undertitken,  waa  soon  effected : 
the  aexlon  hod  some  influence  with  the  iloclor, 
they  liflTiug  had  much  dealing  togetlier  in  ihe 
way  of  their  separate  profedsions ;  and  the  very 
next  morning  he  called  and  cowlucted  the  urchiu, 
clad  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  to  undergo  the  inspec- 
tion of  Dr.  Karl  Lodovick  Kaipperhausen. 

They  ibiind  the  doctor  seated  in  an  elbow-chair, 
in  one  comer  of  hia  study,  or  laboratory,  with  a 
large  volume,  iu  German  print,  before  him.  He 
was  a  short  fat  man,  with  a  dark  square  face, 
rendered  more  dark  by  a  black  velvet  cap.  He 
had  a  little  nobbed  nose,  not  unlike  the  ace  of 
spades,  wi  th  a  ptiii'  of  spectacles  gleaming  on  each 
Bide  of  hia  dusky  countenance,  like  a  couple  of 
bow-windows, 

Dolph  felt  struck  with  nwe  on  entering  into 
tlie  presence  of  this  learned  man ;  and  gazed  about 
turn  with  boyish  woiider  at  the  furniture  of  ^hie 
dumber  of  knowlc'Ige ;  which  appeared  to  him 
almost  sa  the  den  of  a  magician.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  claw-fooled  table,  with  pestle  and  mortar, 
phiab  and  gallipots,  and  a  pairof  smidl  burnished 
scales.  At  one  end  was  a  heavy  clothes-press, 
turned  into  a  receptacle  for  drugs  and  compounds ; 
■gainat  which  hung  the  doctor's  hat  and  cloak, 
and  gold-headed  cane,  and  on  the  lop  grinned  a 
hmnan  skull.  Along  the  mantelpiece  were  glass 
vessels,  in  which  were  snakes  and  lizards,  and  a 
human  futus  preserved  in  spirits.  A  closet,  the 
doors  of  which  were  taken  off,  contained  three 
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whole  sUelTes  of  booka,  and  some,  loo,  o 
folio  dimensioDS,  —  a,  (.■ollection  the  like  of  whki 
Dulpb  had  never  before  U-held.  As,  howev< 
ibe  library  did  qoI  take  uf>  ihe  whole  of  tlie  doa 
the  doctor's  thrlfly  hoiifickueper  had  occupied  l! 
rest  with  pots  of  pickles  aiid  presetres  ; 
hung  about  the  room,  among  awfid  impleinenl 
of  the  healing  nrt,  strings  of  red  pepper  a 
pulocit  cucumbers,  carefally  preserved  for  seed, 

Peter  de  Groodl  and  his  pruleg^  were  receivi 
with  great  gravity  and  atatelinew  by  the  doctor,' 
who  was  a  very   wise,  dignified   little  mati,  snd 
itever  smiled.      He  surveyed  Dolph  Irom  head  to 
fool,  above,  aud  under,  and  through  his  s; 
and  the  poor  ItMl's  heart  quailed  as  these  { 
gkisses  gbireil  on  him  like  two  full 
doctor  heard  all  that  Peter  de  Groodt  hail  to  s 
in  tavor  of  the  youthful  candidate  ;  atid  then  wet- 
ting  his  thumb  with  tlie  end  of  his  tongue,  be  be- 
gan deliberately  to  turn  over  page  after  page  of 
th64^at  black  volume  before  him.     At  lengt' 
after  many  hums  and  haws,  and  strokings  o'  "' 
chin,  and  all  that  hesit&tion  and  detiberattoa  « 
which  a  wise  man   pnxteods  to  do   whttt   t 
tended  to  do  from  the  very  Arst,  the  doctor  a, 
to  lake  the  lad  as  a  disciple ;  to  give  him  bed, 
board,  and  clotliing,  sod  to  instruct  hiia  in  the 
healing  art ;  in  return  for  wlucb  he  w( 
his  services  until  his  twenty-first  year. 

Behold,  then,  our  hem,  all  at  once  iraasfbrn 
from  an  unlucky  urchin  runuing  wild  about  t 
Btreels,  to  a  student  of  medicme,  diligently  p 
ing  a  pestle,  under  the  auspices  of  the  1 
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Doctor  Earl  Lodoviuk  Knippcrliftuson.  It  was  >l 
lmpp7  transitioti  for  hU  fund  old  mother-  She 
wae  delighted  with  the  idea  of  her  boy's  heiug 
brought  up  worthy  of  his  ancestors  ;  hhJ  autici- 
patod  the  day  when  he  would  be  able  to  hold  up 
his  bead  with  the  lawyer,  that  lived  in  the  largie 
bouse  opposite ;  or,  penulreDlur«,  with  the  Domi- 
nie biinself. 
,.  Doctor  Knipperhausen  was  a  native  of  the 
■  Palatinate  in  Germany ;  whence,  in  company 
r  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  taken  ref- 
uge ia  Enghind,  on  account  of  religious  perjecu- 
tion.  He  was  one  of  nearly  three  thousand  Pal- 
atines, who  came  over  from  England  in  1710, 
under  the  protection  of  Governor  Hunter.  Where 
tbe  doctor  luut  studied,  how  he  had  aojuired  his 
medical  knowledge,  and  where  he  had  received 
his  diploma,  it  is  hard  at  present  to  say,  Ibr  no- 
body knew  at  the  time ;  yet  it  is  ccrtikin  that  his 
profoaud  skill  and  abstruse  knowledge  were  tbe 
talk  and  wonder  of  the  common  people,  far  and 
near. 

His  practice  was  totally  diBerent  from  titat  of 
any  other  pbysiciiui,  —  consisting  in  [uyHlerioua 
oompounds,  known  only  to  himself,  in  the  prepar- 
ing and  odminifilering  of  which,  it  was  said,  be 
inlways  consulted  the  stars.  So  high  an  opinion 
entertained  of  hb  skill,  particularly  by  the 
Germaa  and  Dutch  inhabitants,  that  they  ai- 
rways resorted  to  him  in  desperate  cases.  He 
of  those  infallible  doctors  tliat  are  al- 
ways effecting  sudden  and  suipri^iLig  cures,  when 
the  palieut  hiis  been  given  up  by  idl  the  regular 
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physicinns  ;  nnle^,  as  is  shrewdly  observed,  the 
case  hns  bevn  letl  too  long  before  it  was  put  into 
their  hands.  The  Jocior'B  library  was  the  talk 
and  marvel  of  the  neighburhoo<l,  I  might  almoet 
say  of  the  entire  burgh.  The  good  people  looked 
with  reverence  at  a  man  who  had  read  thrae 
whole  shelves  full  of  books,  and  some  of  ibem, 
loo,  as  Inrge  as  a  fitmily  Bible.  There  were 
many  disputes  among  the  members  of  the  littla 
Lutheran  church,  as  to  which  was  the  wisest  man, 
the  doctor  or  the  Dominie.  Some  of  his  ndinir- 
era  even  went  so  far  aa  to  say,  that  he  knew  more 
than  the  governor  himself, — in  a  word,  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  uo  end  to  bis  knowledge ! 

No  sooner  was  Dolph  received  into  the  doctor^ 
family,  than  ho  was  put  in  possession  of  the  lodg- 
ing of  hb  predecessor.  It  was  a  garret-room  of 
a  steep-roofed  Dutch  house,  where  the  rain  had 
pattered  on  the  shingles,  and  the  lightning  gteiimed, 
and  the  wind  piped  through  the  crannies  in  . 
Blormy  weather ;  and  where  whole  troops  of  hun- 
gry rata,  like  Don  Cossacks,  galloped  abuut,  ta 
deiiance  of  traps  and  ratsbane. 

He  Wfts  soon  up  to  his  ears  in  mwlical  studies, 
being  employed,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  iu  roll- 
ing  pills,  tiltcriug  tinctures,  or  pounding  the  pestle 
and  mortar  in  one  comer  of  the  laboratory  ;  while 
the  doctor  would  lake  his  seat  in  another  cotner, 
when  he  had  notliing  else  to  do,  or  expected  vis-   , 
ilors,  and  arrayed  in  his  morning-gown  and  vel- 
vet cap,  would  pore  over  the  contents  of  soma.  ! 
folio  volume.     It  is  true,  that  the  regular  thump-  ] 
ing  of  Dolph's  pesde,  or,  perhaps,  the    drowsy  1 
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ig  of  the  stimnier-flics,  would  iioit  and  then 
lull  the  little  man  into  a  ulumber ;  bat  then  bis 
spectacles  were  always  wide  awake,  and  stadi- 

\j  regtirding  the  book. 

There  was  another  personage    in    the   house, 

iwever,  to  whom  Dolpii  was  obliged  to  pay  al- 
Tlioiigh  a  baclielor,  and  a  man  of  such 
great  dignity  and  imporiunce,  the  doctor  was, 
like  mauy  other  wise  men,  subject  to  petticoat 
goremment.  He  was  completely  under  the  sway 
of  his  hoosekeeper,  —  a  spare,  busy,  fretting  house- 
wife, in  ft  little,  round,  quilted  German  cap,  with 
a  huge  bunch  of  keys  jingling  at  the  girdle  of 
an  exceedingly  long  waial.  Frau  Use  (or  Frow 
Hay,  as  it  was  pronounced)  had  accompanied  him 
in  his  various  migmlious  trom  G^rmimy  to  Eng- 
land, and  from  Eugland  to  tho  proviuce ;  manag- 
ing bis  establishment  and  himself  too  :  ruling 
him,  it  is  true,  with  a  gentle  hand,  but  carrying 
a  high  hand  with  all  the  world  beside-  How 
she  bad  acquired  such  ascendency  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  People,  it  is  true,  did  talk  —  but 
have  not  people  been  prone  to  talk  ever  siuce  the 
world  began  ?  Wlio  can  tell  Jiow  women  gener- 
ally contrive  to  get  the  upperhand  ?  A  husband, 
it  is  true,  rauy  now  and  then  he  master  in  his 
own  bouse ;  but  who  ever  knew  a  bachelor  that 

IS  not  managed  by  hid  housekeeper  ? 

Indeed,  Frau  Ilsy's  power  was  not  confined  to 
^  doctor's  household.  She  was  one  of  those 
flying  gossips  who  know  every  one's  business 
lietter  than  they  do  themselves ;  and  whose  all- 
Seeing  eyes,  and  all-telling  tongues,  ai'e  terrors 
throughout  a  neighborhood. 
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Notbing  of  any  roomeot  transpireit  in  the  wonld 
of  scandal  of  this  little  burgh,  but  it  was  kaowii 
to  Prau  Iky.  $h«  had  lier  crew  of  cronies,  tint 
were  perpetually  hurrj-ing  to  her  little  parlor 
trith  fame  precious  bit  of  news  ;  nay,  she  woulii 
sometimes  disciiM  a  whole  volame  of  ^rrct  his- 
tory, as  she  held  the  street-door  ajnr,  iind  gmeiped 
with  one  of  these  gamilous  cronies  in  the  very 
teeth  of  a  December  blast. 

Between  (Ite  doctor  and  the  housekeeper  it 
may  easily  l>e  supported  tliat  Dolph  had  a  busy 
life  of  iL  As  Frau  Ilsy  kept  the  keys,  and  lit- 
erally ruled  the  roast,  it  was  starvation  to  oflTend 
her,  though  he  Ibund  the  study  of  her  temper 
tnore  perplexing  even  than  ihnt  of  medidne. 
When  not  busy  in  the  laboratory,  she  kept  him 
running  hither  and  thilher  on  her  errands;  and 
aa  Sundays  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  her  to 
and  from  church,  and  carry  her  Bible.  Many  s 
time  lias  the  jioor  rarlet  stood  shivering  imi) 
blowing  his  fingers,  or  holding  his  frost-bitten 
now,  in  the  church-yard,  while  llvy  and  her  en>- 
nies  were  huddled  together,  wnggiug  their  beads, 
and  tearing  some  unlucky  character  to  pieces. 

With  all  his  advantages,  however.  Dolph  made 
very  slow  progress  in  his  art.  This  wns  no  fiiult 
of  the  doctor's,  certainly,  for  he  took  unwearied 
paius  with  the  lad,  keeping  blm  close  to  the  pes- 
tle and  nwrlar,  or  on  the  Irot  about  town  with 
phials  and  pill-boxes ;  and  if  he  ever  flagged  in 
his  industry,  which  he  was  rather  apt  to  do,  the 
doctor  would  tly  into  a  passion,  and  ask  him  if  he 
ever  expected  to  learn  bis  profession,  unless  ha 
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Bipplied  Liinself  clmer  lo  tlie  stndy.  Tlio  Tuct  is, 
l»  still  retained  Uie  fondness  for  ^port  and  mis- 
chief that  had  nuirked  his  childhood ;  the  habit, 
indeed,  had  ^trengthetied  with  his  years,  and  gained 
6>rce  from  being  ibwariud  awl  conatmined.  He 
diuly  grew  more  and  more  untractable,  and  lost 
favor  in  ibe  eyes,  both  of  the  doctor  and  the 
hou^keeper. 

In  the  mean  time  the  doctor  went  on,  waxing 
wenltby  and  renowned.  Ue  was  famous  for  his 
skill  in  managing  a»es  not  laid  down  in  the  books. 
He  had  cured  several  old  women  and  young  girla 
of  witchcraft — a  terrible  complaint,  ajid  nearlj 
03  prevalent  in  the  proyince  in  those  days  aa 
hjrdrophobia  is  at  present.  He  had  even  restored 
one  strapping  country-girl  to  perfect  health,  who 
tud  gone  so  far  ns  to  vomit  crooked  pins  nnd 
needlee ;  which  is  considered  a  desperate  stage 
of  the  malady.  It  was  whispered,  also,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  art  of  preparing  love- 
powders  1  nnd  many  applications  had  he  in  con- 
^Mquence  from  love-siek  patients  of  both  sexes. 
But  all  these  cases  formed  the  mysterious  port  of 
Ilia  practice,  in  which,  according  to  Die  cant 
phraee,  "  secrecy  and  honor  might  be  depended 
on."  Dolph,  thei-efore,  was  obUged  to  turn  out 
of  the  study  whenever  such  consultatimis  oc- 
curred, though  it  is  said  he  learnt  more  of  the 
secrets  of  tlie  art  at  the  key-hole  than  by  all  the 
rest  of  his  studies  put  together. 

Aa  the  doctor  increased  in  wealth,  he  began  to 
extend  his  possessions,  and  lo  look  forward,  like 
^Mher  great  men,  to  the   time  when    ho    should 
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retire  to  the  repose  of  a  country-seat.  For  thia 
purpose  lie  hoi]  purchased  &  furm,  or,  a 
Dutch  aettlera  called  it,  a  hoxeerie,  a  few  milea 
rrutn  town.  It  had  beeu  the  residence  of  i 
wcitlihy  tamily,  tbat  hnil  relumed  eume  tima 
aiuce  to  Holloud.  A  large  maasiou- house  stood 
iu  the  eentre  of  it,  very  much  out  of  repnir.  Rod 
whidi,  in  consequence  of  certain  reports, 
received  the  appellatiou  of  the  Haunted  House. 
Eitlier  from  these  reportji,  or  from  its  actual 
dreariness,  the  doctor  found  it  impossible  to  gi 
tenant ;  and  that  the  place  might  not  fall  to  i 
before  he  could  reside  in  it  himself,  he  placed  a 
country  boor,  with  his  family,  in  one  wing, 
the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  farm  on  shares. 

The  doctor  now  felt  oil  the  dignity  of  a  lan^ 
bolder  rising  wtlliin  him.  He  bad  a  little  of  t~ 
German  pride  of  teiritory  in  his  composition,  and 
oliuuat  looked  upon  himself  us  owner  of  a  prind- 
pulity.  He  began  to  cumplalu  of  the  fatigue  of 
business ;  and  was  fond  of  riding  out  "  to  lotdc. 
at  hia  estate."  His  little  espeditioiis  to  bis  Unda 
were  attended  with  a  bustle  and  parade  that 
created  a  seusalioo  throughout  the  neighborhood,' 
His  wall-eyed  horse  stood,  stamping  and  whisk- 
ing off  the  Hies,  fur  a  full  hour  before  the  bousa 
Then  the  doctor's  soddle-baga  would  be  brought 
out  and  adjusted ;  then,  at\er  a  little  while,  hip 
cloak  would  be  rolled  up  and  strapped  to  tiiei 
saddle ;  then  hia  umbrella  would  be  buckled  I 
(he  cloak ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  a  group  of 
rugged  boys,  lliat  observant  class  of  beings,  would^ 
gather    before    the  door.     At  length  the  doctOT 
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would  issue  forth,  in  a  pnir  of  jacl£-lM>ot3  that 
renched  above  his  knees,  aud  a  cocked  hat  flap- 
ped down  in  IVont.  As  he  was  a  short,  fut  mau, 
he  took  some  time  to  mmiut  inlo  the  saddle ;  and 
when  there,  he  took  some  time  to  have  the  sad- 
dle and  Blirrups  properly  adjiisi«d,  enjoying  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  urchin  crowd. 
Even  afler  he  had  aet  off,  he  would  pause  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  or  trot  back  two  or  three 
times  to  give  some  parting  orders ;  which  were 
answered  by  the  housekeeper  from  t)ie  door,  or 
Dolpli  &om  the  study,  or  the  black  cook  from  the 
cellar,  or  the  chambermaid  from  the  garret-win- 
dow ;  and  there  were  generally  some  last  words 
> bawled  oAer  him.  Just  as  he  was  turning  the  coi^ 
ner. 
The  whole  aeighborhood  would  be  aroused  by 
tiiis  pomp  and  circumstance.  The  cobbler  would 
3eave  his  last ;  the  barber  would  thrust  out  his 
fizzled  head,  with  a  comb  sticking  in  it ;  a  knot 
'would  collect  at  the  grocer's  door,  aud  the  word 
would  be  buzzed  from  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other,  "  The  doctor's  riding  out  la  hb  couutry- 
•eatl" 
These  were  golden  momentB  for  DolpL.  No 
Boouer  was  Uie  doctor  out  of  sight,  than  pestle 
and  mortar  were  abandoned ;  the  laboratory  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  student  was  oil' 

»ou  some  madcap  frolic. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  youngster,  aa 
he  grew  up,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  fiillil  the 
prediction  of  the   old    claret-colored    gentleman. 
fifl  waa  the  ringleader  of  all  holiday  sports  and 
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midnight  gambols ;  rendy  for  all  kinds  ol'  iiii»- 
chievoufl  prooks  imd  hair-brained  adventures. 

There  is  notliiiig  so  troufalcaome  as  a  hero  cm 
a  small  scnle,  or,  nither,  a  hero  in  a  small  lowii. 
Dolph  soon  become  the  abhorrence  of  all  drowsy, 
fauusckeeping  old  citizens,  who  bated  noise,  mid 
lini]  no  relish  for  waggery.  The  good  damee,  toO| 
considered  him  as  little  better  than  a  KprohMa, 
^Hthertid  their  daughters  under  their  wings  wheo- 
uver  he  approached,  and  pointed  him  cnit  aa  * 
warning  to  their  sons.  No  one  seemed  la  bold 
him  in  much  r^nrd  except  the  wild  atripUQg«  of 
the  placf.  who  were  captivated  by  hie  (^n-beaned, 
daring  maimers, — and  the  negroes,  wlio  always 
look  upon  every  idle,  do-oalhing  yoiingater  u  » 
kind  of  gentleman.  Even  the  good  Peter  de 
Groodt,  who  had  considered  himself  a  kind  of 
patron  of  the  hul,  begnu  to  despair  of  him ;  and 
would  shake  his  bend  dubiously,  us  he  listened  to 
a  long  complaint  from  the  housekeeper,  and  sipped 
a  glass  of  her  raspberry  bnmdy. 

Still  his  mother  was  not  to  be  wearied  out  of 
her  affection  by  all  the  waywardness  of  her  boy ; 
nor  diahenrlcned  by  the  stories  of  his  misdeeds, 
with  which  her  good  fi-ieiids  were  continnnlly  re- 
galing her.  She  had,  it  is  true,  very  little  v(  tbe 
pleasure  which  rich  people  enjoy,  in  always  hear- 
ing their  children  praised ;  but  slie  considered  alt 
this  ill-will  as  a  kind  of  persecution  which  be 
suffered,  and  she  liked  him  the  lietter  on  thiU  ac- 
count. She  saw  him  growiu^;  up  a  line,  tidl,  good- 
looking  youngster,  and  she  looked  at  bint  with  the 
secret  pride  of  a  mother's  heart.    It  was  ber  great 
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jesire  tbat  Dolpti  should  appear  like  a  genilemim, 
and  all  the  money  she  coiilri  save  went  towards 
lielping  out  his  pocket  aii<l  his  wardrobe.  Sliu 
wonld  look  out  of  the  window  afler  him,  as  he 
sallied  Ibrth  in  hia  beat  array,  and  ber  h^art 
would  jearn  with  delight ;  and  once,  when  Pfler 
de  Groodt,  struck  with  the  youngsier's  gallnnl 
nppearuiw  on  a  bright  Sunday  monjing,  obeerved, 
"  Well,  after  all,  Dolpli  does  prow  a  comely  lel- 
low  ! "  the  lear  of  pride  storied  into  the  molher'a 
(^,  "  Ah,  neighbor  !  neighbor  ! "  exclaimed  she, 
"  they  may  say  what  they  please ;  poor  Dolph 
will  yet  hold  np  his  head  with  tlie  best  of  them  ! " 
Dolpb  tieyliger  hod  now  nearly  attained  hU 
ODe-and-twentietli  year,  and  the  tenn  of  his  raed* 
icnl  studies  was  just  expiring;  yet  it  must  be 
ooiiressed  that  he  knew  little  more  of  the  pro- 
fesson  than  when  be  first  entei'ed  the  doctor's 
doors.  This,  however,  could  not  be  irom  nny 
want  of  qnickness  of  parts,  for  he  showed  umaE- 
ing  aptness  in  mastering  other  brandies  of  knowl- 
—fldge,  which  ho  could  only  have  studied  at  inter- 
bvals.  He  was,  for  instance,  a  sure  mnrksnuin, 
■nd  won  all  the  geese  and  turkeys  at  Christmas 
Pnolidays.  He  was  a  bold  rider ;  he  was  famous 
fijt  leaping  and  wrestling;  he  played  tolerably  on 
tbe  fiddle;  could  swim  like  a  fish ;  and  wit.<  tlie 
bent  baud  in  tlic  whole  place  at  fives  or  ninepins. 
All  these  iLceomplishments,  however,  procured 
him  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  doctor,  who  gj'cw 
tnore  awl  more  crabl)ed  and  intolerant  the  nearer 
the  term  of  apprenticeship  approached.  Fi^u 
D>7,  too,  was  forever  finding   so 
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raise  a  winil;  lempest  about  hia  ears,  and  eeldon 
encountered  him  about  the  honse  without  a  clat- 
ler  of  the  tongue  ;  »o  that  at  length  the  jlngUng 
of  her  keyfl,  as  she  approached,  was  to  Dolpti  like 
the  ringing  of  the  prompter's  bell,  that  gives  notice 
of  a  theatrical  thunder-storm.  Nothing  but  the 
iuRnite  good-huinor  of  the  heedless  jDungster  ena- 
bled him  \o  bear  all  thb  domestic  tyranny  wllhoul 
open  rebellion.  It  was  evideni  tiat  tiie  doctor 
and  his  housekeeper  were  preparing  to  beat  the 
poor  youth  out  of  the  nest,  the  moment  Ids  lerm 
should  have  eipired,  — a  short-hand  mode  which 
the  doctor  had  of  proTiding  for  useless  disdpleB. 

Indeed  the  little  man  had  been  rendered  more 
Ihuii  usually  irritable  lately  in  consequence  of 
various  cares  and  vexations  which  his  country 
ediate  had  brought  upon  him.  The  doctor  hnd 
lieen  repeatedly  aniiojed  by  the  rumors  and  tales 
whieli  prevailed  concerning  the  old  mun^on,  and 
found  it  diiEeull  to  prevail  even  upon  the  country- 
man and  his  fliinily  to  remnin  there  rent-free. 
Every  time  ho  rode  out  lo  the  farm  he  mas  teased 
by  some  freali  complaint  of  strange  noises  and 
feiirful  sights,  with  which  the  tenants  were  to- 
lurbed  at  night ;  and  the  doctor  would  cihiib 
home  fretting  and  fuming,  and  vent  his  spletMt 
upon  the  whole  household.  It  was  indeed  n  wn 
grievance  that  affected  him  both  in  pride  and 
purse.  He  was  threatened  with  an  absolute  loM 
of  the  profits  of  his  property ;  and  then,  what  a 
blow  to  lus  territorial  consequence,  to  be  the 
landlord  of  a  haunted  house  ! 

It   was  observed,  however,  that    with    all  his 
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'  Vexation,  the  doctor  never  proposed  to  sleep  in 
die  hoose  himself;  nay,  he  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  remaiu  on  the  premises  after  dark, 
bnt  mude  the  be?t  of  his  way  for  town  as  soon 
aa  tlie  bats  begun  to  ftit  about  in  the  twilight. 
The  fact  was,  the  doctor  bud  a  secret  belief  in 
ghosts,  having  passed  the  early  part  of  liis  life  in 
a  eoTintry  where  they  particularly  abound  ;  and 
indeed  the  story  went,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  hud 
onee  Been  the  devil  upon  the  IIortK  Mountains  in 
Germany. 

At  length  the  doctor's  vexations  on  this  bead 

were  brought  to  a  crisis.     One  morning  as  he  sat 

dozing  over  a  volume  in  his  study,  be  was  sud- 

u  denly  startled  from  bis  slumbers  by  the  bustling 

"b  of  the  housekeeper, 

"  Here  "s  a  fine  to  do ! "  cried  she,  as  she  en- 
room.    "  Here's  Cltius  Hopper  come  in, 

g  and  baggage,  &om  the  farm,  and  swears  he  '11 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.     The  whole 

mily  have  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits ; 
tar  there  'a  such  racketing  and  runininging  about 
the  old  bouse,  that  they  can't  sleep  quiet  in  tlieir 
beds!" 

"  Donner  and  blitzen  ! "  cried  the  doctor,  im- 
patiently ;  "  will  tliey  never  have  done  chattering 
about  that  house  ?  What  a  pack  of  fools,  to  let  a 
few  rats  and  mice  li-ighten  (hem  out  of  good 
wqnarters ! " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  tlie  housekeeper,  waggmg  ber 
knowingly,  and    piqued  at   having  a  good 

oat«tory  doubted,  '■  there 's  more  in  it  than  rata 

I  mice.     All  the  neighborhood  talks  about  the 
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lionse ;  and  tlien  such  Rights  tts  have  be«n  seen 
in  it !  Peter  de  Groodi  mils  me,  ihnt  ihe  fiimily 
that  »o1<i  you  tlic  house,  and  went  fo  Hollanil, 
dropped  several  strange  liinis  about  it,  and  said, 
'  thoy  wished  you  joy  of  your  l>Hrgtun  ; '  aod  you 
know  yourself  there  '3  110  gelling  any  fiimily  lo 
live  in  it." 

"  Peier  de  Groodi  'e  a  ninny  —  an  old  woman," 
aaid  the  doctor,  peevishly;  "I'll  warrant  lie 'a 
been  filling  these  people's  heads  full  of  stories. 
It  '9  just  like  his  itonsuniie  nboni  the  ghost  that 
hHunted  tlie  chureli-belfry,  as  ou  excuse  for  not 
ringing  the  bell  that  cold  night  when  Hanrnwos 
Brinkerhoff's  house  was  on  fire.     Send  Claus  to 

CItius  Hopper  now  mttde  his  appearance :  a 
simple  country  lout,  full  of  awe  at  finding  himself 
in  Ihe  very  atudy  of  Dr.  Knipperliausen,  and  too 
much  enibarrasBcd  to  enter  in  much  detail  of  the  1 
mattei'a  that  hod  caused  his  alarm.  He  stood  I 
twirling  his  hat  in  one  hand,  resting  sometimes 
na  one  1^,  sometimea  on  the  other,  looking  occa- 
sionally at  the  doctor,  and  uuw  and  then  stealing 
n  ftiiirful  glance  at  llie  denth's-hcoil  that  seemed 
ugliiig  him  from  the  t<ip  of  the  clothes-prras. 

The  doctor  tried  every  means  to  persuade  him  1 
to  return  to  the  farm,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  mnio- 
laincd  a  dogged  determination  on  the  subject  t 
and  at  the  close  of  every  argument  or  solicitatioa 
would  make  the  same  brie^  inflexible  reply,  "  Ich 
kau  nieht,  mynheer."  The  doctor  was  a  "  little 
pot,  and  Boon  hott"  his  patience  was  exluinsted  ' 
by  these   continual  vexations  about   his   astotA 
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*Ra  stubborn  rctii^il  of  Cliiu«  Hopper  eei'ineil  to 
him  like  AaI  rebellion  ;  liis  temper  sudiJenlj  bulled 
over,  «id  Ckus  whs  glnd  lu  makt-  a  rapid  retreat 
to  escape  scRldiiig. 

Wijen  the  bninpkiD    got  lo  ihe  hniifiekecper's 

,  he  fouiiU    I'eler    de    Groodt,  hibI   severel 

flier  true  believers,  ready  to  receive  him.     Here 

!  indc:niiiHe<I  himsell'  tor  t)ie  re^trniiii  lie  bad 

iffered  in  lite  Hlculy,  and  opened    it  budget  of 

Mries  ftbont  the  haunted  houee  ihni  nstonielied 

1  his  hfifu'ers.     The  housekeeper  iR'lieved  iLem 

1,  if  it  W08  only  to  spile  the  docror  for  having 

"  her  intelligence  so  uncourteousiy.     Pe- 

Pter  de  Groodt  niHlela-d  them  with  many  a  won- 

'■  derful  legend  of  the  times  of  the  Dutch  dynasty, 

and  of  the  Devil's  Sleppiiig-»tones ;    and  of  the 

pirate  bnn^  at  Gibbet  Island,  that  roniimied  lo 

swing  tbere  at  niglii  long  utter  the  gaUawg  was 

^Ltatccn  down ;  and  of  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate 

HlGovernor    Leisler,    hanged    for    treason,   which 

^nbanoted  the  old    fort  and  the  govemmeDt-hoii««. 

The  gossiping  knot  dispersed,  each  charged  with 

direful  intelligence.    The  sexton  disburdened  hiiu- 

wlf  at  a  vestTy  meeting  that  was  held  that  very 

day,  and  the  blaek  eook  forsook  her  kitchen,  and 

SfWDt  balf  the  day  at  the  street-pump,  thiit  gos- 

tiping-place  of  servants,  deaiinR  forth  the  news 

la  all  that  came  &r  water.     In  a  little  time  the 

whole  town  was  in  a  buzz  with  tales  aliout  the 

haunted  bouse.     Some  said  that  Claus    Hopper 

bod  seen  the  devil,  while  others  hinted  that  the 

honse  was  haunted  bv  the  gliosis  of  some  of  the 
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the   world,  and   thai  was   the  retison  why  he  did 
□ot  venture  to  live  in  it  himself. 

All  thii)  put  the  little  doelor  in  a  terrible  fume. 
He  ihrealeueil  vengeonue  on  May  one  who  should 
affect  the  value  of  lus  prupertj  by  exciling  pop- 
ulnr  prejudices.  He  compliuned  loudly  of  tht» 
being  iti  a.  luanoer  disposE«9i«d  of  his  territories 
by  mere  bugbears  ;  but  he  secretly  delenuioed  to 
have  the  house  exorcised  by  the  Dominie.  Great 
was  Ilia  reliet^  therefore,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his 
perplexities,  Dolph  sIeppo<l  forward  and  under- 
took to  garrison  ihe  haunted  house.  The  young- 
ster had  been  listening  to  all  (be  stories  uf  Claos 
Hopper  and  Peter  de  Groodt :  he  was  fond  of 
adventure,  he  loved  the  manellous,  aod  his  imag- 
I  iualion  had  become  quite  excited  by  these  tales  of 
'  wonder.  Besides,  be  had  led  such  an  uiicomrtHt- 
able  liie  at  the  doctor's,  being  subjeclMl  to  Ihe 
intolei^ble  thraldom  of  early  hours,  that  he  was 
delighted  ai  the  prospect  of  having  a  house  to 
himself,  even  tliougb  it  should  be  a  haunted  one. 
His  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined he  should  mount  guard  that  very  nighL 
His  only  stipulation  was,  that  the  enterprise  should 
be  kept  secret  from  hia  mother  ;  for  be  knew  the 
poor  soul  would  not  sleep  a  wink  if  she  knew  her 
son  was  waging  war  with  the  powera  of  darkness. 
When  night  came  on  he  set  out  on  this  perilous 
expedition.  The  old  black  nx)k,  his  only  Qiend 
in  the  household,  had  provided  hun  with  a  little 
mess  for  snpper,  and  a  rush-light ;  and  she  tii-d 
round  his  neck  an  amulet,  given  her  by  on  Afri- 
cun    conjurer,  as    a   charm    against  evil    spirils. 
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Dolph  was  escorted  on  hid  way  by  the  ilocior 
ajud  Peter  de  Groodt,  wlio  had  agreed  to  auiMtm- 
pany  liim  to  the  house.aiid  lo  mte  him  safe  lodged. 
The  oiglit  was  overcast,  and  it  was  very  dark  wlien 
they  RmTed  at  lie  gronndji  which  surrounded  the 
ti.  The  Bexton  led  Che  way  with  a  lau- 
As  they  walked  along  (he  avenue  cX  aco- 
the  litTul  light,  catching  from  bush  to  bush, 
tre«  to  tree,  often  startled  the  doughty  Peter, 
made  him  fall  back  upon  his  followers  ;  and 
doctor  grappled  still  closer  hold  of  Dolph's 
arm,  observing  that  the  ground  was  very  slippery 
and  uneven.  At  one  time  they  were  nearly  put 
to  total  rout  by  a  bat,  which  came  flitting  alwut 
the  lantern  ;  and  the  notes  of  the  iiksects  from  the 
trees,  and  the  frogs  from  a  neighboriitg  pond, 
formed  a.  most  drowsy  imd  doleful  concert  The 
front  door  of  the  mansion  opened  with  a  grating 
md,  that  made  the  doctor  turn  pale.  They 
ilernbly  large  hall,  such  ns  is  common 
American  country-houses,  and  which  serves  for 
sitting-room  in  warm  weather.  From  this  they 
went  up  a  wide  staircase,  that  groaned  and  creaked 
as  they  trod,  every  step  making  its  particular  note, 
lUce  the  key  of  a  harpsichord.  This  led  to  another 
■n  the  Beci)n<l  story,  whence  they  entered  the 
where  Dolpli  was  to  sleep.  It  was  large, 
cantily  fimiished  ;  the  shutters  were  closed  [ 
\m  as  they  were  much  broken,  there  was  no 
tvant  of  a  eirculatiou  of  air.  It  Appeared  lo  have 
been  t^at  sacred  chamber,  known  among  Dutch 
houaewivea  by  the  name  of  ''  the  best  bedroom  "  [ 
'ich  is  the  best  furnished  room  in  the  house, 
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bill  in  which  scarce  anybody  is  ever  permitted 
lo  sleep.  ltd  eplendor,  huw«rer.  wtta  all  at  an 
end.  There  were  a  few  broken  articleB  of  fiimi- 
tiire  nltoiil  the  fooiu,  and  in  the  centre  »tood  a 
heavy  deal  table  and  a  tai^  arni-cbair,  both  of 
whicli  had  the  look  of  being  coeval  with  ilie  nuuf 
eion.  The  fireplace  was  wide,  and  hnd  been  ftteed 
with  Dutch  tiles,  representing  Scripture  stories; 
but  some  of  them  had  fivllen  out  of  their  places, 
nnd  lay  scattered  abont  the  hearth.  The  sexton  lit 
the  rasli-light ;  and  the  doctor,  hxiking  fearfullj 
about  the  iDom,  was  just  exhorting  Dolph  to  b« 
of  good  cheer,  and  to  pluck  up  8  stout  heart,  whea 
a  noise  in  the  chimney,  like  Toices  and  struggling, 
struck  a  sudden  panic  into  the  sexton.  He  look 
to  his  heels  with  the  lunlcru  ;  the  doctor  followed 
bard  after  him ;  the  stairs  groaned  and  creaked 
as  they  hurried  down,  increasing  their  agilalioa 
and  speed  by  its  noises.  The  front  door  slammed 
afler  them ;  and  Dolph  bearrt  tbem  scrabbling 
down  the  avenue,  till  the  sound  of  their  feet  Was 
lost  in  the  distance.  That  he  did  not  join  in  this 
precipitate  retreat  might  have  been  owing  U>  bis 
possessing  a  little  more  courage  than  his  compiuf 
ions,  or  perhaps  that  he  bad  cjtught  a  glimpse  of  ths 
cause  of  their  dismay,  in  a  neot  of  cliimuey-s wal- 
lows, that  came  tumbling  down  into  the  flreplaoe. 
Being  now  left  to  himself,  he  secured  the  front 
door  by  a  strong  bolt  and  bar ;  and  having  seen 
that  the  other  entrances  were  &stened.  returned 
to  his  desolate  chamber.  HaTing  made  his  sup- 
per from  the  basket  which  the  good  old  oook  had 
provided,  he  locked  the  chamber-door,  and  retired 
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■riis  calm  and  ^til) ;  and  nothing  broke  upon  the 
l|ffiafonad  quiel  but  ihe  lonely  clurpiag  of  n  cricket 
1  the  cbimuey  of  a  di^Ianl  chamber.  The 
mall-light,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  deal 
jtalile,  shed  a  feeble  yellow  rny,  dimly  illuminiug 
ijttt!  chamber,  und  making  nncouth  shapes  iiud 
the  walls,  trom  (he  dolhes  which 
IXtlph  had  thrown  over  a  cbiir. 

With  ull  his  holdnesB  of  heart,  there  was  some- 
^ing  subduing  in  this  desolate  scene ;  siid  he 
Jfelt  his  spirits  Hug  within  him.  as  he  lay  on  his 
liaiA  bed  and  gazed  about  ttie  room.  He  wm 
in  his  mind  bis  idle  habits,  his 
jlpublful  prospects,  and  now  and  then  heaving  a 
i^Kavy  sigh  as  be  thought  on  his  poor  old  mother ; 
V  there  i»  nothing  like  the  silent-e  and  loneliness 
f  night  to  bring  dark  shadows  over  the  brightest 
nlnd.  By-and-by  he  thought  he  heard  a  sound 
IS  of  some  one  walking  below  stairs.  Me  lis- 
tened, and  distinctly  heard  a  step  on  the  great 
grease.  It  approached  solemnly  and  slowly, 
Inunp  —  tramp  —  tramp  I  It  was  evidently  the 
tread  of  some  heavy  personage ;  and  yet  how 
^uld  he  have  got  into  the  house  without  making 
,  noise  ?  He  hail  examined  all  the  fiislenings. 
Dd  was  cerlaiQ  that  every  entrance  was  secure. 
llill  UiB  steps  advanced,  tramp  —  tramp  —  tramp  I 
t  was  evident  that  the  person  appronchiog  could 
lOt  be  a  robber,  the  step  was  too  loud  and  delib- 
erate ;  a  robber  would  either  be  stealthy  or  pre- 
cipitate. And  now  the  footsteps  had  a'^cended  the 
;  tliey  were  slowly  advancing  along  the 
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passage,  resounding   through  the  silent  and  empty 
apartments    The  very  cricket  liad  ceased  its  mel- 
ancholy note,  aiid  noiUing  interrupted  their  aw- 
ful distinctness.    The  door,  which  had  been  locked 
on  the  inside,  slowly  swung  open,  as  if  self-moved. 
The  foolslfips  entered  the  room  ;  but  no  one  was 
to    be    seen.     They  passed    slowly  and    audibly 
across  it,  tramp  —  tramp  —  tramp!  but  whatever 
made  the  sound  was  invifiible.     Dolph  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  stared  about  him  ;  he  could  see  lo  every 
part  of  the  dimly  lighted  chamber ;  all  was  va-    , 
cant ;  yet  still  he  heard    those  mysterious  Ibot- 
steps,  solemnly  walking  about  the  chamber.    They 
ceased,  and   all  was    dead  silence.     There    wna    ' 
something  more  appalling  in  this  invisible  visita- 
tion than  there  would  liave  been  in  anything  that 
addressed  itself  lo  the  eye-sight.     It  was  awfully 
vague   and    indefinite.     He  felt   his   lienrt    bent 
against  his  ribs ;  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  hia   I 
forehead  ;  he  lay  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  vio-  | 
lent  agitation  ;  nothing,  however,  occurred  lo 
creose  liia  alarm.     His  light  gradually  burnt  down 
into  the  socket,  and    tie  fell  asleep.     Wlien 
awoke  it  was  brand  daylight ;  the  sun  was  peer-  1 
ing  through  ihe  cracks  of  the  window-shutters,  a 
the  birds  were  merrily  singing  about  the  hou 
The  bright  cheery  day  soon  put  lo  flight  all  the  J 
terrors  of  the  precediug  night.     Dolph  laughed,  I 
or  rather  tried  to  laugh,  at  all  that  had  passed,  1 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  himself  that  it  wt 
mere  freak  of  the  imagination,  conjured  up  by  I 
the  stories  he   bad  heard;    but  he  was  a  Hitle  ] 
puzzled  to  find  the  door  of  his  room  locked  t 
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jtwitlistanding  thut  be  htu]  positirely 

I  opeu  as  the  tiM)lsl(;p9  hiLd  eult^rcd. 

I  to  town  in  a  slate  of  considerable 

plexil/  ;  but  he  determined  to  sny  nothing  on 

e  Bubjeet,  until  his  doubts  were  either  confirmed 

removed  by  another    night's  watching.     His 

Jence  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  the  gos- 

Fnp^  who  had  gathered  at  the  doctor's  raaneiou. 

They  had   prepEtred  their  minds  to  bear  direful 

tales,  and  were  almiet  in  a  rage  at  being  assured 

he  had  nothing  to  relate. 

The  nest  night,  then,  Dolpli  repeated  his  vigil. 

He  DOW  entered  the  house  with  some  trepidation. 

He  was  [larticular  in  examining  the  fastenings  of 

9II  tlie  doors,  and  securing  them  well.     He  locked 

Ltbe  door  of  hia  chamber,  and  placed  a  chair  against 

'  ;  then  having  dispalclied  his  sapper,  he  threw 

a  his  mattress  and  endeavored  to  sleep. 

■It  was  all  in  vain ;  a  thousand  crowding  fancies 

■kept  him  waking.     The  time  slowly  dragged  on, 

8  if  minutes  wore  spinning  themselves  out  into 

I  bours.     As    the  night  advanced,  he   grew  more 

acd  more  nervous ;  and  he  almost  started  from 

his  couch  when  he  heard  the  mysterious  footstep 

again  on  the  staircase.     Up  it  came,  as  before, 

taolemniy  and  slowly,  tramp  —  tramp  —  tramp!  It 

iproached    along  the  passage  ;    the  door    again 

Biwnng  open,  as  if  there  had  been  neither  lock  nor 

■  impediment,  and  a  strange -looking  figure  stalked 

into  the  room.     It  was  an  elderly  mau,  large  and 

robust,  clotlieil  in  the  old  Flemish  fashion.     Ho 

I       had  on  a   kind  of  short  cloak,  with  a  garment 

■  under    it,   belled    round    the  waist  j    trunk-hose, 
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irilh  great  bunches  or  bows  aX  the  knees  ;  ami  ■ 
[luir  of  ruai^t  booU,  vvry  large  at  lop,  a&d  stSDil- 
iiig  wulely  trom  his  legs.  His  hat  was  bmad  and 
aloLwhi^,  with  a  feather  Inuling  over  one  «At, 
IIii>  irun^;my  hatr  hung  in  tliick  mtueiw  on  his 
neck ;  and  lie  hod  a  short  grizzled  Iwtin}.  He 
walked  elowly  round  the  room.  a»  if  extunining 
tiiat  all  was  itafe ;  then,  han;^ng  his  hat  on  a  peg 
beside  the  door,  he  aat  down  in  the  elbnw-diBir, 
and.  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table,  fixed  liie  ejw 
on  Dolpli  with  nil  iinmoving  and  deadening  siarK 
Dolph  was  not  naturaDy  a  cowanl  \  but  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  an  implicit  belief  m  gbosM 
and  gobliua.  A  thousand  stories  cnme  swiirming 
to  his  mind  that  he  had  heani  al>out  tlii»  building; 
and  a&  he  looked  at  this  strange  perwnnge,  *Hlh 
his  uncouth  garb,  his  pale  Tiaage,  his  gnttXy  beard^ 
and  hie  fixed,  slariDg,  dslilike  eye.  his  teeth  begiw 
to  chatter,  hia  hair  to  rise  nn  hia  head,  und  a  eolil 
sweat  to  break  out  all  over  his  body,  liow  lon^ 
he  remained  in  this  situation  be  could  not  lelt,  tor 
he  was  like  one  fiiscinated.  Ue  could  not  take' 
his  g«Ke  off  from  the  spectre ;  but  lay  staring  ol 
him,  with  hia  whole  intellect  absoilied  in  t)ie  oon- 
teiDplation.  The  old  man  remained  scnted  bb' 
hind  the  table,  without  stirring,  or  turning  tm  ej% 
always  keeping  a  dead  steady  gbtre  upon  DoJph> 
At  length  the  household  cock,  from  a  iiuigfaborin|p' 
farm,  clapped  his  wings,  and  gave  a  k)ud  cheerM 
crow  tliat  nmg  over  the  fields.  At  the  sound  tho' 
old  man  slowly  rose,  and  took  down  his  hut  from 
the  peg  :  the  door  opened,  and  closed  aAer 
be  was   heard  to  go  slowly  down  the 
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t  tramp  —  tramj]  —  tramp  I — and  when  he  b 


I  got 


■  ••ntil. 


to  the  Uiltoin,  all  wns  again  silenL  Dolph  lay 
and  llsleueil  earnestly ;  coiuited  every  footfall ; 
listened,  and  IbtcncJ.  if  the  eteps  should  return, 
antil,  exhaiuted  by  waiuhing  and  agitation,  he  fell 
a  troubled  sleep. 

DBjUght  again  brought  fresh  courage  nttd  ea- 
He  would  6un  have  uonsidereil  ntl  that 
kad  passed  as  a  mere  dream ;  yet  there  stood  the 
etwHT  in  which  the  nuknown  liftd  Rented  liinBelf; 
there  was  the  table  on  which  he  liad  leiiued ; 
there  was  the  peg  oa  which  he  had  hung  his  lint ; 
and  there  was  the  door,  locked  precisely  us  lie 
himseir  had  locked  it,  with  the  chair  placed  agiiinst 
il.  He  hastened  down-ataira,  and  exami[ie<l  the 
doors  and  wiitdowa  ;  all  were  eKuctly  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  had  left  them,  and  there  was  no 
apparent  way  by  which  any  being  could  have  en- 
tetcd  and  lef^  the  hou^,  williout  leaving  e^Mne 
txatx  behind.  "Pooh!"  eaid  Dolph  to  himself. 
"it  was  all  a  dream:"  —  hut  it  would  not  do; 
th«  more  he  endeavored  to  shake  the  scene  otf 
&oin  liis  mind,  tile  more  it  haunted  him. 

Thongli  he  persisted  in  a  strict  silence  as  to 
all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard,  yet  bis  looks  be- 
trayed the  uncomlbrtable  night  that  he  had  pa^ed. 
It  was  evident  that  there  was  something  wonder- 
fnl  hidden  under  this  mysterious  reserve.  The 
doctor  took,  him  into  the  study,  locked  the  door, 
and  sought  to  have  a  fidl  and  confidential  coni- 
monication  ;  but  he  could  get  nothing  out  of  him. 
Fran  Ilsy  tdok  him  tteide  into  the  pantry,  hut  to 
4k little  purpose;  and  Peter  de  Groodt  lielJ  him 
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by  the  button  for  a  full  hour,  in  the  pIwrch-yaH, 
the  very  placu  to  get  iit  llie  bottotn  of  a  gliosU 
Btory,  but  came  off  not  a  whit  wiser  than  ths 
real.  It  is  always  tlie  case,  howerer,  tliat  oni 
tniih  concettlei;!  makea  a  dozen  current  lies,  t 
is  like  a  guinea  locbe^  up  in  a  hniik,  tliat  has  I 
dozen  paper  repreaentativeB.  Before  the  d^ 
was  over,  ihe  neighborhood  was  fall  of 
Some  said  that  Dolph  lleyliger  watched  in  1 
haunted  house,  with  pistols  loaded  with  silver  b 
lets ;  others,  that  he  had  a  long  talk  with  a  sp 
Ire  without  a  head ;  others,  that  Doctor  Knippesi 
hausen  and  the  sexton  hiid  been  hunted  down  tfa 
Bowery  lane,  and  quite  into  town,  by  a  legion  0 
ghosts  of  their  customers.  Some  shook  their  fa< 
and  thought  it  a  shame  the  doctor  should  [ 
Dolph  to  pass  the  uight  alone  in  that  dismal  It 
where  he  might  be  spirited  away  no  one  1 
whither ;  while  others  observed,  with  a  shmg  tt 
if  the  devil  did  carry  off  the  youngster,  it  « 
be  but  taking  his  own. 

These  rumors  at  length  readied  the  ( 
the  good  Dnme  lleyliger,  and,  as  may  be  enppc 
threw  her  into  a  terrible  alarm.  For  her  son  tl 
luLve  opposed  himself  to  danger  from  living  fofl^ 
would  have  been  nothing  so  dreadful  in  her  eyen 
as  to  dare  alone  the  terrors  of  the  haunted  I 
She  hastened  to  the  doctor's,  and  paised  agreat  p 
of  the  day  in  attempting  to  dissuade  Dolph  fi 
repeating  his  vigil ;  she  told  him  a  score  of  t^ei 
which  her  gossiping  friends  had  just  related  t 
of  persons  who  hod  been  earned  off,  rfhen  y 
ing  alone  itt  old  ruinous  houses.     It  was  all  to  X 


effect.  Dolph's  pride,  as  well  as  curiosity,  was 
piqued.  He  endeavored  lo  cttlm  the  upprehen- 
KOU3  of  his  mother,  au<l  to  assure  her  ihnt  tiiere 
was  DO  truth  in  all  the  rumors  she  had  heard  ;  she 
looked  at  him  dubiously  and  shook  her  head ;  but 
finding  bis  determination  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
efae  brought  him  a  little  thick  Dutch  Bible,  wirh 
bra^  clasps,  to  take  with  him,  as  a  swoni  where- 
^tb  to  fight  the  powers  of  darkness  j  and,  le«I 
it  might  not  be  suffluient.  iLe  housekeeper  gave 
the  Heidelberg  catedmm  by  way  of  dagger. 
Tbe  next  night,  therefore,  Dolph  took  up  his 
[quarters  tor  the  third  time  in  the  old  mansion, 
lether  dream  or  not,  l]ie  same  thing  was  re- 
pealed. Towards  midnight,  when  everything  v/OB 
still,  the  same  sound  echoed  through  the  empty 
balls,  tramp  —  trump  —  tramp  !  The  stairs  were 
again  ascended  ;  the  door  again  swung  open  ;  the 
M  man  entered ;  walked  round  the  room  ;  hung 
op  his  hat,  and  seated  himself  by  the  table.  Tbe 
same  fear  and  trembling  came  over  poor  Dolph, 
(bough  not  in  so  violent  a  degree.  He  lay  in  the 
way,  motionless  and  fiiscinated,  etaritig  at 
figure,  which  regarded  him  aa  beforu  with  a 
fixed,  chilling  gaze.  In  this  way  they  re- 
1  for  a  long  time,  tiU,  by  degrees,  Dolph's 
Ix^an  gra<lual]y  to  revive.  Whether 
■lire  or  dead,  this  being  had  certainly  some  object 
visitation  ;  and  he  recollecl«<l  to  have  heard 
1,  spirits  have  no  power  to  speak  until  spo- 
).  Summoning  up  resolution,  therefore,  and 
ing  two  or  three  attempts,  before  he  could 
It  bis  parched  tongue  iu  motion,  he  addressed 
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the  anknown  in  ihe  moet  wlemn  form  of  adjin;^ 
tion,  aul  ilemaniled  to  know  what  waa  Ibe  motiTe 
of  hU 

r  Iind  be  finished,  ttuui  the  old  man 
roec,  took  down  liis  hat.  the  door  opened,  and  he 
went  out,  looking  back  upon  Dulph  just  as  he 
crrHwd  the  threslioH  aa  if  eipertJng  him  to  fc^ 
low.  The  vouiigslor  <liil  not  liesitate  ou  inslaol. 
He  took  the  candle  in  hia  hand,  and  the  Wb\a 
under  hU  arm,  and  obeyed  llie  tacit  invilaticMi. 
The  candle  emitteil  a  feeble,  uncertain  ray,  but 
Blill  he  TOuld  see  the  figure  before  him  slowly 
descend  the  »tnirfl.  Ue  followed  IrembUng. 
When  it  bad  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stints,  it 
turned  through  the  hall  lowiirda  Uie  back  door  of 
the  mansion.  Dolph  held  the  light  over  the  bal- 
ustnuies ;  but,  in  bis  eagerness  to  catch  a  eij^t 
of  Ihe  nnknown,  he  flared  bis  feeble  taper  to  sud- 
denly, lliikt  it  went  ouL  Still  tliere  was  saflicieni 
light  from  Ihe  pale  moonbeamH,  that  full  through 
a  narrow  window,  to  give  bim  aii  iudlHliuet  view 
of  the  figure,  near  the  door.  He  followed,  Uiere- 
fore,  down  stairs,  and  turned  towards  Ihe  place  ; 
but  whttn  he  arrived  there,  tlie  unknown  hail  dis- 
appeared. The  door  remiiined  Gist  barred  and 
bolted;  there  was  no  other  motle  of  exit;  yvX 
the  being,  whatever  he  might  be,  was  gone.  Ue 
unfastened  tlie  door,  luid  looked  out  into  the  6eld& 
It  was  a  ho/y.  moonlight  ni^il,  so  tltat  the  eye 
could  distinguish  objeclA  at  some  distance.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  uiikjiown  in  a  foo^mib  whicjt 
led  from  tlie  door.  He  was  not  mistaken ;  but 
bow  hod  he  got  out  of  the  bouse  ?     He  did  not 
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fMM  to  think,  but  followe'l  on.  The  olil  mnn 
proceeds'l  he  a  meusureil  pace,  without  looking 
about  him,  hid  Ibolsteps  sounding  on  the  hnrd 
ground.  He  passed  through  the  orchnrd  of  Ap- 
ple-trees, always  keeping  the  footpath.  It  led  to 
m  welt,  situnted  in  a  little  hollow,  which  had  sup* 
pUed  the  farm  with  wnt«r.  Just  nt  thia  well 
Dolph  lost  sight  of  him.  He  rubhed  his  eyes 
utd  looked  again  ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
llw  unknown.  He  reached  the  well,  bat  [lobody 
ms  there.  All  the  surrounding  gmiitid  was 
0pta  and  clear;  there  was  no  bush  nor  hiding- 
place.  He  lookeil  down  the  well,  and  saw,  at  a 
^ent  depth,  the  reflection  of  the  nky  in  the  still 
Water.  Afler  remnining  bere  for  some  lime, 
Wilbont  seeing  or  hearing  anything  more  of  his 
mysterious  amdiiclor,  he  relumed  to  the  house, 
faW  of  awe  luid  wonder.  He  bolted  (he  door. 
groped  his  way  back  to  bed,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fcre  he  could  compose  himiiclf  to  sleep. 

His  dreonis  were  stniiige  and  troubled.  He 
thought  he  was  following  the  old  miui  along  the 
side  of  a  great  river,  until  they  came  to  a  vessel 
uo  the  point  of  sadiiig ;  nnd  that  his  conductor 
led  him  on  boanl  aial  vaiiiahed.  He  remembered 
the  commander  of  ihe  vessel,  a  short  swarthy  mnn, 
with  crisped  black  hair,  bliiid  of  one  eye,  and 
Isme  of  one  leg ;  but  the  rest  of  his  dream  was 
very  confused.  Sometimes  he  was  sailing :  some- 
times on  shore  ;  now  amidst  storms  and  tempests, 
«nd  now  wandering  quietly  in  nnknown  streets. 
The  figure  of  the  old  man  was  strangely  mingled 
up  with  the  incidents  of  the  dream,  and  the  whole 
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distinctly  wound    up    by  his  fiiiding   himaelf  on    I 
board  uf  the  vessel  again, 


great  bag  of  money  I 

Whfti  lie  woke,  the  gray,  cool  light  of  dawn 
was  streaking  the  honzon,  aud  the  cocks  p 
the  reveille    from  furm  to  form  tbrougliout    the 
country.     He  rose  more  harassed  aud  perplejLsd 
than  ever.     He  was  singularly  confouudod  by  all 
that  he  had  seen  and  dreumt,  and  began  to  doubt 
whether  hia  mind  was  not  affected,  and  whether  i 
alt  tluit  was  passing  in  hia  thouglila  might  uol  be  J 
mere  feverish  fantasy.     In  his  present  state  of   ' 
mind,  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  return   immedi- 
ately to  the  doctor's,  and  undergo  the  cross-que*-  i 
tioning  of  the  household.     He    ma<Ie    a  scanlf  I 
breakfast,  therefore,  on  the  remains  uf  the    Uit  ) 
night's  provisions,  and  then  wanderol   ont    i 
ibQ  deldfl  to  meditate  on  all  that  had  befallen  hiin.  I 
Lost    in    thought,  he  rambled    about,   gradually  J 
approaching  the  town,  until  the  moniing  was  fitf  I 
advanced,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  hurry  and  J 
buslle  around  liim.     He  found  himself  near  thft  \ 
water's  edge,  in  a  throng  of  people,  liurrying  ti 
pier,  where  waa  a  %-esael  ready  to  make  sail. 
was  unconsciously  carried  along  by  tlie  irapulsa  -1 
of  the  crowd,  and  found  that  it  was  a  sloop,  on 
the  point  of  sailing  tip  the  Hudson  to  Albany. 
There  was  much  leave-taldng,  and  kissing  of  old 
women  and  children,  and  great  activity  in  oury- 
iug  on  board  baskets  of  bread  and  cakes,  and  pro-    | 
a  of  all  kinds,  notwitlistnnding  the  migUl/  I 
joints  of  meat  that  dangled  over  llie  stem ;  for  j 
ft  voyage  to  Albany  was  an  expedition  of  g 
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those  days.     The  commander  of  the 
sloop  waa   hunyjog  about,  and  giving  a.  world  of 
orden,  which  wei-e  not  very  strictly  attended  to  ; 
a  being  busy  in  lighting  hia  pipe,  and  im- 
I  other  in  Bharpeiiitig  his  snicker-snee. 

The  appearance  of  the  commander   suddenly 

Hoght    Dolpli's   attantiou.     He  was    short   and 

rthy,  with  crisped  black  hair  [  blind  of  one  eye 

and  lame  of  one  leg  —  the  very  comraauder  that 

he  had  seen  in  hi^dream !    Surprised  and  aroused, 

he  considered  the  scene  more  atteatively,  and  re- 

IT     called  still  further  traces  of  his  dream  :  the  ap- 

V,  jiearance  of  the  vessel,  of  the    river,  and  of  a 

W'  '(ariety  of  other  objects  accorded  with  Ihe  ira- 

perfect  images  vaguely  rising  to  recollection. 

As  he  stood  musing  on  these  circumstances,  the 
captain  suddenly  called  out  to  him  in  Dutch, 
"  Step  on  board,  young  man,  or  you  '11  be  left  be- 
bind  1 "  He  was  alartled  by  the  summons ;  he 
(aw  that  the  sloop  whs  cast  loose,  and  was  act' 
nally  moving  from  the  pier ;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
was  actuated  by  some  irresistible  impulse ;  he 
sprang  upon  tlie  deck,  and  the  nest  moment  the 
sloop  was  hurried  off  by  the  wind  and  tide. 
Dolph's  thoughts  and  I'uelings  were  all  in  tumult 
And  confusion.  He  had  been  strongly  worked 
upon  by  the  events  which  Itad  recently  befallen 
him,  and  could  not  but  think  there  was  some  con- 
nection between  bis  present  situation  and  his  last 
night's  dream.  He  felt  as  if  under  superuatural 
influence ;  and  tried  to  assure  himself  witli  an 
^^oU  and  favorite  maxim  of  his,  that  "  one  way  or 
^^Iher,  all  would  turn  out  for  the  best."     For  a 
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motneut,  tlie  iiidigiuiLion  uf  the  doctor  al  liis  de- 
parture, without  leave,  pitssed  acro^  hia  mind, 
but  tliat  waa  matter  oi'  litilij  mciinent ;  llieu  he. 
(liought  of  the  distress  of  hin  mother  nt  bis 
strange  iliafLppearaniu,  and  the  idea  gave  him  a 
sudden  pang  ;  he  would  have  entreated  to  bo  put 
on  shore ;  but  lie  knew  with  such  wind  and  tide 
the  entreaty  would  liave  been  in  vain.  Tben  tbe 
inspiring  love  of  noveltj  luitl  adventure  came 
rushing  iu  full  tide  through  bis  bosom  ;  ha  lelt 
himaell'  launched  strangely  and  suddenly  on  the 

r'orld,  ft:id  under  full  way  to  explore  the  rt^ona 
r  wander  that  lay  up  tliis  mighty  river,  aud 
nd  those  blue  mountjiins  which  had 
I  horizon  since  childhood.     Wliile  he  wos  lost 
tliis  whirl  of  thought,  the  tai\a  strained  to  the 
breeze  ;  the  shores  Btieined  to  hurry  away  beluud 
him ;  and  before  ho  perfectly  recovered  his  self- 
poaeiession,  the  sloop  wiis  plongliing  her  way  post 
Spiking-devil  and  Yonkera,  and  the  lallert  cliim- 
ney  of  the  Manhattoes  hod  faded  from  his  sight. 

I  have  said  that  a  voyage  up  the  Mudaun  in 
those  days  was  an  undei'taking  of  some  moment ; 
iudeed,  it  was  us  much  thought  of  as  a  voyage  to 
Europe  is  at  present  The  sloops  n'cre  oA«n' 
many  days  on  the  way  ;  the  cautious  nKviguton 
taking  iu  sail  when  it  blew  fresh,  and  comiDg  to 
anchor  at  night ;  and  stoppit^  to  send  the  boot 
ashore  for  milk  for  tea  ;  without  which  it  was  im- 
|>ossible  for  the  worthy  old  ludy  |ins»ungere  to  Bub> 
sist.  And  there  were  the  uiuch-lidked-of  perils 
of  llie  Tappaaii  Zee,  and  the  liighlauda.  In  short, 
A  prudent  Dutch  bui^her  would  talk  of  such  % 
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foi  months,  and  even  years,  beforehand  ; 
er  undertook  it  without  putting  his  ufFaiis 
',  making  lijs  will,  and  haviiig  prayers  said 
in  tlie  Low  DutcJi  chiirclies. 
be   ouurse  of  such    a   voyaife,  therefore, 
Dolph  was  satisfied  he  ivould  Imve  time  enough 
to  reflect,  and  to  nuke  up  his  mind  bs  to  what  he 
■hould  do  whun  he  arrived  nt  Albiiny.     The  cnp- 
twn,  with  his  blind  eye,  ami  lame  leg.  would,  it  is 
true,  bring  bis  stnuige  dream  to  mind,  and  per- 
plex  him  sadly  for  a  few  moments  ;   but  of  late 
bis  lite  hail  been  made  up  so  much  of  dreams  lukd 
iiMalitieB,  his  nights  and  days  had  been  so  jumbled 
itJier,  that  he  aeemed  to  be  moving  conlimiallj 
ddiision.     There  is  always,  boweTer,  a  kind 
agabond  consolation  in  n  man's  baring  uoth- 
iag  in  this  world  lo  lose  ;  wiih  this  Dolph  com- 
forted   bis  heart,  and    determined  to    make    tbe 
noat  of  the  present  enjoyment. 

Id  the  second  day  of  the  voyage  tliey  came  to 

the  faiglilands.     It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  calm, 

Inltry  day,  that  they  floated  gently  with  the  tid« 

itweeu  these  stern  motmtaina.     There  was  that 

quiet  which  prevails  over  nature  in  tbe 

of  aommer  heiit ;  tbe  turning  of  a  plank, 

accidental  falling  of  an  oar  on   deck,  was 

from  the  mountjun-side,  and  reverberated 

ig  the  shores  ;  and  if  by  chance   the   captain 

shout   of    command,    there    were    airy 

Iwgaee  which  mocked  it  from  every  cHfl*. 

Dolph  gazed  about  him  in  mute  delight  and 
wonder  at  these  scenes  of  tiature's  magnificence. 
Td  the    left   tbe  Dunderberg  reared   its  woody 
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precipices,  heigiiC  over  height,  forest  over  furea^ 
uwfiy  into  the  deep  summer  sky.     To  the  right 
strutted  forth  the  bold  promontory  of  Aniooy'e 
Nose,  with  a  solitary  cngle  wheeling  about  it; 
while  beyond,  mountain  auccoeded  to  moanlnin, 
until  they  seemed  to  lock  their  arms  together,  and 
confine    this    mighty   river    in    their    embracoB. 
Tiiere  was  a  feeling'  of  quiet  luxury  in  ga^g  at    i 
the  broad,  green  bosoms  here  and  there  scooped  out    I 
among  ttie  precipices ;  or  at  woodlands  high  in  tttr. 
nodding  over  the  edge  of  some  beetling  blu^  and    | 
their  tallage  ull  transparent  in  the  yellow  sunslune. 

lu  the  midst  of  his  admiration.  Dolph  remarked 
a  pile  of  bright,  snowy  clouds,  peering  above  the 
weslem  heights.  It  was  succeeded  by  tuiolher, 
and  another,  each  seemingly  pushing  onwards  its  i 
predecessor,  and  loweruig,  with  dazzling  brilliaticy, 
in  the  deep-blue  atmosphere  ;  and  now  muttering  ' 
peals  of  llmnder  were  fnintly  lieanl  rolhng  behind 
the  mounlaios.  The  river,  hitherto  still  and 
glassy,  reflecting  pictures  of  tlie  sky  and  land, 
now  showed  a  dark  rip|ile  at  a  distance,  OS 
the  breeze  came  creeping  up  it.  Tlie  fiah-hanto 
wheeled  and  screamed,  and  sought  their  nests  on 
the  high  dry  trees  ;  the  crows  tiew  elnmomusly  to 
the  crevioea  of  the  rocks,  and  all  nature  a 
conscious  of  the  approaching  timnder-guat. 

The  clouds  now  rolled  in  vohimes    over    the<  \ 
their   summits   still    bright    . 
snowy,  but  the  lower  parts  of  an  inky  blacknees.    | 
The  rain  began  to  patter  down  in  broad  fuid  BC»t-    ' 
tered  drops  ;  the  wind  freshened,  and  curled  ap 
t  length  it  seemed  as  if  the  bellying 
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douds  were  torn  open  by  the  mountain-tope,  and 
eomplet«  tonvots  of  rain  came  rattliog  down. 
The  lightning  lenped  from  tloud  to  cloud,  and 
etreamed   quivering   agaiiiat    tbe  rocks,  aplittbg 

rending  the  etoulest  Ibrest-treea.     Tbe  tiiun- 
der    burat    in  tremeDdous  enploHions ;  the    peals 
echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain ;    the; 
ibed  upon  Duoderberg,  and  rolled  up  the  long 
defile  of  the   highlands,  each  headland   making  a 
itil  old  Bull  Hill  seemed  to  bellow 
bock  the  etorm. 

For  a  time  the  scudding  rack  and  mist,  and 
the  sheeted  rain,  almost  hid  the  landscape  from 
the  sighL  There  was  a  fearful  gloom,  illumined 
BtUl  more  fearfully  by  tlie  sLreums  of  lightning 
which  glittered  among  the  rain-drops.  Never  hod 
Doiph  beheld  such  an  absolute  warring  of  the 
elements  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  storm  was  tearing 
and  rending  its  way  through  this  mountain  defile, 
and  had  brought  all  the  artillery  of  heaven  into 
aotion. 

The  vessel  woa  hurried  on  by  the  increasing 
wind,  until  she  came  to  where  the  river  makes  a 
Jndden  bend,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  course  of 

majestic  career.*  Just  as  they  tm'ncd  the 
violent  flaw  of  wind  came  sweeping  down 
B  moontain  gully,  bending  the  forest  before  it, 
■ad,  in  a  moment,  hkihing  up  the  river  into  white 
&otfa  and  foam.  The  captain  saw  the  danger, 
■od  cried  out  to  lower  the  sail.     Before  the  or- 

could  be  obeyed,  the  flaw  struck  the  sloop, 

threw  her  on  licr  beam  ends.     Everything 

•  Tlu>  must  have  been  Ihe  bend  M  Welt  PaioL 
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DOW  was  fright  and  couiusion  :  tlie  fln|ipiQg  ol 
the  BaiK  the  whistling  and  ruahing  ai  ibe  wind. 
the  buwling  of  the  capttiiii  nnd  crew,  the  shriek- 
ing  or  the  posseDgers,  all  mingloil  with  [he  rolling 
and  bellowing  of  the  thunder.  In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar  the  sloop  righted ;  at  the  same  time 
the  niniiiaail  ehitled,  the  bootn  came  sweeping  the 
quarter-deck,  and  Dolpb,  who  was  gating  un- 
guardedly at  the  clouds,  found  himsel£  in  a  mo- 
ment, floundering  in  the  river. 

For  once  in  hie  life  one  of  his  idle  accomplish- 
meuts  was  of  uae  to  him.  The  many  truant  hanrs 
he  h»d  devoted  to  sporting  in  the  Hudson  bad  mode 
liim  an  enpert  swimmer ;  yet  with  all  his  strength 
and  skill  he  founil  great  ditlicully  in  reaching  the 
ehorc.  Wla  disappearance  from  the  deck  had  not 
been  noticed  by  the  crew,  who  were  all  occupied 
by  their  own  danger.  The  sloop  was  driven  along 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  She  had  bard  work 
to  weather  a  long  proraoulory  on  the  easlem 
shore,  round  which  the  river  turned,  and  which  | 
completely  shut  her  finm  Dolph's  view. 

It  was  on  a  point  of  the  western  shore  that  he 
landed,  and,  acnimbling  up  tlie  rocks,  threw  him- 
self, faint  and  exhausted,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
By  degrees  the  thunder-gust  posted  over.     The 
clouds  rolled  nway  to  the  east,  where  they  lay    i 
piled  in  feathery  masses,  tinted  with  llie  loat  rosy 
rays  of  the  sun.     The  distant  play  of  the  light-    ! 
ning  might  be  seen  about  the  dark  bases,  and  now    i 
ami  then  might  he  heard   the  faint  muttering  of 
the  thunder.     Dolpb  ro»e,  and  sought  about  U. 
see  if  any  path  led  from  the  shore,  but  all  waa 
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ivage  iiikI  trackless.  The  rocks  were  piled  upon 
Mch  other;  great  truiika  of  trees  liiy  ^hatlered 
ftbout,  R9  they  liad  been  blown  down  by  the 
strong  winds  which  draw  throngb  these  mountains, 
m  had  fnllcn  through  tkge.  The  rockd,  too,  were 
Ovcrbuug  witli  wild  vines  and  briers,  which  com- 
pletely iimtttid  themsEilves  together,  atv\  opposed  a 
barrier  to  nil  ingress ;  every  niovcmeut  that  he 
made  shook  domi  a  shower  from  the  dripping  fo- 
liage. He  attempted  to  scnle  one  of  these  idmost 
perpendicular  heights ;  but.  though  strong  and 
B^le,  he  found  it  an  Herculean  undertaking, 
Ofteu  he  was  supported  merely  by  crumbling  pro- 
Jflction»  of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  he  clung  to 
roots  and  bmnches  of  trees,  and  hung  almost  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  The  wood-pigeon  came  cleaving 
hb  whistling  flight  by  him,  and  the  eagle  screamed 
from  the  brow  of  the  impending  cliff.  As  he 
■was  thus  clambering,  he  was  on  the  point  of  seiz- 
ing hold  of  a  shrub  to  aid  his  ascent,  when  some- 
tiiiiig  runiled  among  the  leaves,  and  he  saw  a 
snake  quivering  along  like  lightning,  almost  from 
under  his  hand.  It  coiled  itself  up  immediately, 
ID  an  allilude  of  detiance.  with  flattened  head, 
distended  jaws,  and  quickly  vibrating  tongue,  that 
flayed  like  a  little  flame  about  its  mouth.  Dolpli's 
f  leurt  turned  foint  within  him,  and  he  had  well- 
nigh  let  ^/a  his  hold  and  tumbled  down  the  preci- 
jaice.  The  serpent  stood  on  the  defensive  but  for 
xux  instant ;  ami  finding  there  was  no  attack,  glided 
KWKy  into  a  cleft,  of  the  rock.  Dolpli's  ej^  fol- 
^wed  it  with  feurfid  intensity,  and  saw  a  nest  of 
len,  knotted,  and  writhing,  and  hissing  in  the 
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chasm.  He  hastened  tritb  all  speed  from  mi 
Trightful  a  Deighborhood.  His  imagiiuttioii,  liiU 
of  lliis  new  horror,  saw  an  adder  in  every  curling 
vine,  ami  heard  the  tail  of  a  ralLlegDake  in  every 
dry  leaf  that  rustled. 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  scrambling  to  tha 
summit  of  A  precipice  ;  but  it  was  oovered  by  a 
dense  forest  Wherever  he  could  gain  a  lookout 
between  Ihe  trees,  he  beheld  heights  and  clifis,  oi 
rising  beyond  another,  until  huge  mount»ns  over- 
topped the  whole.  There  were  no  signs  of  euld- 
vntion  ;  no  smoke  curling  among  the  trees  (o  in- 
dicate a  human  residence.  Everything  was  wild 
and  solitary.  As  he  was  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  overlooldng  a  deep  ravine  fringed 
with  tre«3,  his  feet  detached  a  great  fri^;ment  of 
rock  ;  it  fell,  crashing  its  way  through  the  tree- 
tops,  down  into  the  chasm.  A  loud  whoop,  or 
rather  yell,  issned  from  the  bottom  of  the  glen ; 
the  moment  alter  there  was  lite  report  of  n  gun; 
and  a  ball  came  whistling  over  his  head,  cuttin|> 
the  twigs  and  leaves,  and  burying  itself  deep  in 
the  bark  of  a  chestnut-tree. 

Dolph  did  not  wait  for  a  second  shot,  bat 
made  a  precipitate  retreat ;  fearing  every  motneat 
to  hear  the  enemy  in  pursuit.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  returning  unmolested  to  the  shore,, 
au^  determined  to  penetrate  no  further  into  A 
country  so  beset  with  savage  perils. 

He  sat  himself  down,  dripping,  disooRSolatelyt 
on  a  alone.     What  was  to  be  done  ?  where   t 
he  to  shelter  himself?     The  hour  of  repose  ^ 
approaching :  the  birds  were  seeking  their  neals,  the 
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iftt  begun  lo  flic  about  in  the  tvriijgbt,  and  tlie 
night-liawk,  soaring  high  in  the  heaven,  seemed  to 
be  calling  out  the  stars.  Night  gradually  closed 
in,  and  wrapped  everything  in  glootn  ;  and  though 
the  Intier  pnrt  of  suraroer,  the  breeze  sleal- 
»long  the  river,  and  among  these  diipping 
chilly  aiid  penetrating,  especially  to  a 

'-drowned  man. 

As  he  sat  drooping  and  despondent  in  this  com- 
fortless condition,  he  perceived  a  light  gleaming 
throDgh  the  trees  near  the  shore,  where  Ihe  wind- 
ing of  the  river  made  a  deep  bay-  It  cheered 
him  with  the  hope  of  a  human  habitation,  where 
he  might  get  something  to  appease  the  clamorous 
cravings  of  his  stomach,  and  what  was  equally 
necessary  in  his  shipwrecked  condition,  a  com- 
fortable shelter  for  the  night.  With  extreme  dif- 
ficulty he  made  his  way  toward  the  light,  along 
ledges  of  rocks,  down  which  he  was  in  danger  of 
sliding  into  the  river,  and  over  great  trunks  of 
fklten  trees ;  some  of  which  had  been  blown 
down  to  the  late  storm,  and  lay  bo  thickly  together 
that  he  liad  to  struggle  through  their  branches. 
At  length  he  came  to  the  brow  of  a  rock  over- 
hanging a  small  dell,  whence  the  light  proceeded. 
It  was  from  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  grassy  interval  or  plat  among  the 
rocks.     The  fire  cast  up  a  red  glai-e  among  the 

ly  crags,  and  impending  trees ;   leaving  chasms 

deep  gloom,  that  resembled  entrances  to  cav- 
A  small  brook  rippled  close  by,  betrayed 
the  quivering  reflection  of  the  flame.  There 
two  figures  moving  about  the  fire,  and  others 
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(Tfualif^  hf&>K  it.     As  they  were  between  liiin 
wit)  llie  light,  ihey  were  in  compleU  slutdow  :  bnt 
tme  of  iliem  haj-pening  lo  more  round  lo  the  0[h 
poeilo  side,  Dolph  was  sbirtled  at  perceiving,  by 
the  ^lure  blliDg  on  painted  fealnrcc,  nod  prlictering 
on  Mlver  ornaments,  that  be  was  an  Indian.     He 
now  looked  more  narrowly,  and  Mw  gita<  Irnnmg 
Hjniiiisl  a  tree,  and  a  dead  bi>dy  lying  on  ihc  gronnd. 
Here  wa«  the  very  foe  ihnt  had  firi'd  at  liim  from 
the  glen.     Me  endeavored  to  retreat  qnietly,  Dot 
caring  to  intrust  hintwlf  to  thcKC  half-human  b&*  , 
tngB  in  eo  fwvttge  ami  lonely  a  p]ai:e.     It  was 
Ule :  the  Indian,  with  that  eagle  quickm^sa  of  eye 
BO   remarkable  in  his  race,  perceivi'd  somelhiug  ] 
stirring  among  the  bnshes  on  the  rwjit :  he  seized   i 
one  of  the  gnns  that  leaned  a^inst  the  tree  ;  c 
moment  more,  and  Dolph  miglit  have  had  his  p 
sion  for  adventure  cunwl  by  a  bullet.     He  bulioeJ  I 
loudly,  with  the  Indian  nalittation  of  friendship  f  I 
the  whole  party  sprung  upon  their  ftet ;  the  siiia-  I 
tation  was  returned,  and  the  straggler  was  inviteil  ] 
to  join  them  at  lite  lire. 

On  appTOndiing,  he  fonnd,  to  bis  consolation, 
the  party  was  composed  of  white  men.  as  well  aS 
Indiana.  One,  evidently  the  principal  personage,  I 
or  commander,  woe  seated  on  a  trunk  of  a  tree^  1 
before  the  fire.  He  was  a  large,  stout  man,  some* '  V 
what  advanced  in  life,  but  bale  wid  hearty.  His  J 
face  was  bronzed  almost  to  the  color  of  on 
dian's  ;  he  had  strong  bnt  rather  jovial  features,  aa' "I 
Bquiline  nose,  and  a  mouth  shaped  like  a  mastiff's.  J 
HU  face  was  half  thrown  iu  shade  by  a  broad  bat,  J 
with  a  buck's  tail  in  it.     His  gray  hair  hung  sfaorC  | 
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.  his  neck.  He  wore  a  huntiiig-froek,  with 
iidian  leggins,  and  moccasons,  and  a  lomahawk 
in  the  broad  wampiun-belt  round  lib  witi^t  Aa 
Dolph  caught  a  distinct  view  of  hia  pemon  and 
featnrcs,  something  remiiidc'I  him  of  the  old  man 

^of  the  hauDled  house.  The  man  before  hiro, 
however,  was  diRerent  in  drese  and  age  ;  lie  was 
more  cheery  loo  in  aspect,  and  it  waa  hard  to  find 
where  the  vague  reaetublance  lay ;  but  a  resem- 
blance there  certainly  was.  Diilph  felt  some  de- 
|ree  of  awe  id  approaching  him  ;  but  was  asaured 
by  a  fnmk,  hearty  welcome.  He  was  still  further 
juraged  by  perceiving  that  tlie  dead  body, 
^Which  had  caused  him  some  alarm,  waa  that  of  a 
;  and  hin  satisfaction  was  complete  in  dis- 
r  sovory  glearas  from  a  kettle,  su»- 
ided  by  a  hooked  slick  over  the  Gre,  that  there 

a  part  cooking  for  tlie  evening's  repast 
Ee  had,  in  fact,  tallen  in  with  a  rambling  hunt- 
ing-party, such  as  often  took  place  in  those  days 
ftmong  the  settlers  along  the  river.  The  hunter 
ia  always  hospitable ;  and  nothing  makes  men 
more  social  and  uocerenionious  than  meeting  in 
the  wilderness.  The  commander  of  the  party 
poared  out  a  drum  of  t/hceriiig  liquor,  which  he 
gave  bim  with  a  merry  leer,  to  warm  his  heart ; 
And  ordered  one  of  his  followers  to  fetch  some 
garments  from  a  pinnace,  moored  in  a  cove  close 
by,  while  those  in  which  our  hero  waa  dripping 
luight  be  dried  before  ilie  fire. 

Dolph  found,  as  he  had  suspected,  that  the  shot 
rrom  the  glen,  which  hail  come  so  near  giving 
l^im  his  quietus  when  on  the  precipice,  was  trom 
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the  party  before  him.  He  had  nearly  crushed 
one  of  them  by  the  fragmeoia  of  w)ck  whidi  be 
had  detached ;  und  the  Jovial  old  liunler,  in  the 
hroad  hat  aod  buck-toil,  had  fired  nt  the  plao) 
where  he  bqw  the  bushes  move,  supposiug  it  to  be 
gome  wild  animid.  He  laughed  heartily  at  the 
blunder,  it  being  what  is  cooeidered  an  exceeding 
good  joke  among  hunters  ;  "  but  tailh,  my  lad,"  ' 
said  he,  "  if  I  had  but  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  to 
take  Bight  at,  you  would  have  followed  the  nx^ 
Antony  Vauder  Heyden  ie  eeldom  known  to  n ' 
his  aim."  These  last  words  were  at  once  a  clue  ' 
to  Dolph's  curiosity;  mid  a  few  iiuestioiis  let  him  I 
completely  into  the  characlcr  of  the  manbefore  htm, 
and  of  his  band  of  woodland  rangere.  The  conk- 
nianderiu  the  broad  hat  and  hunting-frock  was  nt 
less  a  personage  than  the  llcer  Aniouy  Vaode 
Heyden,  of  Albany,  of  whom  Dolph  had  maoy  a  i 
time  heard.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  many  a 
story,  his  singular  humors  and  whimsical  bftUta 
being  matters  of  wonder  to  his  quiet  Dutcli  n^^- 
bors.  As  he  was  a  man  of  property,  baTiug  bad 
a  fatlier  before  him  from  whom  he  inherited  large 
tracts  of  wild  land,  and  whole  barrels  full  of  wam- 
pum, he  could  indulge  his  humors  without  control. 

\  Instead  of  staying  quietly  at  home,  eating  and 
drinking  at  regular  meal-timea,  amusing  himself  by 

[smoking  his  pijie  on  the  bench  before  the  door,  and 
then  turning  into  a  comfortable  bed  at  night,  he 

^delighted  in  all  kinds  of  rough,  wild  expeditions : 
never  so  happy  us  when  on  a  huuting-parly  in 
the  wilderness,  sleeping  under  trees  or  bnrk  sheds, 
or  cruising  down  the  river,  or  on  some  woo 
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,  figliiug  aiid  fowling,  and  living    the    Lort] 
knows  how. 

He  was  a  great  frieDd  to  Indians,  and  to  sn 
Indian  mode  of  life ;  which  he  considered  true 
natural  liberty  and  manly  enjoyment  When  at 
-.bome  be  had  always  several  Indian  htmgers-ou 
rwho  loitered  about  his  house,  sleeping  like  hounds 
'  ia  tlie  sunshine;  ur  preparing  hunting  and  fish- 
;  tackle  for  some  new  expedition  ;  or  shooting 
Bt  marks  with  bows  and  arrows. 

Over  these  vagrant  beings  Ileer  Anlony  had 

^1B  perfect  commaad  as  a  huntsman  over  his  pack  ; 
though  they  were  great  nuisances  to  the  regular 
people  of  his  neighborhood.  As  he  was  a  rich 
loan,  no  one  ventured  to  Ihwart  his  humors  ;  in- 
deed, his  hearty,  joyous  manner  made  him  univer- 
sally popalar.  He  would  troll  a  Dutch  song  as 
he  tnunped  along  the  street ;  hail  every  one  a 
mile  off,  and  when  he  entered  a  house,  would 
slap  the  good  man  familiarly  on  the  back,  shake 
hini  by  the  band  till  he  roared,  and  kiss  his  wife 
and  daughter  before  his  face,  —  in  short,  there 
P  was  no  pride  nor  ill  humor  about  Heer  Antony. 
H^  Besides  his  Indian  bangers-on,  he  hod  three  or 
BBhit  humble  friends  among  the  white  men,  who 
^  looked  up  to  him  as  a  patron,  and  bad  the  run  of 
Us  kitchen,  and  the  favor  of  being  taken  with 
bin)  occasionally  on  his  expeditions.  With  a 
medley  of  such  I'etainers  be  was  at  present  on  u 
cruise  along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  in  a  pin- 
nace kept  for  his  own  recreation.  There  were 
two  white  men  with  him,  dressed  partly  in  the 
~   ~       style,  with  mocca-sons  and  hunting-shirts; 
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the  rest  of  his  crew  consisted  of  I'uur  fuvorile 
Iniliaua.  Tliey  had  been  prowling  about  ihe 
river,  without  any  defiuile  object,  until  ibey  found 
themselres  in  the  highlouda ;  where  they  had 
passed  two  or  three  dtiyE,  hunting  (be  deer  whiuh 
still  lingered  amung  these  mountains. 

"  It  is  lucky  for  you,  young  man,"  Mtid  Anlooy 
Vander  Heyilen,  "  that  you  happeneJ  lo  be 
kuocked  overboard  to-day,  as  to-mitrraw  morning 
we  start  early  on  our  return  homewunb ;  and  yua 
might  then  have  looked  in  ^-ain  for  a  meal  UDong 
the  mountaius  —  but  come,  lads,  stir  about  1  stir 
about !  Let 's  see  what  prog  we  have  for  supper ; 
the  kettle  has  boiled  long  enough  ;  my  stomadi 
cries  cupboani ;  and  I  'II  warrant  our  guest  b  in 
no  mood  lo  dally  wtlh  bis  trencher" 

There  was  a  bustle  now  in  the  little  encamp- 
ment ;  one  took  off  the  kettle  luid  turned  n  put 
of  the  contents  into  a  huge  wooden  bowl.  An- 
other prepared  a  flat  rock  for  a  table  ;  while  a 
third  brought  various  utensils  from  tbe  pinnace ; 
Ueer  Antony  himself  brought  a  flask  or  two  of 
precious  liquor  from  his  own  private  locker ; 
knowing  his  boon  compauiona  too  well  to  trust 
any  of  them  with  tlic  key. 

A  rude  but  liearty  repast  was  soon  spread ; 
consisting  of  venison  smoking  from  Ihe  kellle, 
with  colli  bacon,  boiled  Indian  com,  and  mighlj 
loaves  of  good  brown  household  bi-ead.  Never 
bud  Dolph  made  a  more  delicious  repast ;  and 
when  he  liad  washed  it  down  with  two  or  three 
draughts  from  the  Hecr  Antony's  flask,  and  felt 
the  jolly  liquor  sending  its  warmth  through  bis 
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B,  and  glowing  round  his  rery  heart,  lie  woold 
iM>t  have  chnnged  his  eituetioii.  no,  not  with  the 
governor  of  tlie  province. 

The  Heer  Antony,  too,  grew  chirping  and  joy- 
ous ;  told  hftli'  a  dozen  fat  stories,  at  which  his 
white  folio wera  laughed  immoderately,  lliough 
the  Indians,  as  usual,  mainluined  aa  invincible 
gravity. 

"  Tills  is  your  true  life,  my  boy ! "  said  he, 
slapping  Dolph  ou  Ilie  shoulder;  "  a  man  is 
never  a  man  till  lie  cnti  defy  wind  and  weuther, 
rarige  woods  and  wilds,  sleep  under  a  tree,  and 
Uve  on  buss-wood  leaves  ! " 

Anil  then  would  he  sing  a  slave  or  two  of  a 
X>uteh  drinking-soDg,  swaying  a  short  squab 
X>uich  bottle  in  his  hand,  wbUe  his  myrmidons 
"would  joiu  in  the  eliorus,  until  the  woods  echoed 
again ;  —  us  the  good  old  song  has  it. 
^^  "  Ttafy  «11  wiUi  a  nboat  inni1«  the  eloments  ring 


In  the  midst  of  his  joviality,  however,  Heer 
-Antony  did  not  lose  sight  of  discretion.  Though 
lie  pushed  the  bottle  without  reserve  to  Dolph, 
lae  always  look  care  to  help  liia  followers  himself, 
Iknowing  the  beings  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  and 
~waa  particular  in  granting  but  a  modentle  allow- 
cuioe  lo  the  Indians,  The  repast  being  ended, 
Vjie  Indians  having  drunk  their  liquor,  and  smoked 
*Jieir  pipes,  now  wrappe<l  themselves  in  their 
'ftjlankets,  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  with 
o  the  fire,  and  soon  fell  asleep,  like  so 
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taaay  tiretl  liouuds.  Tbe  rest  of  Ihe  parly  re- 
mained cbulting  before  ihe  fire,  which  the  gloom 
of  the  foreel,  and  the  dampness  of  the  air  from 
the  lalo  sloim.  rendered  extremely  gmtefiil  nud 
L-oraforting.  The  cuoversatioD  graduallj  moder- 
ated from  the  hilarity  of  supper-time,  and  titnied 
upon  buutiiig-ad ventures,  and  exploits  and  perik 
in  the  wilderness,  many  of  which  were  so  atrange 
and  iiuprobahle,  that  I  will  not  venture  to  repeat 
them,  leat  the  veracity  of  Aulony  Vaiidcr  H^- 
den  and  his  comrades  efaoulil  be  brought  into 
([ue^tioD.  There  were  many  legendary  tales  told, 
al^^o,  about  the  river,  and  the  settlemeaU  mi  its 
borders;  tn  which  valuable  kind  of  lore  the 
Ili-'i'r  Antony  seemed  deeply  vei-Bcd.  As  the 
sturdy  bush-beater  sat  in  a  liviatfld  root  of  a  tree, 
that  served  hitn  fur  on  arm-cliuir,  dealing  GvtK 
the.^  wild  stories,  with  the  fire  gleaming  on  hit 
strongly  marked  visage,  Dolph  was  again  repeat-^ 
ediy  perplexed  by  something  tlmt  reminded  him 
of  the  phantom  of  the  haunted  house ;  some 
vague  resemblance  not  to  be  fixed  npon  any  pre- 
cipe feature  or  lineament,  hut  {wrvading  the  gim- 
eral  air  of  his  counteuance  and  ligure. 

The  circumstance  of  Dolph's  falling  overboud 
led  to  the  relation  of  divers  disasters  and  eingnlar 
mishaps  that  hod  befiillen  voyagers  on  tliis  great 
river,  particularly  in  the  earlier  periods  of  colo- 
nial history ;  moat  of  which  the  Heer  deliberately 
attributed  to  supernatural  causes.  Dolph  stared 
ut  this  suggestiou  ;  but  the  old  gentleman  ai^ured 
him  it  was  very  currently  believed  by  the  settlers 
along  the  river,  that  these  highlaudi?  were  under 
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,.fte  dominion  of  supemutuml  nod  mischieTous 
-beings,  which  seemed  lo  have  laken  some  pique 
.Against  the  Dutch  colonists  in  the  earlj  time  of 
'the  ^elllemeDL  In  roasequenc«  of  this,  the^ 
^Jlft\-e  ever  taken  particiihir  delight  in  venting  their 
i^)leen,  and  indulging  their  humors,  upoa  the 
.ditch  skippers ;  bolhering  them  with  flaws,  head- 
'Wiudd,  counter-currents,  and  all  kinds  of  impedi- 
insomuch,  that  a  Dutch  navigator  was 
i^wajB  obliged  to  be  cJtceedingly  wary  and  delib- 
srate  in  Ida  proceedings  ;  to  come  to  anchor  at 
dnsk;  to  drop  his  peak,  or  take  in  soil,  whenever 
he  saw  a.  swag-bellied  cloud  rolling  over  the 
'  a  ;  in  short,  to  lake  so  many  precautions, 
that  be  was  often  apt  to  be  an  incredible  time  iu 
ling  up  the  river. 

Some,  he  said,  believed  these  mischieTous 
^wers  of  the  ttir  to  be  the  evil  spirits  conjured  up 
by  the  Indian  wizards,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
province,  tJi  revenge  themselves  on  the  strangers 
who  had  dispossessed  them  of  their  country.  They 
even  attributed  to  their  incantations  the  misad' 
venture  which  befell  the  renowned  Hendrick 
Hudson,  when  he  sailed  so  gallantly  up  this  river 
in  quest  of  a.  northwest  passage,  and,  as  he 
thought,  ran  his  ship  aground  ;  which  they  afHrm 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  spell  of  these 
same  wizards,  to  prevent  his  getting  to  China  in 
.  tiiis  direction. 

The  greater  part,  however,  Heer  Antony  ob- 

accoutiled  for  all  the  extraordinary  cir- 

imetances  attending  this  river,  and  the  perples- 

tbe  skippei's  who  navigated  it,  by  the  old 
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legend  of  the  Slorm-»liip  which  haunted  Pdnt-  < 
□o-poinl.  Oo  fioduig  E>olph  to  be  utterly  igno- 
rant of  this  tradition,  the  Heer  stoi^  at  tiim  (or 
a  moment  with  surprise,  nm)  wondered  where  he 
had  passed  his  life,  to  be  uninformed  oo  bo  impor- 
tant iL  point  of  history.  To  pass  away  Uie  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  therefore,  he  undertook  i 
the  tale,  as  fiir  as  bis  memory  would  serve,  in  ' 
the  very  words  in  which  it  had  been  written  out 
by  Mynheer  Selyiie,  an  early  poet  of  the  New 
Nederlundls.  Giving,  then,  a  stir  to  the  fire, 
that  sent  up  its  sparks  among  the  trees  like  a 
little  volcano,  he  adjusted  himself  comfortably  in 
his  root  of  a  tree,  and  throwing  back  his  head, 
and  dosing  his  eyes  lor  n  few  moments,  to  siUD- 
mon  lip  his  recollect ioa.  he  relaled  the  fuUowi 
legend. 


THE    STORM-SHIP. 

IN  the  golden  age  of  the  province  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  when  under  the  sway 
of  Wouter  Van  TwiUer,  olherwiac  called 
the  Doubter,  the  people  of  the  Manhntloes  were 
alarmed  one  sultry  oAernooD,  just  about  the  time 
af  the  Bummer  solatice,  by  a  tremendous  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning.     The  rnia  fell  in  such  tor- 
rents as  absolutely  to  sputter  up  and  smoke  along 
llie  ground.     It  seemeil  aa  if  the  thunder  rattled 
wild  rolled  over  the  very  roofi!  of  the  houses  ;  the 
lightning  wiis  seen  to  play  about  the  church  of 
■St.  Nicholas,  and  to  strive  three  times,  in  vain, 
to  strike  its  weather-cock.     Garret  Van  Horne'a 
new  chimney  was  split  almost  &um  top  to  bottom ; 
And    Dolfue    Milcleber^r  was  struck    speechless 
from  his  bald-faced  mare,  just  as  he  was  riding 
into  town.     In  a  word,  it  was  one  of  those  nn- 
I^nTalleled  storms  which  only  happen  once  within 
t-lie  memory  of  that  venerable  personage  known 
in  all  towns  by  the  appellation  of '■  tfae  oldest  in- 
1  labilant." 

Great  was  the  terror  of  the  good  old  women 
of  the  Manliattoes.  They  gathered  their  cliildren 
t«gether,  and  took  refuge  in  the  cellurs ;  after 
baving  hung  a  shoe  on  the  iron  point  of  every 
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bedpost,  lent  it  stionld  attract  the  lightning.  At 
leiiglh  the  etorm  abated  ;  the  thunder  sank  ioto  a 
growl,  und  the  setting  sun,  brealsing  from  under 
the  fringed  Ixirders  of  the  tlouds,  nijide  tlie  broad 
boaora  of  the  bay  to  gleum  like  u  sea  of  molten 

The  word  waa  given  from  the  fort  that  a  ship 
n'BS  standing  up  the  bay.  It  piis^  from  mouth 
to  moulh,  and  street  to  street,  and  soon  put  the 
little  capital  in  a  bustle.  The  arrival  of  a  ship, 
ill  those  early  limes  of  tho  settlement,  wm  aa 
event  of  vast  importance  to  the  inhabitants.  It 
brought  them  news  from  the  old  world,  from  the 
land  of  their  birth,  from  which  they  were  so  com- 
pletely severed ;  to  the  yearly  ship,  too,  they 
looked  for  their  supply  of  luxuries,  of  finery,  (^ 
comforts,  and  almost  of  necessaries.  The  good 
Trouw  could  not  have  her  new  cap  nor  new  gown 
until  the  arrival  of  the  ship ;  the  artiat  waited  for 
it  for  his  tools,  the  burgomaster  for  his  pipe  and 
hiB  supply  of  Hollands,  the  schoolboy  for  his  top 
and  marbles,  and  tlie  brdly  landholder  for  the 
bricks  with  which  he  was  to  build  his  nc 
sion.  Tlius  every  one,  ridi  and  poor,  great  and 
small,  looked  out  for  the  arrival  of  the  ship, 
was  the  grcHt  yearly  event  of  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  year  1< 
other,  the  ship  —  llie  ship  —  the  ship  —  ww 
continual  topic  of  conversation. 

The  news  frwm  the  fort,  therefore,  brought  all  J 
the  populace  down  to  the  Battery,  to  behold  the| 
wished-for  sight.     It  was  not  exactly  ibu 
when  she  bad  been  expected  to  arrive,  and 
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drcaraatance  woa  n  matter  of  Bome  Epeculation. 
Moiiy  were  the  groups  collided  about  the  Bat- 
tery. Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  burgomas- 
ter, of  slow  and  pompous  gravity,  giving  his 
(qiinioa  with  great  confidence  to  a  crowd  of  old 
women  and  idle  boys.  At  another  place  wiia  a 
knot  of  old  weather-beaten  fellows,  who  had  been 
teamen  or  fishermen  in  their  times,  and  were 
great  authorities  on  such  occasions  ;  these  gave 
dififereat  opinions,  and  caused  great  disputes 
among  their  several  adherents :  but  the  man 
most  looked  up  14>,  und  followed  and  watched  by 
the  crowd,  was  Hans  Van  Pelt,  an  old  Dutch  sea- 
captain  retired  from  service,  the  nautical  oracle 
of  the  phice.  He  reconnoitred  the  ship  through 
an  ancient  telescope,  covered  with  tarry  canvas, 
hummed  a  Dutch  tune  to  himself,  and  said  noth- 
ing. A  hum,  however,  from  Hans  Van  Pelt,  had 
«lways  more  weight  with  the  public  than  a  speech 
im  another  man. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ship  became  more  dis- 
"tinct  to  the  naked  eye :  she  was  a  stout,  round, 
Dutch-built  vessel,  with  high  bow  and  poop,  and 
'bearing  Dutch  colors.  The  evening  sun  gilded 
her  bellying  cnnvaa,  es  she  came  riding  over  the 
long  waving  billows.  The  sentinel  who  had  given 
jBDtice  of  her  approach,  declared,  that  he  tirst  got 
'  jkt  of  lier  when  she  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
Iwy ;  and  that  she  broke  suddenly  on  his  sight, 
jiut  B8  if  she  had  come  out  of  the  bosom  of  tlie 
bkck  thunder-cloud.  The  by.«tanders  looked  at 
Hans  Van  Pelc,  to  see  what  he  would  say  to  this 
leport ;  Hans  Van  Pelt  screwed  his  moulh  closer 
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togetlier,  and  salil  Dothiiig ;  upon  trbiuh  sorae 
Bliixik  their  heads',  and  others  shrugsed  Ibeir 
eihoul.lere. 

The  ?hip  wtis  now  repeatedly  hailed,  but  made 
tto  reply,  nod  passing  by  the  fort,  Btood  on  up  the 
Hudaon.  A  gan  was  branght  to  bear  on  her,  aod, 
with  Home  difficulty,  loaded  and  tired  by  Ilans 
Van  Pult,  the  garriBon  not  being  es]iert  in  artil' 
lery.  The  shot  seemed  absololely  to  pass  through 
tlic  ship,  and  to  skip  along  the  water  ou  the  other 
side,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  I  What  was 
strange,  she  had  all  her  sails  set,  and  saJlLnl  right 
against  wind  and  tide,  which  were  both  down  the 
river.  Upon  this  Hans  Van  Pell,  who  wne  like- 
wise harbor-master,  ordered  his  boat,  and  set  off 
to  board  her ;  but  afler  rowing  two  or  three 
hours,  he  returned  without  success.  Sometimes 
he  would  get  within  one  or  two  htuidred  yanis  of 
her,  and  then,  in  a  twinkling,  she  would  be  half  a 
mile  off*.  Sorae  said  it  was  because  his  oarsmen, 
who  were  rather  pursy  and  short-winded,  stopped 
every  now  and  then  to  take  breath,  and  apit  on 
their  hands :  but  this  it  is  probable  was  a 
scandal.  He  got  near  enough,  however,  i 
the  crew  ;  wlio  were  alt  dressed  in  the  Dutch 
style,  the  officers  in  doublets  and  high  hats  and 
feathera ;  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one  oa 
board ;  they  stood  as  motionless  as  so  inaaj 
statues,  and  the  ship  seemed  as  if  lefl  to  ber  own 
government.  Thus  she  kept  on,  awny  up  the 
river,  lessening  and  lessening  in  the  evening  e 
slune,  until  she  faded  irom  sight,  like  a  little 
white  cloud  melting  away  iu  the  summer  sky. 
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appearance  of  this  ehip  threw  the  gov- 
ernor into  ODe  of  the  deepest  doubts  that  ever  be- 
set him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  admiiiisIratioQ. 
Fears  were  enlertaiued  for  the  security  of  the  in- 
fant settlements  ou  (he  river,  lest  this  might  be 
an  enemy's  ship  in  disguise,  sent  to  take  posses- 
The  govenior  called  together  his  council 
r^qteBtedly  to  assist  him  with  iheir  conjectures, 
'  's  cliair  of  state,  built  of  timber  from 
soered  forest  of  the  Hague,  smoking  bis  long 
jwrnio  pipe,  and  listening  to  all  thai  his  counselturs 
in  a  subject  about  which  they  knew 
nothing ;  but  in  spite  of  all  tlie  conjecturing  of 
Ibe  sagest  and  oldest  heads,  the  governor  still  con- 
linued  to  doubt. 

I  Measengors  were  dispatched  to  different  places 
'On  the  river;  but  they  returned  without  any  tid- 
ings—  the  ship  bud  made  uo  port.  Day  aiier 
day,  and  week  after  week,  elapsed,  but  she  never 
retnroed  down  the  Hudson.  As,  however,  the 
conooil  seemed  suUcituus  for  intelligence,  they  had 
abundance.  The  captains  of  the  sloops  sel- 
arrived  without  bringing  some  report  of  hav- 
eeen  the  stmuge  ship  nt  different  parts  of  the 
■xiver ;  sometimes  near  tlie  Pallisadoes,  sometimes 
fff  Croton  Point,  and  sometimes  in  the  higldands ; 
but  she  never  was  reporleil  as  having  been  seen 
.«bDve  the  highlands.  The  crews  of  the  sloops,  it 
true,  generally  differed  among  themselves  in 
accounts  of  these  apparitions  ;  but  that  may 
'Jiave  arisen  fix)m  the  uncertain  situations  in  whidi 
lliey  saw  her.  Sometimes  it  was  by  the  flashes 
of  tlie  tbunder-stonn  lighting  up  a  pitchy  night, 
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and  givtug  glimpsca  of  her  careering  across  Tap- 
paan  Zee,  or  the  wide  waste  of  Hctverslraw  Bay. 

At  one  moment  she  would  appear  close  upon 
them,  as  if  likely  t"  run  them  down,  and  would 
llirow  them  iuto  great  bustle  and  alarm ;  but  the 
next  flush  would  show  her  far  off,  alway§  sailing 
against  tlie  wind.  Sometimes,  in  quiet  moonligfat 
nights,  she  would  bo  seen  tmder  some  high  bluff 
of  the  highlands,  all  in  deep  shadow,  escepling 
her  topsails  glittering  in  the  moonbeams  ;  by  the 
^rae.  however,  that  the  vojagers  reached  Ihe 
place,  no  ship  was  to  be  seen ;  and  n-heu  they 
had  passed  on  for  some  distance,  and  looked  )>ack, 
behold  1  there  she  was  again,  with  her  topsails  in 
the  moonshiue  I  Her  appearance  was  always 
just  aAer,  or  just  before,  or  just  iu  the  midst  of 
unruly  weather ;  and  she  was  known  among  the 
skippers  and  voyagers  of  the  Hudson  by  the  name 
of  "  the  storm-ship." 

These  reporia  perplexed  the  governor  and  his 
council  more  than  erer  ;  and  it  would  be  endless 
to  repeat  the  eonjeclures  and  opinions  uttered  on 
the  BubjecL    Some  quoted  cases  in  point,  of  ships 
Been  off  the  coast  of  New  England,  navigated  by 
witches  and  goblins.     Old  Huns  Van  Pelt,  who 
had  been  more  tlian  once  to  tlie  Dutch  colony  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  insisted  that  this  must 
bo    the    flying    Dutchman,   which    hud   so    long   I 
haunted  Table  Bay;  but  being  nnable  to  make  J 
port,  had   now  sought   another  harbor.     Others    , 
auggeelcd,  that,  if  it  really  was  a  supernatural  ap- 
parition, as  there  was  every  natural  reason  to  be- 
lieve, it  might  be  Hendrick  Hudson,  and  bis  crew 
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\  of  the  Halfinooa;  who,  it  was  well  known,  had 
t>u<»  run  aground  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  riTer 
in  seeking  a  northwest  passage  to  China.  This 
opinioD  had  very  little  weight  with  the  governor, 
bat  it  passed  current  out  of  doors  ;  for  indeed  it 
had  already  beeu  reported,  that  Heiidrick  Hudson 
and  his  crew  haunted  the  Koatskill  Mountain ; 
Bad  it  appeai'ed  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
hia  ship  might  intest  the  river  whore  llie  euler- 
prise  was  baffled,  or  that  it  might  bear  the  shad- 
owy crew  to  their  periodical  revels  in  the  moim- 
■  tain. 

^H     Other  events  occurred  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
^Basd  doubts  of  the  sage  Wouter  and  his  council, 
^  and  the  etorm-slu'p  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  delib- 
eration at  the  board.     It  continued,  however,  a 
matter  of  popular  belief  and  marvellous  anecdote 
through  the  whole  lime  of  the  Dutch  goveniineut, 
and  particularly  just  before  the  capture  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  province 
by  the  English  squadron.     About  that  time  the 
K>rm-ship  was  re|)ealedly  seen  in  the  Tappaas 
!,  and  about  Weehawk,  and  even  down  as  far 
)  Hobokeu ;  and  her  appearance  was  supposed 
DOS  of  the  approaching  squall  in  public 
i,  and  the  downfUl  of  Dutch  domination. 
Since  that  time  we  have  no  authentic  accounts 
;  though  it  is  said  she  still  haimls  the  high- 
*X&ads,  and  cruises  obout  Poinl^no-point.     People 
~^vho  live  along  the  river  insbt  that  they  some- 
■lucs  see  her  in  summer  moonlight ;  and  tliat  in 
ai  deep  still  midnight  they  have  heard  the  chant 
i  her  crew,  as  if  heaving  the  lead ;  but  sights 
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and  sounds  are  so  deceptive  along  llie  uioiititniuoiiB 
sliores,  and  about  tlie  wide  bays  aud  long  readies 
of  tlvis  great  river,  that  I  confess  I  have  very 
strong  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  strange  things 
have  beeu  seen  in  these  highlands  in  storins,  tvhich 
are  considered  as  connected  ivith  the  old  story  of 
the  ship.  The  captains  of  the  river  craft  talk  of 
a  little  bulbous-botloincd  Dutch  goblin,  in  tronlc- 
Lose  and  sugar-loafed  hat,  witli  a  speaking-trumpet 
in  hia  hand,  which  they  say  keeps  about  the  Dnn- 
derberg.'  They  declare  tlutt  they  have  heard 
liim,  in  stormy  weather,  in  the  midst  of  the  tur- 
moil, giving  orders  in  Low  Dutch  for  the  piping 
np  of  a  fresh  gust  of  wind,  or  ihe  rattling  otF  of 
another  thunder-ckp.  Tliut  snmeiimes  he  has 
been  seen  eurrounded  by  a  crew  of  little  imps  in 
broad  breeches  and  short  doublets ;  tumbling  head- 
over-heels  in  the  rack  and  mial,  and  playing  a 
thousand  gambols  in  the  air ;  or  bussing  like  a 
Bwarm  of  flies  about  Antony's  Nose ;  and  tlutt,  at 
such  times,  the  hurry-scurry  of  the  storm  was 
always  greatest.  One  time  a  sloop,  in  passing  by 
tlie  Dunderberg,  was  overtftkeu  by  a  thunder- 
gust,  that  came  scouring  round  the  mountain,  and 
seemed  to  burst  just  over  the  vessel.  Though 
tight  and  well  ballasted,  she  labored  dreadtblly, 
and  the  water  came  over  the  gunwale.  All  the 
crew  were  amazed  when  it  was  diitcovered  that 
there  was  a  little  white  sugar-loaf  hat  on  the 
mast-head,  known  at  once  to  be  the  hat  of  the 
Heer  of  the  Dunderberg.  Nobody,  howerer, 
"  to  oiled  fixim  iu  ednna. 
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dared  to  climb  to  the  mast-head,  and  get  rid  of 
this  terrible  hat.  The  sloop  continued  laboring 
and  rocking,  as  if  she  would  have  rolled  her  mast 
overboard,  and  seemed  in  continual  danger  either 
of  upsetting  or  of  miming  on  shore.  In  this  way 
she  drove  quite  through  the  highlands,  until  she 
had  passed  PoUopoPs  Island,  where,  it  is  said,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dunderberg  potentate  ceases. 
No  sooner  had  she  passed  tliis  bourn,  than  the 
little  hat  spun  up  into  the  air  like  a  top,  whirled 
up  all  the  clouds  into  a  vortex,  and  hurried  them 
back  to  the  summit  of  the  Dunderberg ;  while  the 
sloop  righted  herself,  and  sailed  on  as  quietly  as 
if  in  a  mill-pond.  Nothing  saved  her  from  utter 
wreck  but  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  having  a 
liorse-shoe  nailed  against  the  mast,  —  a  wise  pre- 
caution against  evil  spirits,  since  adopted  by  all 
the  Dutch  captains  that  navigate  this  haunted 
liver. 

There  is  another  story  told  of  this  foul-weather 
Turchin,  by  Skipper  Daniel  Ouselsticker,  of  Fish- 
iill,  who  was  never  known  to  tell  a  lie.     He  de- 
dared,  that,  in  a  severe  squall,  he  saw  him  seated 
astride  of  his  bowsprit,  riding  the  sloop  ashore,  full 
l>utt  against  Antony's  Nose,  and  that  he  was  exor- 
dsed  by  Dominie  Van  Gieson,  of  Esopus,  who 
"happened  to  be  on  board,  and  who  sang  the  hymn 
of  St.  Nicholas ;  whereupon  the  goblin  threw  him- 
^If  up  in  the  air  like  a  ball,  and  went  off  in  a 
whirlwind,  carrying  away  with  him  the  nightcap 
of  the  Dominie's  wife ;  which  was  discovered  the 
iiext  Sunday  morning  hanging  on  the  weather- 
cock of  Esopus  church-steeple,  at  least  forty  miles 
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off!  Seveml  eveitU  of  this  kind  having  taken 
pluce,  llie  regular  8ki|iper9  of  the  river,  for  a  long 
time,  did  not  venture  lo  pass  iLe  Dunderberg 
without  lowering  iheir  peaks,  out  of  homage  to 
the  Heer  of  the  mouutaiD ;  and  it  was  oli^rved 
that  all  Buch  as  paid  this  tribule  of  respect  were 
suffered  lo  pass  unmolested.* 

"  Such,"  said  Aiilonj  Vander  lleydi 
few  of  the  aloriea  wriileu  down  by  Selyne  &a 
poet,  eonoemmg  the  slorm-ahip,  —  which  he  af- 
firms (o  have  brought  a  crew  of  niiscliieyous  imps 
into  the  proTince,  from   some  old    ghost-ridden 

*  Among  the  >up«ntiti(in«  which  picTailcd  in  th«  colonie*, 
duriug  Che  early  timea  of  the  eeiilemeala,  there  teeaa  to  ha** 
been  a  NDgulur  ouo  abuut  phanlom  ahipi.  Tho  lUpamtiliiMn 
fimcies  of  men  uc  always  apt  to  turn  upon  thote  object!  iduch 
CDUuen  iheir  daily  occupa^ona.  Thu  aalilary  ahip,  which. 
ttoia  year  to  year,  caaid  like  a  raven  in  the  uilderaeai,  bring- 
ing to  the  inbabilultfl  uf  ■  Httlement  Ibe  comfiirta  of  IIA  from 
the  world  (mm  which  they  wcra  cut  off,  was  apt  to  he  prwiei 
lo  Iheir  dreams,  whether  sleeping  orwaking.  The  atddenUJ 
sight  tVom  shore  of  a  nuI  gliding  aloBg  the  horii 
an  yet  lonely  naa,  wai  apt  to  he  a  matter  of  macb  lallt  and 
speculation.  There  lk  mention  mode  in  one  of  the  enrlj  New 
Euglund  writer)  of  a  ehip  navigated  by  witches,  with  a  gnl 
borae  that  stood  hy  the  mainmasl.  I  have  met  '  ' 
■ton-,  somewhere,  of  a  ihip  that  drove  on  shore.  In  fltir,  toiinyr 
tranquil  weather,  with  aails  oil  set, 
cabin,  aa  if  to  regale  a  nomber  of  guests,  yet  not  a  llviag  be- 
ing on  board.  Theae  phantom  ibips  always  sailec'  ~ 
of  the  wind :  or  ploughed  their  way  with  great  Tel 
ing  the  emooth  sen  fbnm  before  their  bows,  when  not  a  bnatti 

Moore  has  finely  wrought  up  one  of  lliese  legends  of  the  a«« 
into  a  little  tale,  wbieh,  within  a  amall  compaaa,  eoatains  the 
very  esseace  of  this  apecies  of  aupeinatural  fietioa.  I  alllHle 
to  his  Spectre  Ship,  bound 
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vaatTf  of  Europe.  I  oould  give  you  a  host  more, 
F  necesmrj  i  for  all  the  accidents  tlinC  »u  oftea 
river  craft  in  the  highlands  are  said  to 
I  trit'kB  played  off  by  these  iinps  of  the  Dun- 
;  but  I  see  that  you  are  nodding,  so  let 
in  fur  the  night." 

The  moon  had  juat  nu'sed  lier  silver  horns 
K'Sbove  the  round  back  of  Old  Bull  Hill,  mid  lit  up 
Ethe  gray  roeks  and  shagged  tbrests,  and  glittered 
waving  bosom  of  the  river.  The  night- 
»  falling,  and  the  late  gloomy  mountains 
0  soften  and  put  on  a  gray  aerial  liut  in 
f  Uie  dewy  light.  The  hunters  stirred  the  fire,  and 
threw  on  fresh  fuel  to  qualify  the  damp  of  the 
night-air.  They  then  prepared  a  bed  of  branches 
«nd  dry  leaves  under  n  ledge  of  rocks  for  Dolph ; 
while  Antony  Vander  Heyden,  wrapping  himself 
in  a  huge  coat  of  Bkins,  stretched  hiraseli'  before 
the  fire.  It  was  some  time,  bowevor.  before 
Dolph  could  close  his  eyes.  He  lay  conteroplnl- 
-ing  the  strange  scene  before  hira :  the  wild  wo<xls 
Bud  rocks  around  ;  the  lire  throwing  fitful  gleams 
on  the  faces  of  the  sleeping  savBges ;  and  the 
Heer  Antony,  loo,  who  so  singularly,  yet  vaguely, 
reminded  him  of  tlie  nightly  vbitant  to  the  haunted 
liouse.  Now  and  then  he  heard  the  cry  of  some 
nnimal  from  ibe  forest ;  or  the  hooting  of  the  owl ; 
«)r  the  notes  of  the  whippoorwill,  which  seemed 
"CO  abound  among  these  solitudes  ;  or  the  splash  of  a 
sturgeon,  leaping  out  of  the  river,  and  falling  back 
I  fttll4englh  on  itti  placid  surface.  He  contrasted 
'    l  tlue  with  his  accustomed  neat  in  the  garret- 
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room  <if  tlie  doctor's  maiuion  ;  —  whtru  liio  wJj 
souuds  at  night  were  the  cbaruh-clock  telling  the 
hour  ;  the  drowsy  voice  of  the  watchman,  dmwl- 
iiig  out  all  was  w<;Il :  the  deep  eiioring  of  the 
doctor's  clubbed  nose  from  bebw-«taira ;  or  the 
cnuUous  labors  of  some  carpeiiler  rat  giutning  in 
the  wainscot.  His  thoughts  Uien  waudered  lo  his 
[Hwr  old  mother :  wliat  wonUl  she  think  of  hia 
inyaterioua  distippeAmnce  —  wbnt  ansie^  ami  dia 
tress  would  she  not  suffer?  This  thought  would 
continually  intrude  itself  lo  mar  his  present  eo- 
joymeuL  It  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  piua 
and  compunction,  and  lie  fell  ttalecp  with  the  b 
yet  fltaudiiig  in  his  eyes. 

Were  this  a  mere  tale  of  fancy,  here  wonid  btt  j 
a  flno  opportunity  for  weaving  in  sirnnge  adven-  9 
tured  among  these  wild  mounloins,  and  roving  I 
hunters ;  and,  al\cr  involving  my  hero  in  a  vari- 
ety of  perils  nod  difficulties,  rescuing  him  team  \ 
them  all  by  somo  miracidous  contrivance  ;  but  a*  J 
this  is  alisulutely  a  true  story,  I  must  conleot  mj'  ] 
self  with  simple  facts,  and  keep  to  probubilitiee.  I 

At  FUi  curly  hour  of  the  next  day.  therefore, 
after  a  hearty  morning's  meal,  the  encampiueut  ' 
brake  up,  and  our  adventurers  embarked  in 
pinnace  of  Antony  Vander  Heyden.     There  be- 
ing no  wind  for  the  sails,  the  Indians  rowed  her 
gently  along,  keeping  time  to  a,  kind  of  chant  of 
one  of  tlie  white  men.     The  day  was  serene  and    . 
beautiful ;  the  river  without  a  wave  ;  and  as  the  | 
vessel  clel^  the  glassy  water,  it  left  a  long,  unda- 
lating  track  behind.    The  crows,  who  had  scented  ' 
the  hunters'  banqoet,  were  already  gathering  aad 


KWvering  in  the  air,  just  where  a  column  of  thin, 

■bine  smoke,  rising  rrum  among  the  trees,  showed 

'  die  plai.*e  of  their  hiat  night's  quaricrs.     Aa  they 

ooa^ted  along  the  bases  of  the  nionntaiiis,  ihe  Heer 

Antony  pointed  out  to  Dolph  a  bald    eagle,  the 

wvereign  of  these  regions,  who  sat  perched  on  a 

dry  trw;  that  projected  over  the  river,  and,  with 

eye  turned  upwards,  seemed  to  be  drinking  in  the 

splendor    of  the  morning  sun.     Their  approach 

dieturbed    the    monnrch'a    meditations,     lie  first 

tpretA  one  wing,  and  then  the  other ;   Liolaoced 

himself  ibr   a    moment;  and  then,  qnlltiug    hia 

perch  with  dignified  composure,  wheeled  slowly 

over  llieir  heads.     Dolph  snatched  up  n  gun,  and 

sent  a  whistluig  ball  afler  him,  that  cut  some  of 

the  feathers  from  his  wing ;  the  report  of  the  gun 

leaped  sharply  from  rock  to  reck,  and  awakened  a 

thousand  echoe-s  ;  but  ihe  monarch  of  tlie  nir  sailed 

calinlj  on,   aacending   higher  and   higher,   and 

'wlieeiing  widely  as  he  ascended,  soariitg  up  the 

green  bosom    of  the  woody  mounlidn,  until  he 

di^Hppeared  over  the  brow  of  a  beetling  precipice. 

X>olph   fett  in  a  manner  rebuked  by  this   proud 

Cmnqtiillily,  and    almost  reproached    himself  for 

liaviug    so  wantonly  insulted  this  mi^estic  bird, 

neer  Antony  told  bim,  laughing,  to   remember 

%litit  lie  was  not  yet  out  of  tlie  temlories  of  the 

lord  of  the  Duudcrberg  ;  and  an  old  Indian  shook 

Siis  head,  and  observed,  tliat  there  was  bad  luck  in 

lulling   an    eagle  ;  the    hunter,  on  the  contrary, 

should  always  leave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoils. 

Nolliiiig,  however,  occurred  (o  molest  them  on 

Uieir  voyage.     They  passed    pleasantly  tlu«ugh 
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magaifioent  and  lonely  acenes,  nntil  they  came  to 
whtii'e  PoUopol's  lalaud  lay,  like  a  floating  buwer, 
Bt  the  extremity  of  the  highlands.  Here  they 
landed,  until  the  heat  of  the  day  should  Hbole,  or 
a  breese  spring  up  that  might  supcreeiie  tlie  la- 
bor of  the  oar.  Some  prepared  the  mid-day  meal, 
while  others  reposed  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
in  luxurious  summer  indolence,  looking  drowsily 
forth  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  On  the  one 
side  were  the  highlands,  vast  and  cragged,  feath- 
ered to  the  top  with  forestii,  and  throwing  their 
shadows  on  the  glasay  water  that  dimpled  at 
their  feel.  On  the  other  side  was  a  wide  expanse  ' 
of  the  Ttver,  like  a  broad  lake,  with  long  sunny 
reaches,  and  green  headlands ;  and  the  distant  \ 
line  of  Shawaoguok  mounttuiie  waving  along  a 
clear  horizon,  or  checkered  by  a  fleecy  cloud. 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  parllculHrs  of 
their  cruise  along  the  river ;  this  vagrant,  amphib-  , 
ious  life,  careering  across  silver  sheets  of  wnt«r; 
coasting  wild  woodland  shores ;  banqueting  on 
shady  promonloriea,  with  the  spreading  tree  over-  , 
head,  the  river  curling  its  light  foam  to  one's  feet, 
and  distant  mountain,  and  rock,  and  tree,  And 
snowy  cloud,  and  deep-blue  sky,  all  mingling  in 
summer  beauty  before  one ;  all  this,  though  never 
cloying  in  the  enjoyment,  would  be  but  tedious  in 
narration. 

When  eneamped  by  the  waler-side,  some  of 
lite  party  would  go  into  the  woods  and  hunt ; 
others  would  iisb :  sometimes  they  would  amuse 
(beuLielvcs  by  shooting  at  a  mark,  by  leaping,  by 
rumkin^  by  wrestling ;  and  Dolph  g^ued  great 


fevor  in  the  eyes  of  Antony  Vaader  Heydet 
tus    skill  and  ndroitiiess  in    all    theae  e 
'Which  (he  Heer  considered  as  the  highest  of  in 
Ij  Accomplish m 

Thus  did  they  coRSt  joliily  on,  choosing  only 
Ifae  plensont  hours  for  voyaging ;    soraetimes  in 
the  cool  morning  dawn,  BonietimeB  in  the  sober 
•vening  tnilight,  and  sometimes  when  the  t 
shine  spangled  the  crisp  curling  waves  that  whis- 
pered along  the  sides  of  their  httle  bark.     Never 
had    Dolph  felt   eo  completely  in    his  element ; 
never  had  he  met  with  anything  so  complt-tely  to 
taste  as  this  wild,  hap-hazard  life.     Ho  was 
:  very  man  to  t>econd  Antony  Vander  Heyden 
his  rambling  humors,  and  gained  continually 
his  nffections.     The    heart  of  the  old  bush- 
'whaeker   yearned  toward    the  young  man,  who 
imed    thus   growing  up  in  his  own  likeness  ; 
■nd  as  they  approached  to  the  end  of  their  voy- 
age, he  could  not  help  inquiring  a  little  into  his 
history.     Dolph  frankly  told  him  his  course  of 
life,  his  severe  medical  studies,  his  little  proficiency, 
his  very  dubious  prospects.     The  Heer  was 
find  that  such  amazing  talents  and  ac- 
iplishments  were    to  be  cramped  and  buried 
tmder  a  doctor's  wig.     He  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  healing  art,  having  never  htid   uny 
other  physician  than  the  butcher.    He  bore  a  mor- 
tal gmdge  to  all  kinda  of  study  also,  ever  since 
had  been  flogged  about  an  unintelligible  book 
'hen  he  wai  a  boy.      But  to  Ihinli  that  a  young 
iw  like  Dolph.   of  Buch  wonderful   abilities, 
'ho  could  shoot,  Hib,  run,  jump,  ride,  and  wrestle, 
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ihouli]  be  oliligod  to  roll  pills,  and  ndm 
leps  for  «  living — 'i  was  monstrous  1  He  lold 
EVilpii  never  to  despair,  but  lo  "  throw  physic  to 
tlie  iloga  "  ;  f or  a  young  ft.-Uow  of  his  prodigious 
talents  could  never  full  to  mnko  his  wny.  "  As 
you  seem  lu  havu  no  aoquniutance  in  AllHrny," 
ftaid  Hecr  Antony,  "  you  ehtiU  go  home  with  me, 
and  rciniun  under  my  roui'  until  you  can  look 
ntwul  you  ;  and  in  llie  metw  lime  we  can  lake  lui  , 
ncooflionul  bout  at  shoaling  and  tisbing,  for  it  is  b 
pity  tbat  such  talents  should  lie  idle." 

Dolph,  who  woa  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  n 
not  biuxl    to  be  persuaded.     Indeed,  on  turning  J 
over    mutters    in  his    mind,  which    ho  did  very  I 
sagely  and  deliberately,  he  could  not  but  think   [ 
that  Antony  Vander  Heyden  w««,  "  somehow  or  I 
other,"  coimected  with  the  story  of  the   Hat 
House ;  that  the  misadventure  in  the  highlands,  ] 
which   had  thrown  them    so  strangely  tt^ther, 
was,  "  somehow  or  other."  lo  work  out  something  ■ 
good :  in  short,  there  is  nothing  so  coaveni^it  as 
this  "  somehow-or-otber "  way  of  accommodatJng 
one's  self  to  circumstances ;  it  is  the  main  stay 
of  a  heedless  actor,  and  Inrdy  reasoner,  like  Dolph 
Heyligeri    and  he  who  can,  in  this  loose,  easy 
way,  link  foregone  evil  to  anticipated  good,  po8-  ] 
senses  a  secret  of  liappiness  almost  equal  lo  the 
philosopher's  alone. 

On  their  arrival  at  Albany,  the  sight  of  Dolph'a  J 
companion  seemed  to  cause  universal  aatisraclton.  ] 
Many  were  the  greetings  at  the  rivei^ide.  and  t 
salutations  in  the  streets;  the  dogs  bounded  be-  ' 
fore  him ;  Ihe  boys  whooped  as  he  passed  ;  eTe^]^ 
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Indf  seemed  to  know  Antony  Vander  Reyileii. 
Oolph  followed  on  in  silence,  adnuring  the  neut- 
neaB  of  this  n-ortliy  biirgli :  I'or  it)  those  dnys  Al- 
beuiy  was  in  all  iW  glory,  and  inhabited  nlmoal  ex- 
ciasively  by  the  duiiceiidante  of  the  ori<;inal  Dutch 
Kttlera,  not  hnving  as  yet  been  discovered  and 
coloni/Bd  by  the  restless  people  of  New  England. 
Ererything  was  quiet  and  orderly ;  everything 
wu  conducted  calmly  and  leisurely ;  no  hurry, 
DO  bnatle,  no  struggling  and  scrambling  for  exist- 
ence. The  gmss  grew  about  the  unpuved  streets, 
utd  relieTcd  the  eye  by  its  re&eHliing  vei'dure. 
Tali  Bycamorea  or  pendent  willows  shadeii  the 
houses,  with  cAt^rpIllara  swinging,  in  long  silken 
ttrings,  from  their  brandies  ;  or  moths,  tlutlering 
sbont  like  coxcombs,  in  joy  at  their  gay  tmnsfor- 
mation.  The  houses  were  built  in  the  old  Dutdi 
at^le,  with  the  gable-ends  towards  the  street.  The 
thrtfiy  houxewifu  was  sealed  on  a  bench  before 
hor  door,  in  close-crirapetl  cap,  bright-flowered 
gown,  and  white  apron,  busily  employed  in  knit- 
ting. The  liusbund  smoked  his  pipe  on  the  oppo- 
site bench  ;  and  the  little  pet  negro  girl,  sealed  on 
the  step  at  her  mistress's  feet,  was  industriously 
plying  her  needle.  The  swallows  sported  about  the 
eaves,  or  skimmed  along  the  Streets,  and  brought 
back  some  rich  booty  for  their  clamorous  yoimg  ; 
and  the  little  housekeeping  wren  flew  in  and  out  of 
a  Liliputian  house,  or  an  old  hat  nailed  against 
the  walL  The  cows  were  coming  home,  lowing 
through  the  streets,  to  be  milked  at  their  owner's 
door ;  and  if,  perchance,  there  were  any  loiterers, 
some  negro  ureliiii,  with  a  long  goad,  was  gently 
urging  them  homewards. 
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As  Dolph'B  rompanion  passed  on,  bo  received 
9.  tiiiiJtinil  nod  from  the  burghers,  and  a  frioiuiiy 
won)  I'rotn  their  wives ;  all  cnlRug  him  ramilinrly 
by  llie  name  of  Aataaj ;  fur  it  wuh  the  custom 
in  this  stronghold  of  the  patriarchs,  where  they 
h&A  all  grown  up  together  from  childhood,  lo  call 
each  other  by  the  Chriatinn  name.  The  Heer 
did  nut  pause  to  have  his  usual  jokes  with  them, 
for  he  woH  impatient  to  rench  his  home.  At 
length  they  nmved  at  his  mansion.  It  was  of 
some  magnitude,  in  the  Dutch  style,  with  large 
iron  figiii'ea  on  the  gnblcs,  that  gave  the  date  of 
lie  erection,  and  showed  that  it  had  been  built  In 
the  earliest  times  of  the  gettleraent. 

The  news  of  Heer  Antony's  arrival  had  pro- 
ceded  bim,  and  the  whole  household  was  on  tbs 
louk-oul.  A  crew  of  negroes,  large  and  small, 
had  collected  in  front  of  the  bouse  to  receive  him. 
Hie  old,  white-headed  ones,  who  liad  grown  gray 
in  his  service,  griimed  for  joy,  and  made  many 
awkward  bows  and  grimnccs,  and  the  little  ones 
capered  about  his  knees.  But  the  most  happy 
being  ill  the  houseliold  was  a  little,  plump,  bloom- 
ing Xass,  his  only  child,  and  the  darling  of  his 
hearL  She  came  bounding  out  of  the  house ; 
but  the  sight  of  a.  strange  young  man  with  her 
Either  called  up,  for  a  moment,  all  the  bashfulness 
af  a  homebred  damsel.  Dolph  gazed  at  her  with 
wonder  and  delight ;  never  had  lie  seen,  as  he 
thought,  anything  so  comely  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman.  She  was  dressed  in  the  good  old  Dutch 
taste,  with  long  slays,  and  full,  short  peiticoals, 
w  admirably  adapted  lo  show  and  set  off  the  f»- 
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male  fbrm.  Her  htiir,  turneil  up  under  a  .snitUl 
round  cap,  dispIayeJ  the  fitirnessof  her  forehead; 
she  had  fine,  blue,  Iimghing  eyes,  a  iriin.  slender 
waiat,  Biid  soft  swell —  but,  in  a  word,  %ha  was 
A  tittle  Dutch  divinity ;  and  Dolph,  who  never 
iped  half-way  iu  anew  impulse, fell  desperately 
iove  with  her. 

Dolph  waa  now  ushered  into  the  house  with  a 
ly  welcome.     la  the  interior  was  a  mingled 
displny  of  Heer  Antony's  tnste  and  lialiJL^  and 
i«f  the  opulence  of  his  predecessorH.     The  cham- 
bers were  funiished  with  gixtd  old    raaliogany; 
the  beaufets  and  cupboards  glittered  with  embossed 
silver  and  painted  cliino.    Over  the  parlor  lireplnce 
was,  as  usual,  the  family  coat  of  arms,  painted  and 
.Earned ;  above  which  was  a  loug  duck  fuwling- 
flanked  by  on  Iiidian  poueh,  and  a  powder- 
The  room  was  deconited  with  many  In- 
dian articles,  such  as  pipes  of  peace,  tomahawks, 
Malping-knives,    hunting-pouches,    and    belts   of 
wampum  ;  and  there  were  various  kinds  of  flshing- 
tackle,  and  two  or  three    fowling-pieces  in    the 
The     household   aSnirs    seemed  to    be 
iducted,  in  some    measure,  after  tlie    master's 
J    correeled,    perhaps,  by    a    little    quiet 
iment  of  the    daughter's.     There    was    a 
it   degree  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and  good- 
imored  indulgence.     Tlie  negroes  cameinio  the 
illiout    being  called,  merely    to    look    at 
master,  and  hear  of  his  adventures;   they 
stand  listening  at  the  door  until  he  had 
led  a  story,  and  then  ^  off*  on  n  hrond  grin, 
repeat  it  in  the  kiielien.     A  couple  of  [nit  negro 
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zhildreii  were  playing  about  the  floor  with  the 
dogs,  and  shariug  with  them  their  bread  and  but- 
ter. All  the  doiaestica  looked  hejirly  uud  happy; 
and  when  the  table  woh  Rct  Tor  the  eveuiiig  re- 
past, the  variety  and  abuiidiince  of  good  liouse- 
liold  lusuries  bore  testimony  to  the  open-hitnded 
liberality  of  tbe  Heer,  and  the  notable  housewifery 
of  bis  daughter. 

In  the  evetiing  there  dropped  in  several  of  tlie 
worlliies  of  tbe  place,  the  Von  Renssellaer?.  aiid 
the  Gansevoorla,  and  the  RoBeboonu,  and  others 
of  Antony  Vander  Heyden's  intimates,  to  hear 
an  accouut  of  bis  expedition ;  for  he  waa  the 
Sinbad  of  Albany,  and  hia  exploits  and  adveutures 
were  favorite  lopiis  of  conversation  among  tbe 
itihabilanta.  While  these  sat  gossiping  together 
about  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  telling  long  twi- 
light stories,  Dolph  was  cosily  seiiled,  eiilertmning 
the  daughter,  on  a  window-bench.  lie  had  al- 
ready got  on  intimate  terms ;  for  lliose  were  not 
times  of  falna  reserve  end  idle  eereniony ;  atid, 
besides,  there  is  aoincthiiig  wonderfully  propitious 
to  a  lover's  Buit  in  the  delightfiil  dusk  of  a  long 
summer  evening ;  it  ^ves  eourage  to  tlie  HUMl  , 
timid  tongue,  and  hides  the  blushes  of  tbe  barii-  , 
fuL  The  stars  alone  twinkled  brightly  ;  and  now 
and  then  a  fire-fly  streamed  his  transient  light  be- 
fore the  window,  or,  wandering  into  the  room, 
liew  gleaming  about  the  ceiling. 

What  Dolph  whispered  tn  her  ear  thai  long 
summer  evening,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  ' ' 
words  were  so  low  and  indistinct,  that  they  never 
reached  the  ear  of  the  historian.     It  is  probable, 
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however,  that  they  were  to  the  purpose  ;  for  he 
had  a  natural  talent  at  pleasing  the  sex,  and  was 
never  long  in  company  with  a  petticoat  without 
paying  proper  court  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  the 
visitors,  one  by  one,  departed;  Antony  Vtmder 
Heyden,  who  had  fairly  talketl  himself  silent,  sat 
nodding  alone  in  his  chair  by  the  door,  when  he 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  hearty  salute  with 
which  Dolph  Ileyliger  had  unguardedly  rounded 
off  one  of  his  periods,  and  which  echoed  through 
the  still  chamber  like  the  report  of  a  pistol.  The 
Heer  started  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  called  for  lights, 
and  observed  that  it  was  high  time  to  go  to  bed ; 
though,  on  parting  for  the  night,  he  squeezed 
Dolph  heartily  by  the  hand,  looked  kindly  in  his 
face,  and  shook  his  head  knowingly  ;  for  tlie  Ileer 
well  remembered  what  he  himself  had  been  at  the 
youngster's  age. 

The  chamber  in  which  our  hero  was  lodged 
was  spacious,  and  panelled  with  oak.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  clothes-presses,  and  mighty  chests  of 
drawers,  well  waxed,  and  glittering  with  brass 
ornaments.  These  contained  ample  stock  of  fam- 
ily linen ;  for  the  Dutch  housewives  had  always 
a  laudable  pride  in  showing  off  their  household 
treasures  to  strangers. 

Dolph*s  mind,  however,  was  too  full  to  take  par- 
ticular note  of  the  objects  around  him ;  yet  he 
could  not  help  continually  comparing  the  free 
open-hearted  cheeriness  of  this  establishment 
with  the  starveling,  sordid,  joyless  housekeep- 
ing at  Doctor  Knipperhausen's.  Still  something 
marred  the  enjoyment:  the  idea   that   he   must 
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take  leave  of  his  hearty  boat,  and  pretty  hoatew, 
aad  cast  himself  once  more  iidrift  iipoti  tlie  world. 
To  linger  here  would  be  folly ;  lie  should  only 
get  deeper  in  love ;  and  for  a  poor  varlet,  like 
himself,  to  aspire  to  the  danghler  of  the  great 
Heer  Vander  Heyden  — it  was  madness  to  think 
of  auch  n  thing  !  The  very  kindness  that  the 
girl  had  shown  towards  him  prompted  him,  on  re- 
flection, to  hasten  his  departure  i  it  would  be  a 
poor  return  for  the  frank  hospitality  of  his  host  to 
entangle  his  daughter's  heart  in  an  injudidous  &U 
tachment.  Id  a  word,  Dolph  was  like  many 
other  young  reosonera  of  exceeding  good  hearts 
and  giddy  hetuls,  —  who  think  after  tliey  act,  ruid 
act  differently  from  what  they  think.  —  who  moke 
excellent  determinations  ovemighl,  and  foivei  to 
keep  them  the  next  morning. 

"  This  is  a  fine  conclusion,  truly,  of  my  voy- 
age," Enid  he,  as  he  almost  buried  himself  in  a 
sumptuous  feather-bed,  and  drew  the  fresh  white 
sheets  up  Co  his  chin.  "  Here  am  1,  instead  of 
finding  a  bag  of  money  to  carry  home,  launched 
in  a  strange  place,  with  scarcely  a  stiver  in  my 
pot^ket ;  and,  what  is  worse,  have  jumped  ashore  , 
up  to  my  very  ears  in  love  into  the  bargain. 
However,"  added  he,  afler  some  pauw,  streCehiiig 
himaelf,  and  turning  himself  in  bed,  "  1  'm  in  good 
quarters  tor  tlie  present,  at  least ;  so  I'll  e'en  enjoy 
the  present  moment,  and  let  the  nest  take  care 
of  itself;  I  dare  sny  all  will  work  out,  'some- 
how or  other,'  for  the  best." 

As  he  said  these  words,  he    reached  out  his 
hand  (o  extinguish  the  candle,  when  he  was  sod- 
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denly  i^truck  with  tuiloniahraent  and  dismay,  for 
be  thought  he  heheld  llie  phantom  of  the  hauuted 
house,  aloriug  on  him  froiu  a  dusky  part  of  the 
chamber.  A  second  look  reassured  him,  as  he 
.perceived  that  what  he  had  taken  for  the  spectre 
iact,  nothing  but  a  Flemish  portrait,  hang- 
a  shadowy  corner,  just  behind  a  clotbea- 
II  wag,  liowever,  the  precise  representa- 
in  of  hb  nightly  visitor.  TbG  same  cloak  and 
Ited  jerkin,  the  same  grizzled  beard  and  fitted 
ihe  same  broad  slouched  hat,  with  a  feather 
er  one  side,  Dolph  now  called  to  mind 
resemblance  he  had  fi-equently  remarked  be- 
'eeu  his  host  nod  tlie  old  man  of  ibe  haunted 
1  was  fully  convinced  they  were  in 
Bome  way  connected,  and  that  some  especial  dea- 
tiny  had  governed  his  voyage.  Ho  lay  gazing  on 
the  portrait  with  almost  as  much  awe  as  he  had 
gazed  on  the  ghostly  original,  until  the  glu'ill 
house-clock  warned  him  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Ho  put  out  the  light ;  but  renuiined  for 
a  long  time  turning  over  these  curious  circum- 
Btoiicea  and  coincidences  in  his  mind,  mitil  he  fell 
■sleep.  His  dreams  partook  of  the  nature  of  his 
waking  thoughts.  He  fancied  that  he  still  lay 
gazing  on  the  picture,  until,  by  degrees,  it  became 
anitoated  ;  that  ihe  tigure  descended  from  the 
wall,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  ;  iLat  he  fol- 
lowed it,  and  found  himself  by  the  well  to  which 
the  old  man  pointed,  smiled  on  him,  and  disap- 

In  the  morning,  when  he  waked,  he  found  his 
FbosI  standing  by  Ids  beibide,  who  gave    him  a 
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hearty  morning's  aalutation,  and  nsked  him  how 
h«  bad  slepl.  Dolph  anawered  cheerily  ;  hut  took 
ocotsiou  to  inquire  about  the  portrait  ihnt  hung 
against  the  wall.  "  Ah,"  said  Heer  Antony, 
■■  ihiit  't  a  portrait  of  old  Killian  Vamler  Spieg^ 
oDLt!  a  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  who,  on  aome 
popular  troubles,  abandoned  lioUanil,  and  came 
over  to  the  province  during  the  govemntent  of 
Petfir  Stuyvesant.  lie  waa  my  ancestor  by  the 
molUer'a  Bide,  and  an  old  miserly  cnrmudgcun  he 
was.  When  the  English  took  possessiou  of  New 
Amsterdam,  in  1664.  be  retired  into  the  wmiilry. 
He  fell  into  a  melancholy,  apprehending  thai  his 
wealth  would  be  taken  from  him  and  he  come  lo 
beggary.  He  turned  all  his  property  into  cash, 
and  used  to  hide  it  away.  He  was  for  a  year  or 
two  concealed  in  varioud  places,  fancying  himself 
sought  after  by  the  English,  to  strip  him  of  hb 
wealth ;  and  finally  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
one  moruiitg,  without  any  one  being  able  to  dis- 
cover where  he  had  concealed  the  greater  part  of 
his  money." 

Wlien  his  host  had  left  the  room,  Dolpb  re- 
mained for  some  lime  lost  in  thought.  His  whole 
mind  was  occupied  by  what  be  had  heard.  Van- 
der  Spiegel  was  his  mother's  family  name ;  and 
he  recollected  to  liave  heard  her  spouk  of  ibia 
very  Killian  Vander  Spiegel  as  one  of  her  ances- 
tors. He  had  heard  her  say,  loo,  that  her  father 
was  Killian's  rightful  heir,  only  that  the  old  man 
died  without  leaving  anything  to  be  inherited. 
It  now  appeared  that  Heer  Antony  was  likewise 
a  descendant,  and  perhaps  an  heir  also,  of  tUs 
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poor  rich  man  ;  bdU  that  ihua  the  Ileyligera  and 
die  Vander  Heyilciia  were  remotely  connected. 
"  What,"  tliought  he.  ■'  if.  after  all,  lliia  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  my  dream,  that  thia  is  the  way  I 
am  lo  make  my  furimie  by  this  voyage  to  Alhony, 
and  that  I  am  lo  timl  tlie  old  man's  hidden  wealth 
in  the  bottom  of  that  well  ?  But  what  an  odd  ' 
roundabout  mode  of  com uiunica ting  the  mutter  I 
Why  the  plague  could  not  the  uld  goblin  have  ) 
lold  me  about  ihe  well  at  once,  withont  sending  i 
me  all  the  way  to  Albany,  to  hear  a  story  th&t  i 
was  to  send  me  all  the  way  bact  again  ?  " 

These  thoughts  passed  through  hia  mind  while 
be  was  dre&iing.  He  ileswitded  the  stairs,  full 
of  perplexity,  when  the  bright  face  of  Marie  Van- 
der  Hey  den  suddenly  beamed  in  smiles  upon  him, 
and  seemed  lo  giic  him  a  clue  lo  the  whole 
Bjetery.  "  After  all,"  thouglii  he,  "  the  old  gob- 
Ud  is  in  the  right.*  If  I  am  to  get  his  wealth,  he 
means  that  I  shall  marry  his  pretty  deaceiidant ; 
thus  both  brimches  of  the  fiimily  will  again  be 
united,  and  the  property  go  on  in  the  proper 
duumel/' 

No  sooner  did  thi«  idea  enter  his  head,  than  it 
carried  conviction  with  il.  He  was  now  all  im- 
'fo^ence  to  hurry  back  and  secure  the  treiisure, 
which,  he  did  not  doubt,  lay  at  the  Iwttom  of  the 
well,  and  which  be  feared  every  moment  might  be 
discovered  by  some  other  person.  '■  Who  knows," 
thought  he,  "but  this  night-walking  old  fellow  of 
the  hannted  house  may  be  in  the  habit  of  haunt- 
ing every  visitor,  and  may  give  a  hint  to  some 
ahmvder   fellow  than    myself,  who  will    take  a 
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shorter  cut  to  the  weil  tliou  by  the  way  of  Al- 
bany ? "  IIu  wishul  a  thousand  times  that  the 
babbling  old  ghost  was  laid  iu  the  Red  Si^a,  and 
his  mmblliig  portrait  n-ith  him.  He  was  in  n 
perfect  fever  to  depart  Two  or  throe  days 
elapsed  before  any  opportunity  presented  for  re- 
turning down  the  river.  They  were  agea  to 
Dolph,  notwithstanding  tliat  he  wb«  basking  in 
the  sniilea  of  the  pretty  Mano,  and  daily  getting 
more  and  more  enamored. 

At  length  the  very  sloop  from  which  he  had 
been  knocked  overboard  prepared  to  make  sail. 
Dotph  miide  on  awkward  npulugy  to  his  host  for 
hia  sudden  departure.  Aulouy  Vandcr  Heyden 
was  sorely  ustouisfaed.  He  had  coocei'ted  half  a 
dozen  excursions  into  the  wilderness ;  and  his 
Indiana  were  actually  preparing  for  a  grand  expe- 
dition to  one  of  the  lakes-  He  took  Dolph  aside, 
and  exerted  his  eloquence  to  get  him  to  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  business  and  to  remain  with  him, 
but  iu  vain ;  and  he  at  length  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt, observing,  "  that  it  was  a  thousand  pi^es 
so  fine  a  young  man  should  throw  himself  away." 
Heer  Antony,  however,  gave  him  a  hearty  shake 
by  the  hand  at  parting,  with  a  favorite  fowling- 
piece,  and  an  invitation  to  come  lo  Ikis  liouse  when- 
ever he  revisited  Albany.  The  pretty  little  Klaiie 
said  nothing ;  but  as  he  gave  hor  a  farevrdl  kiss, 
her  dimpled  cheek  turned  pole,  and  a  tear  stood 
in  her  eye. 

Dolph  sprang  lightly  on  board  of  the  veaseU 
They  hoisted  sail ;  the  wind  was  fair ;  they  sckhi 
lost  sight  of  Albany,  iU  green  hills  and  embow- 
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i  uUdiIs.  They  were  wafted  gayly  puat  the 
KaaUkill  Mountains,  whose  fiiiry  heights  were 
I  bright  and  cloudless.  They  passed  prosperously 
I  through  the  highlund^,  without  aay  molestation 
from  the  Duuderberg  gobliti  Rud  his  crew ;  they 
swept  on  across  Haveretraw  Bay,  and  by  Croton 
Point,  and  through  the  Tappnuu  Zee,  and  under 
the  Palifiadoes,  until,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  tliird 
day,  they  saw  tiie  promontory  of  Hobokeu  bang- 
ing like  a  cloud  in  the  ur;  and,  shortly  after,  the 
roofs  of  the  Manhattoes  rising  out  of  the  water. 

Dolph's  first  cure  was  to  repair  to  hia  mother's 
hotue ;  for  he  was  continually  goaded  by  tlie  idea 
of  the  uneasiness  she  must  experience  on  his  ac- 
count. He  was  puzzling  his  brains,  as  he  went 
along,  to  thinlc  how  he  should  account  for  Uis  ab- 
sence without  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  haunted 
bouse.  In  the  midst  of  these  cogitations  be  en- 
tered the  street  in  which  his  mother's  house  was 
situated,  when  be  was  thunderstruck  at  beholding 
it  a  heap  of  ruins. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  great  Hre,  wliiuh 
had  destroyed  several  large  houses,  and  the  hum- 
ble dwelling  of  poor  Dume  Heyliger  hod  been 
inTolved  in  the  conflagration.  The  walls  were 
not  so  completely  destroyed,  but  that  Dolph  could 
distinguish  some  traces  of  the  scene  of  his  child- 
hood. The  fireplace,  about  which  he  bad  often 
played,  still  remained,  oniameuted  with  Dutch 
tiles,  illu.itmtiug  passages  in  Bible  history,  ou 
which  he  had  many  a  time  gazed  with  adinirulion. 
Among  the  rubbish  lay  the  wreck  of  the  good 
dame's  elbow-chair,  from  which  she  had  given  him 
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to  many  n  wholesome  precept ;  aiiil  linrd  by  it 
WB8  the  fiunily  Bilile,  with  brass  dnspe;  now, 
alai> !  reduced  aiinost  to  a  cinder. 

For  A  inomunt  Dolph  wna  ovcreome  by  this 
dismal  eight,  for  he  was  seized  with  the  fefu*  that 
his  moiher  had  perished  in  the  flames.  He  wits 
relieved,  however,  &om  this  horrible  apprehen- 
sion by  one  of  the  neiglibors,  wtio  happeued  to 
come  by  and  iiifonaed  him  that  his  mother  wM  ' 
yet  alive. 

Tiie  good  woman  had,  indeeil,  lost  everything  I 
by  this  unlooked-for  ealamity  ;  for  ilie  populace  i 
Itad  been  eo  intent  upon  Having  the  fine  fiimitnra  I 
of  her  rich  neiglibar:^  tiiat  (he  little  teneraeut,  I 
and  the  lillie  all  of  poor  Dnine  Heyliger,  had  J 
been  suffered  lo  coiiEiimo  without  interruption ; 
nay,  hud  it  not  been  for  the  gallant  assistance  of  | 
her  old  crony,  Peler  de  Groodt,  the  worthy  d 
and  her  cut  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Ihw  I 
habitation. 

As  it  was,  she  had  been  overcome  with  frigbt 
and  alHiction,  and  by  ill  in  t>ody  and  sick  ftt  heart. 
The  public,  however,  had  showed  her  its  wonl«d 
kindness.  The  furniture  of  her  rich  neigfabon 
being,  as  far  us  possible,  rescued  from  tlie  flames  ;  . 
themselves  duly  and  ceremoniously  visited  and  I 
condoled  with  on  the  injury  of  their  projierty,  and 
their  ladies  commiserated  on  ilie  agitation  of 
tlieir  nerves ;  the  public,  ut  length,  begun  tti 
recollect  something  about  poor  Duuie  Heyliger. 
She  forthwith  became  again  a  subject  of  un' 
aal  sympathy ;  everylxxly  pitied  her  more 
ever ;   and  if  pity  could    but  have  been  o> 


0  cash  —  goad  Loni  1  how  rlcli  she  would  liitve 
been  I 

It  wns  DOW  ilelermineil,  !□  good  enmest,  that 
■oinething  ought  to  be  done  for  her  without  dctay. 
The  Donitiiie,  therefore,  put  up  prayers  for  her 
OB  Sunday,  in  wliich  oil  the  oongregntion  joint!d 
Bioet  heartily.  Even  Cobiis  Groesbeek,  the  al- 
denntui,  arid  Mynheer  Milledollar,  the  great 
Dutch  Dierchunt,  stood  up  in  their  pews,  tind  did 
not  spare  their  voices  on  tlie  occasion  ;  aud  it  was 
Ihou^t  the  prayers  of  Buch  great  men  could  not 
Intt  have  their  due  wciglit.     Doctor  Knipperhnu- 

i,  too,  visited  .her  professionally,  fuid  gave  her 
abundance  of  advice  gratis,  aud  was  universally 
lauded  for  his  charity.  As  to  her  old  friend, 
Peter  de  Groodl,  he  was  it  jmor  man,  whose  pity, 
and  prayers,  and  advice  c-ould  he  of  but  little 
avail,  so  he  gnve  her  all  that  was  in  his  power  — 
he  gave  her  shelter. 

To  the  humble  dwelling  of  Peter  de  Groodt, 
then,  did  Dolpli  tuni  his  sttps.  On  his  way 
thither  he  recalled  all  the  tenderness  and  kind- 
ness of  his  simple-hearted  parent,  her  indulgence 
of  his  errors,  her  blindness  to  his  fiiiilts ;  and  then 
he  bethought  himself  of  his  own  idle,  harum- 
scarum  life.  "I  've  been  a  sad  scapegrace,"  saiil 
Dolph,  slioking  his  head  sorrowfully.  "  I  'vo  been 
a  complete  sink-pocket,  that 's  the  truth  of  it.  — 
But,"  added  he  briskly,  and  clasping  his  hands, 
"  only  let  her  live  —  only  let  her  live  —  and  I  "11 
show  myself  indeed  a  son  !  " 

As  Dolph  approached  the  honee  he  met  Peter 
de  Groodt  coming  out  of  it.     The  old  man  started 
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back  »gbit»l,  doubting  whether  it  was  do!  a  ghoet 
tlial  slood  before  him.  It  being  bright  dtijrligfa;, 
however,  Peter  soou  plnclced  up  heart,  ealislied 
tliat  DO  ghost  (lore  show  his  fitce  in  such  dear 
sunsliine.  Dolph  now  learned  from  the  worthy 
HextOD  the  conatenuitioD  and  rumor  to  which  his 
inystei'ious  disappearance  bad  given  rise.  It  had 
been  uiiiversaUy  beUeved  that  he  had  been  spir- 
iled  away  by  those  hobgoblin  gentry  that  in- 
fected the  haunted  house;  and  old  Ahrahara 
Vandozer,  who  lived  by  the  great  buttonwood- 
trees,  netir  the  three-mile  stone,  affirmed,  that  he 
had  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  the  air,  as  he  was 
going  home  late  at  ntglit,  which  seemed  jnst  as 
if  o  flock  of  wild  geese  were  overhead,  pwaaing 
off  towards  the  northward.  The  haunted  house 
was.  in  consequence,  looked  upon  with  ten  time* 
raore  awe  than  ever ;  nobody  would  venture  to 
pnss  A  uiglit  in  it  for  the  world,  and  even  the 
doctor  had  ceased  to  make  his  expeditions  to  it  in 
the  daytime. 

It  required  some  preparation  before  Dolph^' 
return  could  be  made  known  to  bis  mother,  tha 
poor  soul  luLving  bewailed  him  as  lost ;  and  tier 
BpirilH  having  been  sorely  broken  down  by  A 
number  of  comforters,  who  daily  cheered  her  with 
stories  of  ghosts,  and  of  people  carried  away  by 
the  devil.  He  found  her  confined  to  her  hod,, 
with  the  other  member  of  the  Heyliger  family, 
the  good  dame'a  cat,  purring  beside  her,  but  siull^ 
singed,  and  utterly  despoiled  of  those  wh 
which  were  the  glory  of  her  physiognomy, 
Door  woman  threw  her  arms  about  Doiph's 
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■'  My  boy  !  my  boy  I  art  thou  still  alive  ?  "  For 
ft  time  she  seemed  to  liave  fnrgolten  all  her  losses 
and  troubles  in  her  joy  at  his  return.  Even  the 
sage  grimalkin  showed  indubitable  signs  of  joy  at 
the  return  of  the  youngster.  She  saw,  perhaps, 
that  they  were  a  forlorn  and  undoiio  family,  and 
felt  a  touch  of  that  kindliness  which  fellow-suffer- 
ers only  know.  But,  in  truth,  cats  are  a  slan- 
dered people;  they  have  more  affection  in  them 
than  the  world  commonly  gives  them  credit  for. 

The  good  dame's  eyes  glistened  as  she  saw 
one  being  at  least,  beside  herself,  rejoiced  at 
her  son's  return.  "  Tib  knows  thee  !  poor  dumb 
'  beast  1  "  said  she,  smoothing  down  the  mottled 
coat  of  her  favorite  ;  then  recollecting  herself, 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  "  Ah,  my 
poor  Dolph ! "  exclaimed  she,  "  thy  mother  can 
help  thee  no  lunger !  She  can  no  longer  help 
.herself!  What  will  become  of  thee,  my  poor 
boyi" 

"  Mother,"  sud  Dolph,  « don't  talk  in  that 
'  Urain;  I  've  been  too  long  a  charge  upon  you  ; 
.it 's  now  my  part  to  take  care  of  you  in  your  old 
'days.  Come  1  be  of  good  cheer !  you,  and  I, 
^«Dd  Tib  will  oil  see  belter  days.  1  'm  here,  you 
iJBee,  young,  and  sounil,  and  hearty ;  then  don't  let 
lia  despair ;  I  dare  say  things  will  all,  somehow 
or  other,  turn  mil  for  the  besL" 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  with  the  Hey- 
Bger  family,  the  news  was  carried  to  Doctor 
Xnipperhauseu  of  the  safe  return  of  his  disciple. 
The  little  doctor  scarce  knew  whether  to  rejoice 
or  be  sorry  al  the    tidings.     He  was  happy  at 
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h)ivi[ig  llie  Ibul  repiirta  wbicli  lind  prcYtuled  COO- 
(*miiig  his  coniilry  mnnsion  thus  ili!<pruTed  )  but 
he  grieved  at  hnviiig  liia  disciple,  of  whom  lie  bad 
su|i[io.°«d  himself  tairlj  dii^eiiciiinbtii'dd,  lliiis  drill- 
iDg  back,  a  heavy  chaise  u]xiii  hie  hands.  While 
balauciug  between  these  two  feelings,  hti  wad  d»- 
termined  by  the  counsels  of  Frau  Jlsy,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  take  advantage  of  the  truant  ab^cnn 
of  tlie  jouugster,  luid  sliut  the  door  upon  hira  fat- 

At  the  hour  of  bedtiaie.  therefore,  when  it  waa 
supposed  the  recreant  disciple  would  seek  his  old 
quavers,  everything  was  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. Dolpli,  having  talked  his  mother  into  « 
state  of  tranquiUity,  eouglit  tli«  matision  of  hit 
quondam  master,  and  raided  the  kuocker  with  ft 
faltering  hand.  Scai'cely,  however,  had  it  ginu 
a  dubious  rap,  wbeu  the  iluctor'a  head,  in  a  red 
niglilcfip,  popped  out  of  one  iviudow,  and 
housekeeper's,  in  a  white  nightcap,  out  of  anolhen 
He  was  now  grueted  with  a  tremendoua  voUej^  of 
hard  names  ajid  hard  language,  mingled  with  tn> 
valuable  pieces  of  advice,  such  ns  are  seldom 
tui-ed  to  be  given  excepting  to  a  fi-ieud  in  dJstrea^ 
or  a  culprit  at  the  bar.  In  a  few  moments,  not  • 
window  in  the  street  but  had  its  purtiuular  night*- 
Clip,  listening  to  the  shrill  treble  of  Frau  Ilay, 
the  guttural  ci-oakiiig  of  Dr.  Knipperiiausen  i  and 
the  word  went  from  window  to  window,  "  Ah ! 
here 's  DolpL  Uej-liger  uome  back,  and  at  his  old 
pranks  again."  In  short,  pour  Dolph  found  he 
likely  to  get  nothing  from  the  doctor  but  good 
mlily  so  abundant   us  even  U 


a  out  of  the  window ;  so  he  was  fnin  lo  licnt 
B  retrcBt,  and  uJte  up  bis  r|uarters  tor  the  night 
Biuler  the  lOwIy  roof  of  honest  Peler  ilu  Gnyxlt. 

The  next  niomiiij.  bright  nnd  eiirly,  Dolph 
was  out  at  tlie  haunled  house.  Everything  looked 
just  ae  be  Imd  left  it.  The  fioltls  were  grass- 
grown  and  matted,  and  appeared  as  if  iiohody  had 
traversed  thera  since  his  departure.  With  palpi- 
tating heart  ho  hnsleaed  lo  the  well.  He  looked 
down  into  it,  and  saw  that  it  wea  of  great  depth. 
with  water  at  the  bottom.  He  hod  provided 
timaelf  with  a  strong  line,  such  aa  the  fisher- 
men use  on  the  bonks  of  Newfoundland.  At  the 
end  was  a  heavy  plummet  nnd  u  large  fish-liook. 
With  this  lie  began  to  sound  the  bottom  of  the 
[jmU,  and  to  angle  about  in  the  water.  Tiie  water 
e  depth  ;  there  was  also  much  rubbish, 
I  from  the  top  having  fallen  in.  Several 
)  his  book  got  entangled,  and  be  carae  near 
breaking  his  line.  Now  nnd  then,  too,  he  hauled 
up  mere  trsah,  such  ns  the  skull  of  a  horse,  an 
iroa  hoop,  and  a  shattered  iron-bound  bucket.  He 
had  now  beeu  several  hours  employed  without 
finding  anything  to  repay  Ids  trouble,  or  to  encour- 
age  him  to  proceed.  He  begau  to  think  himself  a 
great  fool,  to  be  thus  decoyed  into  a  wild^oose 
chose  by  mere  dreams,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  line  and  all  into  the  well,  and  giving  up 
all  further  angling. 

"  One  more  east  of  the  line,"  said  he,  "  and 
that  shall  Iw  the  laat."  Aa  be  sounded,  he  felt 
the  plummet  slip,  ns  it  were,  throufrh  the  inter- 
»  of  loose   stones  ;  and  ns   lie  drew  lxu;k  tbe 
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I  Irith  such  per»everaii[«  and  success,  that  ii 
Jifle  while  he  had  hooked  up    wealth  c 
I  Uake  him,  in  those  moderiLte  days,  a  rich  burgher 
Ifor  lift!. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  mimitclj  the  rest 
k'Sf  thiB  slory.     To  tell  how  he  gradually  managed 
fito  bring  his  property  into  use  withont  eicitlng 
f  Bnrprise  and  inquiry,  — how  he  satisfied  all  scru- 
ples with  regard  to  retaining  the  property,  and  at 
the  Hune  lime  gratified  his  own  feelings  by  mar- 
rying the  pretly  Marie  Vonder  Heyden,  —  and 
.  bow  he  and  Ileer  Antony  hod  many  a  merry  and 
L-nving  expedition  together. 

omit  to  Bay,  however,  that  Dolph 
Dob  his  mother  homo  to  live  with  him,  nnd  cher- 
I'jsbed  her  in  her  old  days.  The  good  dame,  too, 
1  the  satisiaction  of  no  longer  hearing  her  son 
ule  the  theme  of  censure ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
'  grew  daily  in  public  esteem  ;  everybody  spoke 
well  of  him  and  his  winea ;  and  the  lordliest  bur- 
gomaster was  never  known  to  decline  hb  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  Dolph  often  related,  at  his  own 
table,  ihe  wicked  pranks  which  had  once  been  the 
abhorrence  of  the  town ;  but  they  were  now  con- 
sidered excellent  jokes,  and  the  gravest  dignitary 
,  was  fain  lo  hold  his  aides  when  listening  to  them. 
3  more  struck  with  Dolph's  increasing 
his  old  master  the  doclor ;  and  so  for- 
giving was  Dolph,  that  he  absolutely  employed 
^itte  doctor  as  his  family  physician,  only  taking 
that  his  prescriptions  should  be  always 
('Arown  out  of  the  window.  Ilia  mother  had  of- 
1  her  junto  of  old  cronies  to  take  a  snug  cup 
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of  tea  with  her  in  lier  comfoMabtc  liltle  iwirlorj 
mid  Feter  de  GriKidt,  as  be  eoX  by  the  liruajile, 
wilh  one  oi*  her  grandchildren  on  bis  knee,  would 
mniiy  n  timu  congmlulate  her  upon  her  sun  turn- 
ing out  eo  greftt  a  man ;  upon  which  tiie  good 
old  soul  would  wag  her  head  with  exultatbu,  and 
exclaim,  "  All,  neighbor,  neighbor !  did  I  not  m,j 
that  Dolph  would  one  day  or  other  hold  np  Iub 
head  with  the  beat  of" them  ?  " 

Thus  did  Dolph  Heyliger  go  on.  choeriJy  and 
prosperously,  growing  merrier  as  he  grew  older 
and  wiser,  and  completely  falsifying  the  old  prov- 
erb about  money  got  over  the  derira  back ;  for 
lie  made  good  use  of  his  wealtli,  and  became  a 
distinguisbod  citizen,  and  a  valuable  member  of 
the  community.  He  was  a  grent  promoter  of 
public  inalitutions,  such  as  beef-Aieak  societiea 
and  CAtch-cluha.  He  presided  at  all  public  din- 
ners, nnd  was  the  first  that  introdnced  turtle  from 
the  West  Indies.  He  improved  the  breed  of 
race-horses  and  gnme-cocks,  and  was  so  great  a 
patron  of  modest  merit,  that  any  one  who  could 
sing  a  good  Boog,  or  tell  a  good  slory,  waa  sure 
lo  find  a  place  at  bis  table. 

lie  was  a  member,  too,  of  the  corporation. 
maile  several  laws  for  the  prntectiou  of  gnme  and 
oysters,  and  bequeathed  to  the  board  a  large  sQver 
puQch-bowl,  made  out  of  the  identical  jmrringer 
before  mentioned,  and  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  corporation  to  this  very  day. 

Finally,  ho  died,  in  a  florid  old  age,  of  an  apo- 
plexy ftt  a  corporation  feast,  and  wa-s  buried  wili 
greiii  honors  in  the  yard  of  the  little  Dutch  church 
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in  Garden  Street,  where  his  tombstone  may  still 
be  seen  with  a  modest  epitaph  in  Dutch,  by  his 
friend  Mynheer  Justus  Benson,  an  ancient  and 
excellent  poet  of  the  province. 

The  foi-egoing  tale  rests  on  better  authority  than 
most  tales  of  the  kind,  as  I  have  it  at  second- 
hand from  the  lips  of  Dolph  Heyliger  himself. 
He  never  related  it  till  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  then  in  great  confidence,  (for  he  was 
very  discreet,)  to  a  few  of  his  particular  cronies 
at  his  own  table,  over  a  supernumerary  bowl  of 
punch ;  and,  strange  as  the  hobgoblin  parts  of  the 
story  may  seem,  there  never  was  a  single  doubt 
expressed  on  the  subject  by  any  of  his  guests. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  concluding,  to  observe 
that,  in  addition  to  his  other  accomplishments, 
Dolph  Heyliger  was  noted  for  being  the  ablest 
drawer  of  the  long-bow  in  the  whole  province. 
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R^rajOT WITHSTANDING  the  doubts  and 
hS^^FI  '''^  deniura  of  Laily  Ltllycral\,  and 
ItiIi  T'^l  l)*^  grave  objections  conjured  up  sgaioM 
th<:  month  of  May.  the  wedding  has 
happily  taken  place.  It  was  celebrated  at  the 
villiige  church,  in  presence  of 
piuiy  of  relatives  and  friends,  and 
tenantry.  The  Squire  mast  nteds  have  eome- 
thing  of  the  old  ceremonies  ol>served  on  the 
casion ;  so,  at  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  eereral 
little  girls  of  the  village,  dressed  in  while,  were 
in  readiness  with  baskets  of  flowers,  which  they 
strewed  before  the  bride  ;  and  the  butler  bore  b»- 
lore  her  the  bride-cup,  a  great  silver  embaned 
bowl,  one  of  the  family  relics  from  the  days  of 
the  hard  drinkers.  This  was  filled  with  rich  wine, 
and  decoraled  with  a  branch  of  roseniary,  tM 
with  gay  ribbons,  according  to  andeni  custom. 

''  Hajipy  is  tlie  bride  that  the  sun  chines  on," 
says  the  old  proverb ;  and  it  was  as  sunnjr  and 
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auspicious  a  morning  as  heart  could  wiah.  The 
bride  looked  uucommonly  beautiful ;  but,  ti>  liLct, 
what  woman  does  not  look  interesting  on  her 
weddiug-day  ?  I  know  no  sight  more  charming 
and  touching  than  that  of  a  young  and  timid  bride, 
in  her  robea  of  vii;gin  white,  led  up  trembling 
to  the  allar.  Wlien  I  thua  behold  a  lovely  girl. 
n  the  tenderness  of  her  yeare,  forsaking  the  house 
of  her  fathers,  and  the  home  of  her  childhood  ; 
with  the  implicit  confiding,  and  the  sweet 
self-nbaiidonmeiLt,  which  belong  to  woman,  giving 
up  all  the  world  for  the  mim  of  her  choice  :  when 
I  hear  lier,  in  the  good  old  language  of  the  ritual, 
yielding  herself  to  him,  "  for  better  for  worse,  for 
richer  for  poorer,  in  »ickness  and  in  health,  to 
love,  honor,  and  obey,  till  death  us  do  part,"  it 
'  ■  gs  to  my  mind  the  bcautifbl  and  affecting 
■elf-devotion  of  Ruth :  "  Whither  thou  goeat  I 
will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  ray 
God." 

The  fair  Julia  was  supported  on  the  trying  oc- 
casion by  Lady  Lillycraft,  whose  heart  was  over- 
ing  with  ita  wonted  sympathy  in  all  matters 
of  love  and  matrimony.  As  the  bride  approached 
the  altar,  her  fiice  ivould  be  one  moment  eovered 
with  blushes,  and  the  nest  deadly  pale  ;  and  she 
seemed  almost  ready  to  shrink  from  sight  among 
'  ler  female  companions. 

1  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  makes  every  one 
serious,  and,  as  it  were,  awe-stmck,  at  a  marriage 
ceremony  ;  which  is  generally  considered  an  occa- 
Mon  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.     As  the  ceremony 
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vai  performing,  I  observed  mnny  b  ro8_v  (jioe 
uniong  the  country-girls  turn  pale,  and  I  dii)  not 
§ee  a  i^milB  throughout  liie  church.  The  young 
Indies  from  the  Hull  were  almost  as  modi  fright- 
etic'd  us  if  it  had  beeu  their  own  case,  and  stole 
maiiy  a  look  of  syinpatUy  nt  their  trembling  com~ 
panion.  A  tear  stood  iti  the  eye  of  the  seneiliTe 
Lady  LiUycraft ;  aiid  as  to  I*ho?be  Wilkins,  who 
wa£  presN^nt,  she  Bbeolul^ly  wept  and  nibbed 
aloud  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  tell,  half  ihe  time,  what 
these  fond  foolish  creatures  are  crying  about. 

The  captain,  too,  though  naturally  gny  and  un- 
concerned, was  much  agitated  on  the  occasion ; 
and,  in  attempling  to  put  the  ring  upon  the  bride's 
finger,  dropped  it  on  the  floor;  which  Lady  Lilly- 
cr^  has  since  assured  me  is  a  very  lucky  omen. 
Even  Master  Simon  had  lost  his  usual  vivacity, 
and  assumed  a  moi^t  whimsically  solemn  face, 
whith  he  is  apt  lo  do  on  all  ocdmione  of  cere- 
mony. He  had  much  whispering  with  the  parson 
and  parish-clerk,  for  he  is  always  a  busy  per- 
sonage in  the  scene,  and  he  echoed  the  clerk's 
amen  wiih  a  soleimiity  and  devotion  that  edified 
the  whole  Hseemblage. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  ceremony  was 
over,  the  transition  was  magical.  The  bride-ciq) 
was  passed  round,  according  to  ancient  usage,  tor 
the  company  lo  drink  to  a  happy  union ;  every 
one's  feelings  seemed  to  break  forth  from  restniinL 
Master  Simon  hail  a  world  of  bachelor  pleasant' 
ries  to  utter,  and  as  lo  Ihe  gallant  general,  he 
bowed  and  cooed  about  the  dulcet  Lady  Lilly- 
craH  like  a  mighty  cock-pigeon  about  his  dame. 
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The  villagers  gaiiiered  in  llie  cJiurch-y«rd  lo 
cheer  the  tmppy  couple  as  they  k'fl  tbe  church  ; 
and  tlie  musicnl  tailur  bad  raantliiUleil  tiis  band, 
and  set  up  »  bidt^us  diacord,  as  the  Llu^liing  itnd 
emiliug  bride  passed  (limugh  a  lane  of  honest 
peasiiutry  to  her  carriage.  The  children  shuutod 
uid  ttirew  up  their  huts ;  the  bella  rang  a  merry 
)ibal  thiit  set  all  the  crows  and  rooks  flying  and 
cawing  about  the  air,  and  threatened  to  bring 
down  the  battlements  of  llie  old  tower;  and  there 
waa  a  continuai  popping  off  of  rusty  firelocks 
from  every  part  of  the  neighborhood. 

Tlie  prodigal  eon  distinguished  himsch'  on  the 
occasion,  having  hoisted  a  flag  on  the  top  of  the 
school-house,  and  kept  the  village  iu  a  hubbub 
from  sunrise,  with  the  sound  of  drum  and  life 
and  pandciiu  pipe  ;  in  which  species  of  music 
aeveritl  of  his  scholars  ait:  nuking  wonderful 
proBciency.  Ja  his  great  zejil,  however,  he  had 
nearly  done  mischief ;  ibr  on  returning  from 
churcii,  the  hoi'aea  of  the  bride's  carriage  took 
fright  from  the  discharge  of  a  row  of  old  gun-bar- 
rels, which  lie  had  mounted  as  a  park  of  artillery 
in  front  of  the  school-Jiouse  to  give  the  caplaia  a 
military  salute  as  he  parsed. 

The  day  passed  off  with  great  rustic  rejoicing. 
Tables  were  spread  under  the  trees  in  the  park, 
where  ull  the  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  went 
regaliid  with  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  and 
Oceana  of  ale.  Reaily-Money  Jack  presided  at 
one  of  the  tables,  and  became  so  full  of  good 
cheer  as  to  unbend  from  his  usual  gravity,  tc 
sing  a  sung  out  of  all  tune,  and  give  two  or  three 
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shouts  of  laughter  that  almoi^t  clttctrified  his 
neighbors  like  bo  maiiy  ponU  of  thunder.  The 
schoohnnster  and  the  apothecary  vied  with  eanh 
other  iu  nmking  speeches  over  their  liquor ;  and 
there  were  occasional  glees  and  musical  perrorm- 
ances  by  the  Tillage  baud,  that  must  have  fright- 
ened every  tkan  and  dryad  from  the  park.  Eves 
old  Christy,  vho  had  got  on  a  new  dress  from 
top  to  toe,  and  shone  in  all  the  splendor  of  bright 
leather-breeches,  and  on  enormous  wedding  favor 
in  his  cap,  forgot  liis  usual  crustiness,  became  in- 
apired  by  wine  and  waasml,  anil  absolutely  danced 
a  hornpipe  on  one  of  the  tables,  with  all  the  grace 
and  agility  of  a  mannikin  hung  upon  wires. 

£qual  gayety  reigned  within  doors,  where  a 
large  party  of  friends  were  entertained.  Every 
one  laughed  at  his  own  pleasantry,  without  at- 
tending lo  that  of  his  neighbor's.  Loads  of  bride- 
cake were  distributed.  The  young  ladies  wera 
all  busy  in  passing  niorseb  of  it  through  the  wed- 
ding-ring to  dream  on,  and  t  myself  assisted  a 
little  boarding-school  girl  in  putting  up  a  quantity 
for  her  companions,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
set  all  the  little  heads  in  the  school  gadding,  for 
a  week  at  leasL 

Afler  ditmer  all  the  company,  great  and  small, 
gentle  and  simple,  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
dance :  not  the  modem  quadrille,  with  its  grace- 
fill  gravity,  but  the  merry,  social,  old  conntry- 
dance ;  the  true  dance,  as  the  Squire  says,  for  a 
wedding  occasion,  as  it  sets  all  the  world  jigging 
in  couples,  band  in  bond,  and  makes  every  eye  and 
every  heart  dance    merrily  to  the    music.     Ac- 
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cording  to  frank  old  usage,  ibe  gentlefolks  of  the 
Hall  mJDgled  for  n  time  in  the  dance  of  the  petks- 
■ntry,  who  had  a  great  tent  erected  for  a  baU- 
room ;  and  I  think  I  never  sa.vr  Master  Simon 
more  in  bis  element  than  when  figuring  about 
among  his  rustic  admirers  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies ;  and,  with  a  mingled  air  of  protection  and 
•gallantry,  leading  out  the  quondam  Queen  of 
May,  all  blushing  at  the  signal  honor  conferred 
upon  her. 

Ill  the  evening  the  whole  village  was  illumi- 
nated, excepting  the  house  of  the  radical,  who 
has  not  shown  bis  face  during  the  rcjoiuings. 
There  was  a  display  of  fireworks  at  the  school- 
bouse,  got  up  by  the  prodigal  son,  wliich  had  well- 
aigh  set  fire  to  the  building.  The  Squire  is  so 
much  pleased  with  the  exirnordinary  services  of 
this  last-mentioned  worthy,  that  ho  talks  of  en- 
rothng  him  in  his  list  of  valuable  retainers,  and 
promoting  him  to  some  important  post  on  the  es- 
tate ;  peradventure  lo  be  falconer,  if  the  hawks 
can  ever  be  brought  into  proper  training. 

There  is  a  well-known  old  proverb,  which  says 
"  one  wedding  makes  many,"  —  or  something  U> 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  it  holds  good  in  the  present  instance.  I  have 
Been  several  flirtations  among  the  young  people 
brought  together  on  this  occasion ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  strolling  about  in  pairs,  among  the  retired 
walks  and  blossoming  shrubberies  of  the  old  gar- 
den :  and  if  groves  were  really  given  to  whisper- 
ing, as  poets  would  fain  make  us  believe,  Heaven 
knows  what  love-tales  the  grave-looking  old  trees 
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ftbout  tills  venerable  country-seat  miglit  blab  to 
tlie  H-orlil. 

The  general,  too,  has  waxed  very  zealons  in  hU 
devotions  wiihin  the  past  few  days,  aa  the  time 
(•r  her  ladyship's  departure  approaches.  I  ob- 
served bim  cHstiog  many  it  lender  look  at  her  dur- 
ing the  wedding  dinner,  while  the  mtui-aes  were 
ehanging:  though  he  was  alway»  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  his  adoration  by  the  appearance  of 
any  new  delicacy.  The  general,  in  fact,  baa  ar- 
rived at  Ihnt  lime  of  life  when  the  heart  and  the 
stomach  maintain  a  kind  of  balance  of  power, 
and  when  a  mnn  is  apt  to  be  pcrplesed  in  hia  af- 
fections between  a  fine  woman  and  a  tmffled  tui^ 
key.  Her  ladyship  was  certainly  rivalled  through 
the  whole  of  the  first  course  by  a  dish  of  stewed 
carp;  and  there  was  one  glance,  wbich  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  a  point-blank  shot  at  her 
heart,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  effect  a 
practicable  breach,  had  it  not  unluckily  been  di- 
rected away  lo  a  tempting  breast  of  lamb,  in  wbi^ 
it  immediately  produced  a  formidable  incision. 

Thus  did  this  faithless  general  go  on,  coquet- 
ting during  the  whole  dimier,  and  committing  a 
infidelity  with  every  new  dish  ;  until,  id  the  end,  1 
he  was  eo  overpowered  by  the  nllentiona  he  had 
jxiid  to  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  to  pastry,  jeUy,  cream, 
and  hlanc-mange,  that  he  seemed  to  sink  within 
himself  (  his  eyes  swam  beneath  their  liib,  and 
their  fire  was  so  much  slackened  that  he  could  no 
longer  discharge  a  single  glance  that  wonid  readh 
across  the  table.  Upon  the  whole,  I  fear  the  gen- 
ernl  ate  himself  into  as  much   disgrace,  at  this 
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Ineinonible  diiinei'.  ns  I  have  seen  hiiu  ulei/p  Iiim- 
aelf  into  on  n  rortner  occn^inn. 

I  nm  toU,  inoreover,  ibat  young  Jack  Tibbets 
was  BO  touched  by  the  wedding  ceremony,  at  which 
fae  waa  prei<ent,  and  so  cnptivaled  by  the  seiiai- 
bility  of  poor  Phtebe  Wilkina,  who  certainly 
looked  all  the  betler  for  her  tears,  that  he  liod  a 
recouciliatioQ  with  her  that  very  diiy  aAer  dinner, 
of  the  groves  of  the  park,  and  danced  with 
the  evening  ;  to  the  complete  confusion  of 
•11  Dame  Tibbets's  domestic  political.  I  met  ihem 
walking  together  io  tlie  park,  shortly  nfler  the 
reconciliation  must  have  taken  place.  Young 
Jack  carried  himself  gayly  and  manfully ;  hut 
Phiebe  hung  her  he-iid,  blushing,  aa  I  approached. 
However,  just  as  she  passed  me  and  dropped  a 
courtesy,  I  caught  a  ehy  gleam  of  her  eye  from 
under  her  bonnet ;  but  it  waa  immeilialely  cast 
down  again.  T  saw  enough  in  that  single  gleam, 
and  ill  an  involuntary  smile  dimpling  about  her 
rosy  li]i9,  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  little  gypsy's 
heart  was  happy  again. 

What  ia  more.  Lady  Lillycraft,  with  her  usual 
benevolence  and  zeal  in  all  matters  of  this  tender 
nature,  on  hearing  of  the  reconciliation  of  the 
lovers,  undertook  the  critical  task  of  breaking 
the  matter  to  Ready-Money  Jack.  She  thought 
there  waa  no  lime  like  ihe  present,  and  attacked 
the  sturdy  old  yeoman  that  very  evcniug  in  the 
park,  while  his  heart  was  yet  lifted  up  with  the 
Squire's  good  cheer.  Jack  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  being  drawn  aside  by  her  lailyship, 
but  was  not  to  be  flurried  by  such  an   Iionur :  he 
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was  Btill  mon;  Burpri^ed  by  the  nature  of  her 
comiDuuicRliun,  etitl  by  ibia  first  iul«Uigeiic%  of 
on  uffair  that  bod  beea  puj^ing  under  h\»  eye. 
He  bstened,  howerer,  with  liLi  usual  gravity,  a^ 
her  ladyship  represented  the  advRnlages  of  the 
match,  the  good  c^ualitioa  of  the  girl,  aud  the  dis- 
tretis  whic;b  dhe  bud  lately  iiultHred  ;  (A  length  his 
eye  began  to  kindle,  aud  liis  hand  to  play  with 
tlio  head  of  bis  cudgel.  Lady  Lillycraft  saw  that 
something  in  the  uitrrative  hail  gone  wrong,  and 
huHleaed  to  mollify  his  rising  ire  by  reileratiug  the 
Boll-hearlcd  Phmbe's  merit  and  fidelity,  and  her 
great  unhnppincss ;  when  old  Ready-Money  sud- 
denly interrupted  her  by  eJtclaiming,  that,  if  Jack 
did  not  marry  the  wench,  ho  'd  brfnk  eTery  bone 
in  bis  body  1  The  match,  therefore,  is  considered 
a  settled  thing :  Dame  Tibbets  and  the  house- 
keeper have  made  friends,  and  drunk  tea  together ; 
and  Phcebe  lina  again  recovered  her  good  looks 
and  good  spirits,  and  is  enrolling  from  morning  till 
night  like  a  lai'k. 

But  the  most  whimsical  caprioe  of  Cupid  is  one 
tliat  1  should  he  almost  afraid  to  mention,  did  I  not 
know  that  I  wits  writing  tor  readers  well  experi- 
enced in  the  waywardness  of  this  most  mischievous 
deity.  The  morning  after  the  wedding,  therefore, 
while  Lady  Lillycraft  was  making  preparations 
for  her  departure,  an  audience  was  requested  by 
her  immaculate  handmaid,  Mrs.  tluunoh,  who, 
with  much  primming  of  the  mouth,  and  many 
niiudeoly  hesitations,  requested  leave  to  stay  be- 
hind, imd  that  Lady  LiUycraft  would  supply  her 
place  with  some  other  servant.     Her  ladyship  was 


I  iBtoniahed ;  "  Wliat !  Hannah  going  to  quit  her, 
I  lliat  had  lived  with  her  so  long  !  " 
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The  good  lad^  was  still  lost  ij 
length  the  secret  was  gasped  from  the  dry  lips  of 
the  maiden  gent]t:wDinan :  ''  She  bod  been  forae 
time  thinking  of  changing  her  cwndition,  and  tit 
length  hud  given  her  word,  lost  evening,  to  Mr. 
iChristy,  the  buiitsraau." 

How,  or  when,  or  where  this  singular  court- 
flhip  had  been  carried  on,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn ;  nor  how  slie  has  been  able,  with  the 
vinegar  of  her  disposition,  to  soflen  the  stony  heart 
of  old  Kimrod  i  so,  however,  it  is,  and  it  has  as- 
tonished every  one.  With  all  her  ladyship's  love 
of  mati'h-niakiiig,  this  litst  fume  of  Hymen's  torch 
has  been  too  much  for  her.  She  has  endeavored 
to  reason  with  Sirs.  Hannah,  but  all  in  vain  ;  her 
mind  was  made  up,  and  she  grew  tart  on  the  least 
eoutradiction.  Lady  Lillycrall  appUed  to  the 
Squire  for  his  inierference,  "  She  did  not  know 
what  she  should  do  witliout  Mrs.  Hannah,  she 
had  been  used  to  have  her  about  her  so  long  a 
time." 

Tlie  Squire,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  the 
match,  as  relieving  the  good  lady  from  a  kind  of 
toilet-tyrant,  under  whose  sway  she  had  suffered 
for  years.  Instead  of  thwarting  the  affair,  there- 
fore, he  bos  given  it  his  full  countenance ;  and 
dechires  that  he  will  set  up  the  young  couple  in 
one  of  the  best  cottages  on  his  estate.  The  ap- 
probation of  liie  Squire  has  been  followed  by  that 
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of  ihe  whole  hoiiseliold ;  they  till  ileeliuTJ.  llmt,  If 
ever  matches  ar«  r^ady  uinde  iu  heHvcn.  this  inoBt 
have  heen,  for  ibat  old  Chiisty  and  Mrs.  Hun- 
uah  were  as  eviileolly  tbrmed  to  be  linked  to- 
gether  Bs    ever  were  pepper  -  bos  and  vinegw- 

As  soon  OS  this  matter  was  arranged,  Liiily 
Lillycraft  took  her  leave  of  the  family  at  the 
Hall ;  taking  with  her  the  captain  and  his  bliali- 
ing  bride,  who  are  to  pass  llie  honeymoon  with 
her.  Master  Simon  accompanied  them  on  horse- 
back, and  indeed  means  to  ride  on  ahead  to  nmks 
preparations.  The  general,  who  was  li^liing  in 
vain  tor  an  invitation  to  her  seat,  liMuted  lier 
ladyship  into  her  earriage  with  a  heavy  sigh ; 
upon  which  his  bosom-friend,  Master  Simon,  wlw 
was  Just  mounting  liis  horse,  gave  me  a  knomug 
wink,  made  an  abominably  wry  face,  and  leaning 
from  his  saddle,  whispered  loudly  in  my  ear.  "  It 
won't  do !  "  Then  putting  spurs  to  his  horeo, 
away  lie  cantered  off.  The  general  stooil  for 
some  time  waving  his  hal  aflor  the  carriage 
rolled  down  the  avenue,  until  lie  was  seized 
a  fit  of  sneezing,  from  exposing  liis  head  to  ihfl 
wKil  brecie.  I  observed  tluit  he  relumed  rather 
thoughtfully  lo  the  house ;  whistling  softly  to  him- 
self, with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  ai 
ccedingly  dubious  air. 

The  comiMiny  have  now  aintost  all  taken  their 
departure ;  I  have  determined  tu  do  the  same  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  I  hope  my  reader  may 
not  think  that  I  have  ajj'eady  lingered  too  long 
at  the  Hull.     I  have  been  templ^>d  to  do  so,  how- 
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ever,  because  I  thought  I  had  lit  upon  one  of  the 
retired  places  where  there  are  yet  some  traces  to 
be  met  with  of  old  English  character.  A  little 
while  hence,  and  all  these  will  probably  have 
passed  away.  Ready-Money  Jack  will  sleep 
with  his  fathers ;  the  good  Squire,  and  all  his 
peculiarities,  will  be  buried  in  the  neighboring 
church.  The  old  Hall  will  be  modernized  into  a 
fashionable  country-seat,  or,  peradventure,  a  man- 
ufactory. The  park  will  be  cut  up  into  petty 
farms  and  kitchen-gardens.  A  daily  coach  will 
run  through  the  village ;  it  will  become,  like  all 
other  commonplace  villages,  thronged  with  coach- 
men, post  -  boys,  tipplers,  and  politicians  ;  and 
Christmas,  May-day,  and  all  the  other  hearty 
merry-makings  of  the  "  good  old  times,"  will  be 
forgotten. 


THE    AUTHOR'S   FAREWELL. 

1  hold  [1  at  Ibut  n  Bbulu  huila  sod  pul. 


j|AVING  tAken  leave  of  Ihe  Hall  and  iu 
j  inmates,  tind  brought  ibe  history  of  my 
t  to  something  like  a  clo^,  there 
suems  lo  remain  nothing  fiirther  thnn  lo  muke  my 
bow,  nud  exit.  It  is  my  foible,  however,  to  get 
on  such  compttnionable  terms  with  my  render  in 
the  course  of  a  work,  that  it  refJly  «Mt3  me  some 
pain  to  piirt  with  him,  and  I  am  apt  to  keep  bim 
by  the  lianJ,  and  have  a  few  farewell  words  at 
the  end  of  my  lost  volume. 

When  I  cast  an  eye  back  upon  the  work  I  am 
just  concluding,  I  cwinot  but  be  sensible  how 
full  it  must  be  of  errors  and  imperfections ;  in- 
deed, how  sboiild  it  be  otherwise,  writing,  ub  I 
do,  about  subjects  and  seeaes  with  which,  as  a 
stranger,  I  am  but  partially  acquainted  ?  Many 
will,  doubtless,  find  cause  (o  smile  at  very  obvi- 
ous blunders  whicli  I  may  have  made  ;  and  many 
may,  perhaps,  be  ofieuded  nt  what  they  may  con- 
ceive prejudiced  representations.  Some  will 
think  I  might  have  soid  much  more  on  such  sub- 
jects as  may  suit  their    peculiar  tastes ;    whilat 
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:>lhers  will  think  I  had  done  wiser  lo  have  Icfl 
tliost:  subjects  entirely  alone. 

It  will  probably  be  said,  too,  by  some,  that  I 
I'iew  England  with  a  partial  eye.  Perliapa  I  do  ; 
for  I  can  never  fot^t  that  tt  is  uy  -'  ralherland." 
And  yet  tho  circumalances  under  which  I  have 
viewed  it  Lave  by  no  means  been  Buoh  as  were 
valculateil  to  prodat^  favorable  impressions.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  I  have  resided 
in  it.  I  have  lived  almost  imknowiiig  and  un- 
known ;  seeking  no  favors  and  receiving  none  ;  — 
''  a  stranger  and  a  sojonmer  in  the  land,"  and 
subject  to  all  the  chilb  and  neglects  that  are  the 
common  lot  of  the  stranger. 

When  I  consider  these  circtt instances,  and  rec- 
ollect how  often  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  with  a 
mind  ill  at  ease,  and  spirits  much  dejected  and 
cast  down,  I  cannot  but  think  I  waa  not  likely 
to  err  on  the  Givorable  side  of  the  picture.  The 
opinions  I  have  given  of  English  character  have 
been  the  result  of  much  quiet,  dispassionate,  and 
varied  observation.  It  is  a  character  not  to  be 
hastily  studied,  for  it  always  puts  on  a  repulsive 
and  uiignicious  aspect  to  a  stranger.  Let  those, 
Chen,  who  coiulomn  my  representations  as  too 
tavorable,  observe  this  people  as  closely  and  de- 
liberately as  I  have  done,  and  they  will,  probably, 
change  their  opinion.  Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate, 
I  am  certain,  that  I  have  spoken  honestly  and 
sincerely,  from  the  convictions  of  my  mind  and 
the  dictates  of  my  heart.  When  I  first  published 
my  former  writings,  it  was  with  no  hope  of  gain- 
ing favor  in  English  eyes,  for  I  littla  thought 
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they  IV 

try; 


a  become  current  out  of  my  own  couu- 
uiil  had  I  merely  souglil  popularity  among 
n'li  couDtrymen,  I  shuulil  hiive  Uiken  a  more 
iliretl  and  obvious  way,  by  gratifying  rotiier  than 
rebuking  the  angry  feelings  tlien  prevalent  against 
England. 

And  here  let  me  acknowledge  xaj  worm,  ray 
lluinkfiil  feelings,  at  the  effect  produced  by  one  of 
my  trivial  lucubrations.  I  allude  to  the  essay  in 
the  ''  Sketch-Book,"  on  tlie  subject  of  the  literary 
ieuds  between  Engliuiil  and  America.  1  cannot 
.  express  the  heartfelt  dcUghi  I  have  experienced 
at  Il]e  unexpected  sympathy  and  approbation  with 
which  those  remnrks  have  been  received  ou  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  I  speak  this  not  from  any 
palt-y  feelings  of  gratified  vanity,  tor  I  attribute 
the  effect  to  no  merit  of  my  pen.  The  paper  in 
question  was  brief  and  cn»uul,  and  tlie  ideas  it 
conveyed  were  simple  and  obvious.  "  It  was  the 
cause ;  it  was  the  cause  "  alone.  There  was  a 
predispoaition  on  the  port  of  my  readers  to  be 
lavorably  affect«d.  My  countrymen  responded  in 
heart  (o  the  filial  feelings  1  hod  avowed  in  thur 
name  towards  the  parent  country  ;  and  there  was 
a  generous  sympathy  in  every  English  boaom 
towards  a  solitary  individual,  lifting  up  his  voice 
in  a  stnmge  land,  to  vindicate  the  injured  char- 
acter of  hia  nation.  There  are  some  causes  so 
sacred  as  to  carry  with  them  an  irresistible  ap- 
peal to  every  virtuous  bosom ;  and  he  needs  but 
lilile  power  of  eloquence,  who  defends  the  honor 
of  liis  wife,  bis  mother,  or  hia  couiUry. 

I  bail,  therelbre,  the  succ^>ss  of  that  brief  paper, 
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Bs  abowiiig  how  much  good  raay  be  done  by  a 
kind  word,  however  feeble,  when  spoken  in  sea- 
son,—  as  showing  how  much  dormant  good  feel- 
ing aclually  exists  ia  ench  country,  towards  the 
other,  whii:h  only  wants  the  slightest  spnrk  to 
kindle  it  into  a,  genial  flame,  —  as  showing,  in 
Tact,  what  I  have  all  along  believed  and  asserted, 
that  the  two  nations  would  grow  togetlier  in  es- 
teem and  amity,  it'  meddling  and  malignant  spirits 
would  but  ihiMW  by  Iheir  mischievouB  pem,  and 
leave  kindred  hearts  to  Lbe  kindly  impulses  of 

I  once  more  asaert,  and  I  assert  it  with  in- 
creased conviction  of  its  truth,  thot  there  exists 

'  among  the  great  inajorily  of  my  countrymen  a 
favorable  feeling  toward  England.  I  repettt  this 
assertion,  because  I  think  it  a  truth  that  catmot 
too  ollen  be  reiterated,  and  because  it  has  met 

11  with  some  contradiction.  Among  all  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  minds  of  my  countrymen,  among 
oil  those  which  eventually  give  a  tone  to  naLional 
opinion,  there  exbts  a  cordial  desire  to  be  on 
terms  of  courtesy  and  friendship.  But  at  the 
same  time  there  exists  in  those  very  minds  a  dis- 
trust of  reciprocal  good-will  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land. They  have  been  rendered  morbidly  sensi- 
tive by  the  attacks  made  upon  their  country  by 
the  English  press  ;  and  their  occasional  irritability 
on  this  subject  has  been  misinterpreted  into  n  set- 
tled and  unnatural  hostility. 

For  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility 
as  belonging  to  generous  natures.  I  should  look 
upon  my  countrymen  as  fallen  indeed  from  that 
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indepenilenre  of  spirit  which  b  iheir  tHrtb-gift ; 
■I  fkJlen  indeed  front  (hat  pride  of  character  whidi 
they  inlieril  from  the  proud  nalioo  from  which 
they  sprung,  could  they  tamely  sit  down  under 
the  infiiction  of  eoatumely  and  insult.  Indeed, 
the  very  impatience  which  they  show  as  to  the 
misrepresentalion«  of  ihe  press,  proves  their  re- 
speet  for  English  opinioiii  (uid  [heir  desire  foi* 
English  nmily  ;  for  there  is  never  jealousy  where 
there  is  iiot  Blroitg  regard. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  that  these  attach  are  all  the 
efliisioos  of  worthlew  scribblen,  oud  treated  with 
nlent  contempt  by  the  nation ;  hut,  alas !  the 
slanders  of  the  scribbler  travel  abroad,  and  the 
ulent  contempt  of  the  nation  is  only  known  at 
home.  With  England,  then,  it  remains,  as  I  liave 
formerly  aswrted,  lo  promote  a  mutual  spirit  of 
cunciliiilion  ;  she  has  but  to  hold  the  lai^age  of 
friendship  and  respect,  and  she  is  secure  of  the 
gotid-will  of  every  Aineriean  bosom. 

In  eipreaeing  these  eentiinenta,  I  would  utier 
nothing  that  sbnidd  commit  the  proper  spirit  of 
my  CDimtrymen.  We  seek  no  bouu  at  England's 
hands  :  we  ask  nothing  as  a  fuvor.  Her  friend- 
ship  is  not  necesMiry,  nor  would  her  hostility  be 
dangerous  to  our  well-being.  We  ask  nothing 
from  abroad  that  we  cannot  reciprocate.  ~ 
with  respect  to  England,  we  have  a  warm  fe«ling 
of  the  heart,  the  glow  of  consanguiuily  that  still 
lingers  in  our  blood.  Interest  apart  —  past  dif- 
ferenres  forgotten  —  we  extend  the  hand  of  old 
relationship.  We  merely  nsk.  do  not  e^trnng 
from  you  ;  do  not  destroy  the  ancient  tie  of  blood ; 


do  not  let  scoHers  and  skuderera  drive  a  kindred 
oation  finm  your  $ide :  we  would  fain  be  frieuds  ; 
do  not  compei  us  to  be  enemies. 

There  ueeda  no  better  rallying  ground  for  in- 
ternational amity  than  tlinl  ftiruiahed  by  an  emi- 
nent English  writer.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  a  sa- 
cred bond  between  ua  of  blood  and  of  language, 
which  no  cireurastsnces  cttn  break.  Our  litera- 
ture must  always  be  theirs  ;  and  though  their  laws 
are  no  longer  the  ?ame  as  ours,  we  have  the  same 
Bible,  and  we  address  our  common  Father  in  the 
same  prayer.  Kations  are  too  ready  to  admit 
that  they  have  natural  enemies  ;  why  should  ibey 
be  less  willing  to  believe  that  they  have  natural 
friends  ?  "  • 

To  the  magnanimous  spirits  of  both  countries 
must  we  trust  to  carry  such  a  natural  alliance  of 
affection  into  full  effect-  To  pens  more  powerful 
than  mine  I  leave  the  noble  task  of  pninioling  the 
cause  of  national  amity.  To  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  of  my  own  country  I  address  my 
parting  voice,  entreating  them  to  show  themselves 
snperior  to  the  petty  attacks  of  the  Ignorant  and 
the  worthless,  and  still  to  look  with  dispassionate 
and  philosophic  eye  to  the  moral  character  of 
England,  as  the  intellectual  source  of  our  rising 
greatness ;  while  I  appeal  to  every  generous- 
minded  Englishman  from  the  slanders  which  db- 
grace  the  press,  insult  tlie  understanding,  and  he- 
rn u  artide  (said  to  be  bv  Robert  Soulhey,  Esq.) 
publiihed  in  The  Quarlrrls  Review'.      It  ia  lo  ho  ■ 
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lie  the  niAgnatiiinily  of  bU  country ;  Mid  I  invits 
him  to  look  to  Ainericn  as  lo  a  kinilreil  naU' 
worthy  of  its  oi-igin  ;  giving,  in  the  healthy  «gOP 
of  its  growili,  the  he^t  of  comtnenl^  on  its  pai«nt 
atock ;  and  reflecting,  in  the  dawning  brighUtcee 
of  its  fame,  the  moral  efTulgcnce  of  British  ^ory. 

I  am  sure  thnt  auch  an  appeal  will  not  lie 
made  in  vain.  Indeed,  I  have  noticed,  for  some 
time  pnst,  an  esseutinl  change  in  English  senti- 
ment wilh  regard  tu  Aweriea.  In  ptirliiiment, 
that  foimtaiii-liend  of  public  opinion,  there  seems 
to  be  an  emulation,  on  lx>lh  sides  of  the  house,  in 
holding  the  Ungungo  of  courtesy  and  friendship. 
The  game  spirit  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
prevHlent  iu  good  society.  There  ia  a  growing 
curiosity  concerning  my  country ;  a  craving  de- 
sire for  correct  information,  ^t  cannot  iail  to 
lend  to  ft  ftvorable  onderstonding.  The  scoffer, 
I  trust,  has  had  liis  day ;  the  time  of  the  slan- 
derer is  gone  by ;  ihc  ribald  jokes,  the  stale 
commonplaces,  which  Imve  «>  long  passed  current 
wJiQn  America  wa$  the  theme,  are  now  banished 
to  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgnr,  or  only  perpetu- 
ated by  the  hireling  Bcribblen  and  traditional 
jesters  of  the  press.  The  intelligent  and  higb- 
minded  now  pnde  themselves  upon  miikiiig  Amer- 
ica a  study. 

But  however  my  feelings  mny  be  understood  or 
reciproctited  on  eitlier  side  of  tlie  Atluitie,  I 
utter  them  without  reserve,  for  I  have  ever  found 
that  to  speak  frankly  is  to  speak  safely.  I  am 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  the  two  nations 
are  ever  to  be  bound  together  by  any  romantic  ties 
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of  feeling ;  but  I  believe  that  much  may  be  done 
towards  keeping  alive  cordial  sentiments,  were 
every  well-disposed  mind  occasionally  to  throw 
in  a  simple  word  of  kindness.  If  I  have,  indeed, 
produced  any  such  effect  by  my  writings,  it  will 
be  a  soothing  reflection  to  me,  that  for  once,  in 
the  course  of  a  rather  negligent  life,  I  have  been 
useful ;  that  for  once,  by  the  cjisual  exercise  of  a 
pen  which  has  been  in  general  but  too  unprofita- 
bly  employed,  I  have  awakened  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  land  of  my  fathers  and  the 
dear  land  which  gave  me  birth. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments  I  now  take 
my  farewell  of  the  paternal  soil.  With  anxious 
eye  do  I  behold  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
that  lower  over  it,  and  earnestly  do  I  hope  they 
may  all  clear  up  into  sei*ene  and  settled  sunshine. 
In  bidding  this  last  adieu,  my  heart  is  filled  with 
fond,  yet  melancholy  emotions  ;  and. still  I  linger, 
and  still,  like  a  child  leaving  the  venerable  abodes 
of  his  forefathers,  I  turn  to  breathe  forth  a  filial 
benediction :  "  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  oh 
England !  and  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces  ; 
for  my  brethren  and  my  companions*  sake  I  will 
now  say.  Peace  be  within  thee  ! " 


THE    END. 
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